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J HILE it is undisputed that Captain 
\ Dodd's troop of the Third Cavalry 
is not an orphan, and is, moreover, quite 
as far from it as any troop of cavalry in 
the world, all this occurred many years 
ago, when it was, at any rate, so called. 
There was nothing so very unfortunate 
about it, from what I can gather, since 
it seems to have fought well on its own 
hook, quite up to all expectations, if not 
beyond. No officer at that time seemed 
to care to connect his name with such a 
rioting, nose-breaking band of desperado 
cavalrymen, unless it was temporarily, 
and that was always in the field,and never 
in garrison. However, in this case it did 
not have even an officer in the field. But 
let me go on to my sergeant. 

This one was a Southern gentleman, or 
rather a boy, when he refugeed out of 
Fredericksburg with his family, before 
the Federal advance, in a wagon belong- 
ing to a Mississippi rifle regiment; but 
nevertheless, some years later he got to 
be a gentleman, and passed through the 
Virginia Military Institute with honor. 
The desire to be a soldier consumed him, 
but the vicissitudes of the times com- 
pelled him, if he wanted to be a soldier, 
to be a private one, which he became by 
duly enlisting in the Third Cavalry. He 
struck the Orphan Troop. 

Physically, Nature had slobbered all 
over Carter Johnson; she had lavished 
on him her very last charm. His skin 
was pink, albeit the years of Arizona sun 
had heightened it to a dangerous red; his 
mustache was yellow and ideally mili- 
tary; while his pure Virginia accent, fired 
in terse and jerky form at friend and en- 
emy alike, relieved his natural force of 
character by a shade of humor. He was 
thumped and bucked and pounded into 
what was in the seventies considered a 
proper frontier soldier, for in those days 
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the nursery idea had not been lugged into 


the army. If a sergeant bade a soldier 
“go” or do,” he instantly ‘‘ went” or 
‘*did’-— otherwise the sergeant belted 
him over the head with his six-shooter, 
and had him taken off in a cart. On 
pay-days, too, when men who did not 
care to get drunk went to bed in barracks, 
they slept under their bunks and not in 
them, which was conducive to longevity 
and a good night’s rest. When buffalo 
were scarce they ate the army rations in 
those wild days; they had a fight often 
enough to earn thirteen dollars, and at 
times a good deal more. This was the 
way with all men at that time, but it was 
rough on recruits. 

So my friend Carter Jolinson wore 
through some years, rose to be a corporal, 
finally a sergeant, and did many daring 
deeds. An atavism from ‘‘ the old border 
riders” of Scotland shone through the 
boy, and he took on quickly. He could 
act the others off the stage and sing them 
out of the theatre in his chosen profes- 
sion. 

There was fighting all day long around 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska—a bush whack- 
ing with Dull-Knife’s band of the North- 
ern Cheyennes, the Spartans of the 
plains. It was January; the snow lay 
deep on the ground, and the cold was 
knifelike as it thrust at the fingers and 
toes of the Orphan Troop. Sergeant John- 
son with a squad of twenty men, after 
liaving been in the saddle all night, was 
in at the post drawing rations for the 
troop. As they were packing them up 
for transport, a detachment of F Troop 
came galloping by, led by the sergeant’s 
friend, Corporal Thornton. They pulled 
up. 

‘* Come on, Carter—go with us. I have 
just heard that some troops have got a 
bunch of Injuns corralled out in the hills. 
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They can’t get ‘em down. 
‘em. It's a chance for the fight of your 
life. Come on.” 

Carter hesitated fora moment. He had 
drawn the rations for his troop, which was 
in sore need of them. It might mean a 
court martial and the loss of his chevrons 
—but a fight! Carter struck his spurred 
heels, saying, ‘‘Come on, boys; get your 
horses; we will go.” 

The line of cavalry was half lost in the 
flying snow as it cantered away over the 
white flats. The dry powder crunched 
under the thudding hoofs, the carbines 
banged about, the overcoat capes blew 
and twisted in the rushing air, the horses 
granted and threw up their heads as the 
spurs went into their bellies, while the 
men’s faces were serious with the interest 
in store. Mile after mile rushed the little 
column, until itcame to some bluffs, where 
it drew rein and stood gazing across the 
valley to the other hills, 

Down in the bottoms they espied an of- 
ficer and two men sitting quietly on their 
horses, and on riding up found a lieuten- 
ant gazing at the opposite bluffs through 
Far away behind the bluffs a 
sharp ear could detect the reports of guns. 

‘“We have been fighting the Indians 
all day here,” said the officer, putting 
down his glass and turning to the two 
‘*non-coms.” ‘The command has gone 
around the bluffs. I have just seen Ind- 
ians up there on the rim-rocks. I have 
sent for troops, in the hope that we might 
get up there. Sergeant, deploy as skir- 
mishers, and we will try.” 

At a gallop the men fanned out, then 
forward at a sharp trot across the flats, 
over the little hills, and into tie serub 
pine. The valley gradually narrowed 
until it forced the skirmishers into a solid 
body, when the lieutenant took the lead, 
with the command tailing out in single 
file. The signs of the Indians grew thick- 
er and thicker—a skirmisher’s nest here 
behind a serub-pine bush, and there by 
the side of a rock. Kettles and robes lay 
about in the snow, with three ‘‘ bucks” 
and some women and children sprawling 
about, frozen as they had died; but all was 
silent except the crunch of the snow and 
the low whispers of the men as they point- 
ed to the telltales of the morning's bat- 
tle. 

As the column approached the precipi- 
tous rim-rock the officer halted, had the 
horses assembled in a side cafion, putting 


Let's go help 


a glass. 
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Corporal Thornton in charge. He or 
dered Sergeant Johnson to again adyanc 
his skirmish-line, in which formation tl), 
men moved forward, taking cover behind 
the pine scrub and rocks, until they came 
to an open space of about sixty paces, 
while above it towered the cliff for twent: 
feet in the sheer. There the Indians had 
been last seen. The soldiers lay tight in 
the snow, and no man’s valor impelled 
him on. To the casual glance the rim 
rock was impassable. The men were dis 
couraged and the officer nonplussed. A 
hundred rifles might be covering the 
rock fort for all they knew. On closey 
examination a cutting was found in the 
face of the rock which was a rude at 
tempt at steps, doubtless made long ago 
by the Indians. Caught on a bush above, 
hanging down the steps, was a lariat, 
which, at the bottom, was twisted around 
the shoulders of a dead warrior. They 
had evidently tried to take him up while 
wounded, but he had died and had been 
abandoned. 

After cogitating, the officer concluded 
not to order his men forward, but he him- 
self stepped boldly out into the open and 
climbed up. Sergeant Johnson imme- 
diately followed, while an old Swedish 
soldier by the name of Otto Bordeson fel! 
in behind them. They walked briskly up 
the hill, and placing their backs against the 
wall of rock, stood gazing at the Indian. 

With a grin the officer directed the men 
to advance. The sergeant, seeing that he 
realized their serious predicament, said, 

‘T think, lieutenant, you had better 
leave them where they are; we are hold 
ing this rock up pretty hard.” 

They stood there and looked at each 
other. ‘‘ We’s in a fix,” said Otto. 

‘*T want volunteers to climb this rock,” 
finally demanded the officer. 

The sergeant looked up the steps, pull- 
ed at the lariat, and commented: ‘‘ Only 
one man can go at a time; if there are 
Indians up there, an old squaw ean kill 
this command with a hatchet; and if there 
are no Indians, we can all go up.” 

The impatient officer started up, but the 
sergeant grabbed him by the belt. He 
turned, saying, “If I haven't got men to 
go, I will climb myself.” 

“Stop, lieutenant. It wouldn’t look 
right for the officer to go. I have noticed 
a pine-tree the branches of which spread 
over the top of the rock,” and the ser- 
geant pointed to it. ‘‘If you will make 
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the men cover the top of the rim-rock 
with their rifles, Bordeson and I will go 
up;’ and turning to the Swede, ‘* Will 
you go, Otto?” 

*“T will go anywhere the 
does,” came his gallant reply. 

‘*Take your choice, then, of the steps 
or the pine-tree,” continued the Virgin- 
ian; and after a rather short but sharp 
calculation the Swede declared for the 
tree, although both were death if the Ind- 
ians were on the 
rim-rock. He im- 
mediately began 
sidling along the 
rock to the tree, 
and slowly com 
menced the ascent. 
The Sergeant took 
a few steps up the 
cutting, holding on 


sergeant 














‘*THE HORSES ASSEMBLED IN A SIDE CANON,” 


by the rope. The officer stood out and 
smiled quizzically. Jeers came from be- 
hind the soldiers’ bushes—*‘ Go it, Otto! 
Go it, Johnson! Your feet are loaded! 
If a snow-bird flies, you will drop dead! 
Do you need any help? You'd make a 
hell of a sailor!” and other gibes. 

The gray clouds stretched away monot- 
onously over the waste of snow, and it 
was cold. The two men climbed slowly, 


anon stopping to look at each other and 
smile. They were monkeying with death. 

At last the sergeant drew himself up, 
slowly raised his head, and saw snow 
Otto lifted himself like- 


and broken rock. 
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wise, and he too saw nothing. Rifle-shots 
came clearly to their ears from far jn 
front—many at one time, and seatterine 
at others. Now the soldiers came brisk], 
forward, dragging up the cliff in single 
file. The dull noises of the fight came 


through the wilderness. The skirmish 


line drew quickly forward and passed 
into the pine woods, but the Indian irails 
Dividing into sets of four. 
they followed on the tracks of small par 


scattered. 









ties, wandering on un- 
til night threatened. 
At length the main 
trail of the fugitive 
band ran across their 
front, bringing the 
command _ together. 
It was too late for 
the officer to get his 
horses before dark, 
nor could he follow 
with his exhausted 
men, so he turned 
to the sergeant and 
asked him to pick some men and follow 
on the trail. The sergeant picked Otto 
Bordeson, who still affirmed that he would 
go anywhere that Jolinson went, and they 
started. They were old hunting compan- 
ions, having confidence in each other's 
sense and shooting. They ploughed 
through the snow, deeper and deeper into 
the pines, then on down a cafion where 
the light was failing. The sergeant was 
sweating freely; he raised his hand to 
press his fur cap backward from his fore- 
head. He drew it quickly away; he 


stopped and started, caught Otto by the 
Still 


sleeve, and drew a long breath. 
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‘“THE TWO MEN CLIMBED SLOWLY.” 


holding his companion, he put his glove 
again to his nose, sniffed at it again, and 
with a mighty tug brought the startled 
Swede to his knees, whispering, ‘‘ I smell 
Indians; I can sure smell ’em, Otto—can 
you?” 

Otto sniffed, and whispered back, ‘* Yes, 
plain!” 

‘* We are ambushed! 
two soldiers sunk in the snow. 





Drop!” and the 
A few 


feet in front of them lay a dark thing; 
crawling to it, they found a large calico 
rag, covered with blood. 

‘*Let’s do something, Carter; we’s in 
a fix.” 

‘Tf we go down, Otto, we are gone; if 
we go back, we are gone; let’s go forward,” 
hissed the sergeant. 

Slowly they crawled from tree to tree. 

‘*Don’t you see the Injuns?” said the 
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Swede, as he pointed to the rocks in front, 
where lay their dark forms. 
gave nosound. The cathedral of nature, 
with its dark pine trunks starting from 
gray snow to support gray sky, was dead. 
Only human hearts raged, for the forms 
which held them lay like black bowlders. 

‘*Egah — lelah washatah,” yelled the 
sergeant. 

Two rifie-shots rang and reverberated 
down the cafion; two more replied in- 
stantly from the soldiers. One Indian 
sunk, and his carbine went clanging down 
the rocks, burying itself in the snow. 
Another warrior rose slightly, took aim, 
but Johnson’s six-shooter cracked again, 
and the Indian settled slowly down with- 
ovt firing. A squaw moved slowly in 
the half-light to where the buck lay. 
Bordeson drew a bead with his carbine. 

‘**Don’t shoot the woman, Otto. Keep 
that hole covered; the place is alive with 
Indians;” and both lay still. 

A buck rose quickly, looked at the ser- 
geant, and dropped back. The latter could 
see that he had him located, for he slowly 
poked his rifle up without showing his 
head. Johnson rolled swiftly to one side, 
aiming with his deadly revolver. Up 
popped the Indian’s head, crack went the 
six-shooter; the head turned slowly, leav- 
ing the top exposed. Crack again went 
the alert gun of the soldier, the ball 
striking the head just below the scalp- 
lock and instantly jerking the body into 
a kneeling position. 

Then all was quiet in 
woods. 

After a time the sergeant addressed his 
voice to the lonely place in Sioux, telling 
the women to come out and surrender— 
to leave the bucks, ete. 

An old squaw rose sharply to her feet, 
slapped her breast, shouted ‘* Lela washa- 
tah,” and gathering up a little girl anda 
bundle, she strode forward to the soldiers. 
Three other women followed, two of them 
in the same blanket. 

‘*Are there any more bucks?” roared 
the sergeant, in Sioux. 

‘*No more alive,” said the old squaw, 
in the same tongue. ; 

‘*Keep your rifle on the hole between 
the rocks; watch these people; I will go 
up,” directed the sergeant as he slowly 
mounted to the ledge, and with levelled 
six -shooter peered slowly over. He 


the gloomy 


stepped in and stood looking down on the 
dead warriors. 
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The still air 












A yelling in broken English smote the 
startled sergeant. ‘* Tro up your hands. 
you d Injun! Ill blow the top off 
you!” came through the quiet. The ser- 
geant sprang down to see the Swede 
standing with carbine levelled at a young 
buck confronting him with adrawn knife 
in his hands, while his blanket lay back 
on the snow. 

‘**He’s a buck—he ain’t no squaw; he 
tried to creep on me with a knife. I'm 
going to kill him,” shouted the excited 
Bordeson. 

‘No, no, don’t kill him. Otto, don’t 
you kill him,” expostulated Johnson, as 
the Swede’s finger clutched nervously at 





the trigger, and turning, he roared, 
‘Throw away that knife, you d— 


Indian!” 

The detachment now came charging in 
through the snow, and gathered around 
excitedly. A late arrival came up, breatli- 
ing heavily, dropped his gun, and spring- 
ing up and down, yelled, ‘‘ Be jabbers, 
I have got among om at last!” <A gen- 
eral laugh went up, and the circle of men 
broke into a straggling line for the re- 
turn. The sergeant took the little girl 
up in hisarms. She grabbed him fierce- 
ly by the throat like a wild-cat, scream- 
ing. While nearly choking, he yet tried 
to mollify her, while her mother, seeing 
no harm was intended, pacified her in the 
soft gutturals of the race. She relaxed 
her grip, and the brave Virginian packed 
her down the mountain, wrapped in his 
soldier cloak. The horses were reached 
in time, and the prisoners put on double 
behind the soldiers, who fed them crack- 
ers as they marched, At 2 o’clock in the 
morning the little command rode into 
Fort Robinson and dismounted at the 
guard-house. The little girl, who was 
asleep and half frozen in Johnson's over- 
coat, would not go to her mother: pcor 
little cat, she had found a nest. The ser- 
geant took her into the guard-house, where 
it was warm. She soon fell asleep, and 
slowly he undid her, delivering her to her 
mother. 

On the following morning he came 
early to the guard-house, loaded with tri- 
fles for his little Indian girl. He had 
expended all his credit at the post-trader’s, 
but he could carry sentiment no further, 
for ‘**To horse!” was sounding, and he 
joined the Orphan Troop to again ride on 
the Dull-Knife trail. The brave Chey- 
ennes were running through the frosty 
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hills, and the cavalry horses pressed hot- 
ly after. For ten days the troops sur- 
rounded the Indians by day, and stood 
guard in the snow by night, but coming 
day found the ghostly warriors gone and 
their rifle-pits empty. They were cut off 
and slaughtered daily, but the gallant 
warriors weve fighting to their last nerve. 
Toward the end they were cooped in a 
gully on War-Bonnatt Creek, where they 
fortified; but two six-pounders had been 
hauled out, and were turned on their 
works. The four troops of cavalry stood 
to horse on the plains all day, waiting for 
the poor wretches to come out, while the 
guns roared, ploughing the frozen dirt 


‘*THE BRAVE CHEYENNES WERE RUNNING THROUGH THE FROSTY HILLS.” 








and snow over their little stronghold; 
but they did not come out. It was known 
that all the provisions they had was the 
dead horse of a corporal of E Troop, which 
had been shot within twenty paces of 
their rifle-pits. 

Se, too, the soldiers were starving, and 
the poor Orphans had only crackers to eat. 
They were freezing also, and murmuring 
to be led to ‘‘ the charge,” that they might 
end it there, but they were an orphan 
troop, and must wait for others to say. 
The sergeant even asked an officer to let 
them go, but was peremptorily told to get 
back in the ranks. 

The guns ceased at night, while the 
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troops drew off to build fires, warm their 
rigid fingers, thaw out their buffalo moc- 
casins, and munch crackers, leaving a 
strong guard around the Cheyennes. In 
the night there was a shooting—the Ind- 
ians had charged through and had gone. 

The day following they were again sur- 
rounded on some bluffs, and the battle 
waged until night. Next day there was a 
veak fire from the Indian position on the 
impregnable bluffs, and presently it ceased 
entirely. The place was approached with 
care and trepidation, but was empty. Two 
Indian boys, with their feet frozen, had 
been left as decoys, and after standing off 
four troops of cavalry for hours, they too 
had in some mysterious way departed. 

But the pursuit was relentless; on, on 
over the rolling hills swept the famish- 
ing troopers, and again the Spartan band 
turned at bay, firmly intrenched on a 
bluff as before. This was the last stand— 
nature was exhausted. The soldiers sur- 
rounded them, and Major Wessells turned 
the handle of the human vise. The com- 
mand gathered closer about the doomed 
pits—they crawled on their bellies from 
one stack of sage-brush to the next. They 
were freezing. The order to charge came 
to the Orphan Troop, and yelling his com- 
mand,Sergeant Johnson ran forward. Up 
from the sage-brush floundered the stif- 
fened troopers, following on. They ran 
over three Indians, who lay sheltered in 
a little cut, and these killed three soldiers 
together with an old frontier sergeant 
who wore long hair, but they were de- 
stroyed in turn. While the Orphans 
swarmed under the hill, a rattling dis- 
charge poured from the rifle-pits; but the 
troop had gotten under the fire, and it 
all passed over their heads. On they 
pressed, their blood now quickened by ex- 
citement, crawling up the steep, while 
volley on volley poured over them. Witi- 
in nine feet of the pits was a rim-rock 
ledge over which the Indian bullets swept, 
and here the charge was stopped. It now 
becameaduel. Every time a head showed 
on either side, it drew fire like a flue-hole. 
Suddenly our Virginian sprang on the 
ledge, and like a trill on a piano poured 
a six shooter into the intrenchment, and 
dropped back. 

Major Wessells, who was commanding 
the whole foree, crawled to the position 
of the Orphan Troop, saying, ‘‘ Doing fine 
work, boys. Sergeant, I would advise you 
to take off that red scarf ’’—when a bullet 
Vou. XOV.—No. 567.—37 
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cut the major across the breast, whirling 
him around and throwing him. A sol- 
dier, one Lannon, sprang to him and 
pulled him down the bluff, the major 
protesting that he was not wounded, 
which proved to be true, the bullet hav- 
ing passed through lis heavy clothes. 

The troops had drawn up on the oth- 
er sides, and a perfect storm of bullets 
whirled over the intrenchments. The 
powder blackened the faces of the men, 
and they took off their caps or had them 
shot off. To raise the head for more than 
a fraction of a second meant death. 

Johnson had exchanged five shots with 
a fine-looking Cheyenne, and every time 
he raised his eye to a level with the rock, 
White Antelope’s gun winked at him. 

“You will get killed directly,” yelled 
Lannon to Johnson; ‘‘they have you 
spotted.” ’ 

The smoke blew and eddied over them ; 
again Johnson rose, and again White 
Antelope’s pistol cracked an accompani- 
ment to his own; but with movement like 
lightning the sergeant sprang through 
the smoke, and fairly shoving his car- 
bine to White Antelope’s breast, he pulled 
the trigger. A 50-calibre gun boomed 
in Johnson's face, and a volley roared 
from the pits, but he fell backward into 
cover. His comrades set him up to see 
if any red stains came through the grime, 
but he was unhurt. 

The firing grew; a blue haze hung over 
the hill. Johnson again looked across 
the glacis, but again his eye met the sav- 
age glare of White Antelope. 

‘*T haven't got him yet, Lannon, but I 
will;” and Sergeant Jolinson again slow- 
ly reloaded his pistol and carbine. 

‘*Now, men, give them a volley!” or- 
dered the enraged man, and.as volley an- 
swered volley, through the smoke sprang 
the daring soldier, and standing over 
White Antelope as the smoke swirled 
and almost hid him, he poured his six 
balls into his enemy, and thus died one 
brave man at the hands of another in fair 
battle. The sergeant leaped back and lay 
down among the men, stunned by the 
concussions. He said he would do no 
more. His mercurial temperament had 
undergone a change, or, to put it better, 
he conceived it to be outrageous to fight 
these poor people, five against one. He 
characterized it as ‘‘a d infantry 
fight,” and rising, talked in Sioux to the 
enemy—asked them to surrefder, or they 
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must otherwise die. A young girl an- held desperately to their weapons. 4, 
swered him, and said they would like to. old bunch of buckskin rags rose «slow}] 
An old woman sprang on her and cut and fired a carbine aimlessly. Twer; 
her throat with a dull knife, yelling bullets rolled and tumbled it along t), 
meanwhile to the soldiers that ‘‘they ground, and again the smoke drifted 
would never surrender alive,” and saying the mount. This time the air grew cle: 
what she had done. Buffalo-robes lay all about, blood spott; 
Many soldiers were being killed, and everywhere. The dead bodies of thir 
the fire from the pits grew weaker. The two Cheyennes lay, writhed and twiste: 
men were beside themselves with rage. on the packed snow, and among the: 
Charge!” rang through the now still air many women and children, cut and fu 
from some strong voice, and, with a vol- rowed with lead. In a corner was a }) 
ley, over the works poured the troops, of wounded squaws, half covered with di 
with six-shooters going, and clubbed swept over them by the storm of bullets 
carbines. Yells, explosions, and amid a One broken creature half raised hers: 
whirlwind of smoke the soldiers and Ind- from the bunch. A maddened trumpet 
ians swayed about, now more slowly and threw up his gun to shoot, but Sergea: 
quieter, until the smoke eddied away. Jolmson leaped and kicked his gun out o! 
Men stood still, peering about with wild his hands high into the air, saying, ‘‘ T| 
open eyes through blackened faces. They fight is over.” 
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THE HEROINE. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








T ER raiment changes with the fleeting fashions 
Of years that pass, but she abides in sooth 











Unchanged, the star and shrine of human passions, 
Or wise and old, or sweet in flowerlike youth. 





Naomi she, the veiled and bent with sorrows, 
Or clear-eyed Ruth, or Dido famed and fair, 
Helen the beautiful, of dim to-morrows, 


Or sad Elaine, slain by her love’s despair. 
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She trails her soundless garments down the ages, 


A vision and a dream, or rustling steals 
Past trembling arras in those haunted pages 
Where man forever fights and woman kneels. 


Our modern books and pictures often show her 


ras sae 


Serene and college-bred and trimly gowned, 
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Sut able yet to make for all who know her 
This queer old world one vast enchanted ground. 
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To bind and loose, this still remains her mission, 
To loose and bind:—whatever be her name, 
Her date. from Homer down, or her condition 


The heroine herself abides the same. 
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THEN the Vice-President of the Unit- 
\\ ed States is sworn into office he 
takes the oath in the same Senate-Cham 

where later he is to preside over a 
limited, and in one sense a select body 
of men. But as the President of the 
United States presides over the entire na- 
tion, he takes his oath of office in the pres- 
ence of as many of the American people 
as ean see him, and he is not shut in by 
the elose walls of a room, but stands in 
the open air, under the open sky, with the 
marble heights of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate for his back- 
vround, and with the great dome of the 
Capitol for his sounding-board. 

The two ceremonies differ greatly. One 
suggests the director of a railroad address- 
ing the stockholders at their annual meet- 
ing, while the other is as impressive in its 
simplicity as Moses talking to the chosen 
people from the mountain-side. 

The Chamber of the Senate is a great 
oblong room, with a heavy gallery run 
ning back from an unbroken front to each 
of the four walls, and rising almost to the 
ceiling. There is a carpet on the floor, 
and rows of school-desks placed in curved 
lines, facing a platform and three short 
The first row, where the 
official stenographers sit, is on the floor 
of the Senate-Chamber; the second, for 
the clerks, is raised above it; and higher 
still, behind the clerks, is the massive 
desk of the Vice-President, or the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, as he is called when he 
presides over that body. Opposite to the 
desk of the Vice-President, and at each 
side of it, are wide entrances with swing- 
ing leather doors. The Chamber is light- 
ed from above, and is decorated in quiet 
colors; there are several fine oil-paintings 
on the wall behind the President’s desk, 
and a large American flag above his chair. 

On the morning of the 4th of March 
last the galleries were massed with peo- 
ple, and the Senators, instead of sitting 
each at his own desk, crowded together to 
see the Vice-President inaugurated, while 
several hundreds of yellow chairs were 
squeezed in among the school-desks for 
the use of the members of the House. In 
front of the clerk’s desk were two leather 
chairs, for the new President and the old 


rows of chairs. 
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President, and 
ambassadors. 

It had been an all-night session, and 
the Senators had remained in the Cham 
ber until near sunrise, and looked rumpled 
and weary in consequence. Among them 
were several men whose term of office 
would expire when the clock over the 
door told mid-day; they had been six 
years or less in that room, and in three- 
quarters of an hour they would leave it 
perhaps for the last time. The men who 
had taken their seats from them, and who 
were to be sworn in by the new Vice- 
President, sat squeezed in beside them, 
looking conscious and uncomfortable, like 
new boys on their first day at school. 
Caricaturists and the artists of the daily 
papers had made the faces of many of 
them familiar, and while the people wait 
ed for the chief actors to appear, they 
pointed out the more conspicuous Sena 
tors to each other, looking down upon 
them with the same interest that visitors 
to the Zoo bestow on the bears. 


the seats for the foreign 


In the front of the gallery reserved for 
the diplomatic corps sat the wife of the 
Chinese minister. She was the only bit 
of color in the room that was not Ameri- 
can or imported from Paris. She wasa lit- 
tle person in blue satin, with a great head- 
dress of red, and her face was painted like 
the face of a picture, according to the cus- 
tom of her country. She looked down 
at the Senators in their funereal frock 
coats, and at the bonnets of the American 
women near her, as though the moment 
held at least that much interest for her, 
‘and was prettily unconscious that she was 
the most interesting figure present. 

Back of her, accompanied by her secre- 
tary, was the exiled Queen of Hawaii, a 
handsome dark-skinned negress, quietly 
but richly dressed, and carrying herself 
with great dignity. In front of her was 
a young English peer, a secretary of the 
British Embassy, who took photographs 
of the scene below him with a hand-cam 
era, knowing perfectly well that had he 
beerl guilty of such a piece of imperti 
nence in his own Lower House, he would 
have been taken out of the gallery by the 
collar and thrown into thé lobby. 

The expectant quiet of the hour was 
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first broken by a young man with his 
hair banged over his forehead, and a 
fluffy satin tie that drooped upon his 
breast. He gazed meekly about him out 
of round spectacles, and announced, in a 
high, shrill voice, 

‘*The ambassadors from foreign coun- 
tries.” 

In the courts of Europe, where they 
take state ceremonies more seriously than 
we do, there is a functionary who is 
known as the *‘ Announcer of Ambassa- 
> or the ‘Introducer of Ambassa- 
dors,” —his title explains his duties. The 
American introducer of ambassadors was 
a subordinate official; and although we 
are a free people and love simplicity and 
hate show, it did seem as though, for 
that occasion only, some one with a lit- 
tle more manner, or a little less ease of 
manner, might have been chosen to an- 
nounce the various dignitaries as they 
entered the Chamber. A thin young man 
in a short sack-coat running excitedly up 
and down the aisle leading to the Presi- 
dent’s desk did not exactly seem to rise to 
the requirements of the occasion; espe- 
cially was this the case when he put his 
hand on the breast of the first of the am- 
bassadors and shoved him back until he 
was ready to announce him. 

The foreign ambassadors were four in 
number, and very beautiful in their dip- 
lomatic uniforms and sashes of the royal 
orders. They seated themselves, with 
obvious content, in places on a line with 
those reserved for the President and Pre- 
sident-elect. 

The young man skipped gayly back up 
the aisle and announced, ‘‘ The members 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” and the Chief Justice and his fel- 
low-judges came rustling forward in black 
silk robes and seated themselves facing 
the ambassadors, and then all of them 
with one accord crossed their legs. 

The ‘‘ministers from foreign lands” 
came next in a glittering line, and crowd- 
ed into the second row of school-desks, 
shunting and shifting themselves about 
several times, like cars in a freight-yard 
when a train is being made up, until 
each was in his right place and no one’s 
dignity was jeoparded. Then came the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
who ascended the steps leading to the 
desk, and took his place next to the chairs 
reserved for the incoming Vice-President 
and the outgoing Vice-President, and 


dors,’ 
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looked down at the empty red chair he 
low him, on which, had the pleasure o{ 
many people been consulted, he would 
have sat that day. 

The other members of the House poure: 
into the room without order or prec 
dence, and spread themselves over t) 
floor, picking up the yellow chairs an 
-arrying them nearer to the front, o 
shoving them out of their way and piling 
them up one on top of the other in th. 
corners. There were very young me) 
among them, and many old and wel] 
known men, and they had smuggled i) 
with them Governors of States, with a fe 
of their aides in uniform, and a numbe: 
of lobbyists, and politicians out of office 
but with much more power than those to 
whom they had given it. Then quietly 
from a side door behind the President's 
desk came Major-General Nelson A 
Miles, commender of the United States 
army, ane. the naval officer who ranked 
with him, and their adjutants; and oppo 
site to them, from the other door, appeared 
the next ambassador to France, who, as 
the marshal of the great parade which was 
to follow, and on account of his promised 
new dignity, was one of the heroes of thie 
hour. The three aides of General Porter 
were the sons of former Presidents. The 
youngest of them was young Garfield, a 
modest, manly; good-looking boy in the 
uniform of a cavalry officer. 

In the gallery to the left of the Presi 
dent’s desk were three empty rows of 
benches, which, as every one knew by this 
time, were reserved for the family of the 
incoming President, and the first real in 
terest of the morning arrived when the 
doors above this gallery were held open, 
and the ladies who were to occupy these 
places, and later, so large a place in the 
interest of the country, appeared at the 
top of the steps. Portraits and photo- 
graphs rendered it easy to recognize them. 
and though the spectators gave no sign of 
welcome to these unofficial members of 
the President’s household, they held ev- 
ery eye in the place. The mother of the 
incoming President came down the steps 


. briskly, as eager and smiling and young 


as her son in spite of her white hair and 
gold spectacles; the people smiled back at 
her in sympathy with her pleasure at his 
triumph, and the scene at once took on 
a human interest it had not held before. 
For while it is possible at any time to 
look at ambassadors in diamond stars and 
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brave soldiers in gold lace, it is not pos- 
sible every day to see a mother as she 
watches her sgn at the moment when he 
takes the oath that makes him the ex- 
ecutive head of seventy millions of peo- 
ple. 

The wife of the new President followed 
his mother slowly. She had been ill, and 
as she came down the steps she was part- 
ly supported on each side by one of her 
husband’s friends. Her face was very 
pale, but quite beautiful and young-look- 
ing, like that of a girl,and the blue vel- 
vet that she wore softened and enriched 
the noble lines which pain and great suf- 
fering had cut on her face. 

The young man with the butterfly tie 
and the short coat dashed up and down 
the middle aisle now with hysterical 
vigor, and announced over his shoulder 
during one of his flights that the ** Vice- 
President and the Vice-President-elect ” 
were approaching. Mr. Stevenson came 
in, with Mr. Hobart following him, and 
the two men ascended the steps of the plat- 
form and bowed to Speaker Reed, who 
rose to greet them. 

There were now only the two chief 
actors to come, and the crowded room 
waited with its interest at the highest 
pitch. The members of Congress who 
had crowded 


in around the doorways 
were pushed back on each other, and 
those who had slipped down the aisles 
slid in between the desks, as the young 


man announced ‘* The President and 
President-elect.” 

As Mr. Cleveland and Major McKinley 
entered, walking close together, the peo- 
ple rose, and every one leaned forward 
for a better sight of the President to be, 
and to observe ‘‘ how the outgoing Presi- 
dent took it.” The outgoing President 
took it exceedingly well. He could af- 
ford to do so. He had taken that short 
walk down that same aisle often before, 
and he looked as though he took it 
now for the last time with satisfaction 
and content. He smiled slightly as he 
passed between his enemies of the Senate. 
He could afford to do that also, for he 
had kept a country at peace when they 
had tried to drag it into war, and he had 
framed the great Treaty of Arbitration 
which they had emasculated in order to 
hurt him, only succeeding in hurting 
themselves. 

As the two men walked down the aisle 
together, Major McKinley with all his 
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troubles before him, in his fresh ney 
clothes and with an excited, nervyoy 
smile on his clear-cut face, looked like 
bridegroom; and Mr. Cleveland, smili) 
tolerantly, and with that something abou 
him of dignity which comes to a man w), 
has held great power, looked like his be; 
man, who had been through the ordea 
himself and had cynical doubts as to th 
future. As the two men seated then 
selves, Mr. Cleveland on the right an 
Major McKinley on the left, the latte: 
looked up at the gallery where his wif 
and mother sat and gave them a quick 
bow of recognition, as though lhe wished 
them to feel that they too were included 
in this, his moment of triumph. 

The ceremony which followed was 
brief and full of business. Mr. Stevenson 
read a farewell address to the Senators, 
in which he said flattering things to them 
and thanked them for their courtesies: 
and a clergyman read a long prayer, al 
most as long as the address of the Vice- 
President, while the Senators gazed at 
their friends in the galleries, and three 
people in the gallery stood up, while the 
greater number sat staring about them. 
Then Mr. Stevenson delivered the oath 
to Mr. Hobart, and Mr. Hobart took the 
oath by bowing his head gravely, and 
the country was on the instant in the 
strange position of having a Democratic 
President and a Republican Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Hobart read his address calm- 
ly and in the same manner in which the 
president of a bank might read a report 
to the board of directors. It of necessity 
could not contain anything of a startling 
nature, as the Vice-President’s duties are 
entirely those of a presiding officer. Mr. 
Hobart’s first duty as Vice-President was 
to swear in the new Senators, who came up 
to his desk in groups of four, the incom- 
ing Senators being escorted by the out- 
going Senators. 

When the new Senators had taken the 
oath, the procession formed again witli 
the purpose of marching out to the stand 
erected in front of the Senate wing of the 
Capitol, where the chief ceremony of the 
day, the swearing in of the new President 
by the Chief Justice, was to take place. 

But the Senate committee who had 
charge of the arrangements, or it may 
have been the young man with the butter- 
fly tie, bungled the procession sadly, and 
the feelings of the diplomatic corps were 
hurt. The members of a diplomatic corps 
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usually take themselves seriously, and 
especially those in Washington, which is 
a post where they have very little to do 
except to look after their dignity. And 
the women in Washington spoil them, 
and the rude and untutored American 
politicians, some of whom are opposed on 
principle to the demoralizing practice of 
wearing evening dress, do not appreciate 
the niceties of the positions which the 
foreign diplomatists hold to one another. 
The ministers were hurt, in the first place, 
because the ambassadors had been allow- 
ed to go into the Senate-Chamber with- 
out them; they did not like the places 
assigned them after they had arrived 
there; and when the procession started 
they found themselves left to follow Con- 
gressmen and others before whom they 
should have taken precedence. So, in- 


stead of going out on to the platform to’ 


witness the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent, they held an indignation meeting in 
the drauglty corridors, and decided to go 
home, which they did. These gentlemen 
were the guests of the nation, and the 
members of Congress and of the judiciary 
are our own people, and acted as their 
hosts. Common courtesy and the conven- 
tion which exists in other countries en- 
join it upon a government to give the 
diplomatic corps precedence of the local 
administrators, just as a host gives the 
better place at dinner to the visiting 
stranger, and not to members of his own 
family. If a thing is worth doing, it is 
worth doing correctly, and either there 
should be no precedence at all, or it should 
mean something, and should show what 
it means. Neither the members of the 
Senate nor of the House gained any credit 
or additional glory by shoving themselves 
into places which should by right and 
courtesy have been given to the foreign 
ministers. The diplomatic corps, on the 
other hand, were there as representatives 
of friendly powers to show respect to the 
new President; and if, through no fault 
of his, they were treated with insufficient 
consideration, it would surely have been 
better for them to witness the ceremonies 
and afterwards to lodge their complaint. 
But to go away pouting like a parcel of 
children with their toys under their arms 
was distinctly disrespectful to the Presi- 
dent, and was hardly the act°of gentle- 
men, not even of diplomats. 

The platform to which the procession 
made its way was built out upon the steps 
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of the Capitol between the Senate wing 
and the main entrance. It was construct 
ed of unplaned boards, with a raised daj 
in front, upon which were three arm 
chairs and a table; around this dais wer, 
many more chairs for the chief digni 
taries, and behind this chosen circle we: 
unplaned benches slanting back lik: 
hurdles to the wall of the Capitol. Ther 
were more than enough of these benches 
and the spectators from the Senate-Cham 
ber did not suffice to fill more than hal{ 
of them. Hence at the back of the crowd 
on the stand was an ugly blank streteh of 
yellow-pine boards, which, besides being 
undecorative in itself, gave the erroneous 
impression that there was not as full a 
house as had been expected, and that the 
attraction had failed to attract. Except 
for this blot of pine boards the picture as 
the crowd saw it, looking up from the 
grounds of the Capitol, was a noble and 
impressive one, full of dignity and mean- 
ing. Any scene with the Capitol build- 
ing for a background must of necessity be 
impressive. Its situation is more impos- 
ing than that of the legislative buildings 
of any other country; the Houses of Par- 
liament on the Thames and at Buda-Pesth 
on the Danube appear heavy and sombre 
in comparison; the Chamber of Deputies 
on the Seine is not to be compared with it 
in any way. No American can look upon 
it and see its great swelling dome, balanced 
on the broad shoulders of the two marble 
wings, and the myriads of steps leading to 
it, without feeling a thrill of pride and 
pleasure that so magnificent a monument 
should belong to his country and to him. 

Rising directly above the heads of the 
crowd was the front of the platform, 
wrapped with American flags and colored 
bunting; above that was the black mass 
of the spectators, with just here and there 
a bit of color in a woman's gown or in the 
uniforms of the ambassadors and of the 
few officers of the army and militia. Be- 
yond these the crowd saw the empty 
boards glaring in the sunshine; and then 
the grand fagade of the Capitol, black 
with spectators on the steps, on the great 
statues, along the roof, and around the 
dome. The crowd gathered there were so 
far distant that what went on below was 
but a pantomime to them, played by tiny, 
foreshortened dwarfs. 

To the foreigners in the crowd the ab- 
sence of any guard or escort of soldiers 
near the President, or of soldiers of any 
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sort, was probably the most peculiar fea- 
ture of the scene. In no other country 
would the head of the nation, whether he 
rule by inheritance or is elected to power, 
stand on such an occasion so close to the 
people without a military escort. The 
President of France does not even go to 
the races at Longchamps without an es- 
cort of soldiers. But the President of the 
United States is always unattended, and 
soldiers could not add to the dignity of 
his office. When he rode in state, later 
in the day, from the Capitol to the White 
House, he was surrounded by cavalry, 
who were, however, part of and in keep- 
ing with the procession. But when the 
President takes the oath of office before 
the people and delivers his inaugural ad- 
dress, there is not a single man in uniform 
to stand between him and his fellow-coun- 
trymen, crowded together so close to him 
that by bending forward he could touch 
them with his hand. 

The spectacle as it was presented to the 
people on the stand was more brilliant 
than that seen by those on the ground. 
The stand overlooked a crowd of men, 
among whom were many women. It 
was a well-dressed crowd and well-be- 


haved, but by no means a great crowd: 
at a football-match on Thanksgiving day 
in New York three times as many people 


are gathered together. But it spread 
away from the stand in an unbroken 
mass for about a hundred yards, and 
stretched even farther to the right and 
left. On the outskirts people came and 
stood for a moment and walked away 
again, moving in and out among the trees 
of the Capitol grounds freely, and with- 
out police supervision or interference: 
bicyclers dismounted and looked across 
the heads of the mass for a few minutes, 
and then mounted and rode away. 
There were no tickets of admission to 
this open space. The man with the 
broadest shoulders or the woman who 
came first stood as near to the President 
as any one on the platform, and heard 
him as easily as though they were con- 
versing together in the same room. Had 
it not been for the procession which 
was to follow, the crowd would perhaps 
have been greater; but the people in 
Washington that day preferred, apparent- 
ly, to make sure of a place along the line 
of the parade where they could see the 
President quite as well as at the Capitol, 
knowing that later in the afternoon they 
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could read his inaugural address in the 
newspapers. From the centre of thy 
crowd, rising like the judges’ stands at 
race - meeting, were three roughly mad 
shanties, from which cameras photo 
graphed the actors on the platform at tl 
rate of several thousands of exposures » 
minute, which photographs were a fey 
days later to reproduce the scene from tly 
stage of a dozen different theatres all ove: 
the United States. 

Three or four troops of the United 
States cavalry and two troops of the 
smart cavalry from Cleveland were 
drawn up at the edge of the crowd, and 
the shining coats of the horses and the 
tossing plumes in the helmets and the 
yellow-topped busbies made a brilliant 
bit of color under the green trees. Back 
of all was the front of the new Congres- 


-sional Library, trying not to look like 


the facade of the Paris Opera-House, with 
its gilded dome flashing in the warm sun- 
shine. 

The family and friends of the Presi- 
dent, who were so numerous that it seem- 
ed as though the entire town of Canton 
had moved down upon Washington, took 
their places around the dais, and the 
crowd cheered Major McKinley's wife and 
Major McKinley's mother. And the la- 
dies smiled and bowed, and appeared su- 
premely happy and content, as they look- 
ed down upon the faces in the crowd, 
which had turned a queer ghastly white 
in the bright sunlight, and appeared, as 
they were all raised simultaneously, like 
a carpet of human heads. 

The procession, as it came from the 
Senate-Chamber, was not as effective as 
it might have been, for it came by jerks 
and starts, with long -spaces in between, 
and then in groups, the members of which 
crowded on each other's heels. Senators: 
and Representatives who had lagged be- 
hind, in their anxiety to catch up with the 
procession, walked across the benches, 
stepping from one to another as boys race 
each other to the place in the front row of 
the top gallery. The crowd below cheer- 
ed mightily when it saw the President 
and President-elect, and Major McKinley 
walked out on the dais, and bowed bare- 
headed many times, while Mr. Cleveland, 
who throughout the day had left the cen- 
tre of the stage entirely to his friend, 
gazed about him at the green trees and 
the swaying crowd, and perhaps remem- 
bered two other inaugural addresses, 
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vhich he had delivered to much the same 
epowd from the same platform. 

The people were not kept waiting long, 

‘or the ceremony that makes a Presi- 
lent lasts less than six minutes, while six 
iours are required to fasten the crown 
ipon the Czar of Russia and to place the 
sceptre in his hand. One stone in that 
sceptre is worth one million of dollars, 
the crown three millions, and all the 
rulers of Europe, or their representatives, 
and great generals and statesmen, sur- 
round the Emperor while he takes the 
oath of office in the chapel of the gilded 
walls and jewelled pillars. And outside 
seventy thousand soldiers guard his safe- 
ty. The President of the United States 
last March took his oath of office on a 
Bible which had been given him by the 
colored congregation of a Methodist 
chureh, with the sunshine on his head in 
place of a crown, with his mother and 
wife sitting near him on yellow kitchen 
chairs, and his only sceptre was the type- 
written address bulging from the pocket 
of his frock-coat. 

The little Chief Justice in his vast silk- 
en robe took the Bible which the clerk of 
the Senate handed to him, and held it open 
before the President-elect, and the Presi- 
dent, who was in a moment to be the ex- 
President, stood up beside them, with his 
hat in his hand and his head bared to 
the spring breeze, and turned and looked 
down kindly at the people massed below. 

The people saw three men dressed 
plainly in black, one of them grave and 
judicial, another pale and earnest, and 
the third looking out across the mob un- 
moved and content. The noise and move- 
ment among the people were stilled for a 
moment as the voice of the Chief Justice 
recited the oath of office. As he spoke, it 
was as though he had pronounced an in- 
cantation, for although the three figures 
remained as they were so faras the people 
could see, a great transformation which 
the people could not see passed over the 
whole of the land, and its influence pene- 
trated to the furthermost corners of the 
earth. There came a new face at the 
door and a new step on the floor, and 
men who had thoughts above office, men 
who held office, and men who hoped to 
hold office recognized the change that 
had. come. It came to the postmaster of 
the fourth class buried in the snows near 
British Columbia, to the ambassador to 
the court of St. James, to the inspector 


of customs where the Rio Grande cuts 
Mexico from the alkali plains and chap- 
arral of Texas, to the gauger on the coral 
reef of Key West, to the revenue-ofticer 
among the moonshiners on Smoky Moun- 
tain, to American consuls in Europe, in 
South America, in Asia, in the South Pa- 
cific isles. Little men who had been made 
cabinet ministers became little men again, 
and dwindled and sank into oblivion; 
other little men grew suddenly into big 
men, until the name and fame of them 
filled the land; mills that had been closed 
down sprang into usefulness; in other 
mills wheels ceased to turn, and furnace 
fires grew cold; the lakes of Nicaragua 
moved as though a hand had stirred the 
waters, and began to flow from ocean to 
ocean and to cut a continent in two; stocks 
rose and fell; ministers of foreign affairs 
in all parts of the world planned new 
treaties and new tariffs; a newspaper cor- 
respondent in a calaboose in Cuba saw 
the jail doors swing open and the Span- 
ish comandante beckon him out; and the 
boy orator of the Platte, who had been 
given the votes of nearly seven million cit- 
izens, heard the door of the White House 
close in his face and shut him out for- 
ever. 

A government had changed hands with 
the quietness and dignity of the voice of 
the Chief Justice itself, and as Major Me- 
Kinley bent to kiss the open Bible he 
became the executive head of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and Grover 
Cleveland one of the many millions of 
American citizens he had sworn to pro- 
tect. 

A few foolish people attended the inau- 
guration exercises and went away disap- 
pointed. This was not because the exer- 
cises were not of interest, but for the 
reason that the visitors saw them from 
the wrong point of view. They apparently 
expected to find in the inauguration of the 
President of a republic the same glitter 
and display that they had witnessed in 
state ceremonies in Europe. And by look- 
ing for pomp and rigid etiquette and offi- 
cialism they missed the whole significance 
of the inauguration, which is not intended 
to glorify any one man, but is a national 
celebration in which every citizen has a 
share—a sort of family gathering where 
all the members of the clan, from the resi- 
dents of the thirteen original States to 
those of that State which has put the la- 
test star in the flag, are brought together 
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to rejoice over a victory and to make the 
best of a defeat. There is no such cel- 
ebration in any other country, and it 
is surely much better to enjoy it as 
something unique in its way and dis- 
tinctly our own, than to compare some 
of its features with like features of cor- 
onations and royal weddings abroad, in 
which certain ruling families glorify 
themselves and the people pay the bill. 
Why should we go out of our way to 
compare cricket in America with cricket 
as it is played on its native turf in Eng- 
land, when we have a national game of 
our own which we play better than any 
one else? 

There was an effort made before the 
inauguration, by certain anarchistic news- 
papers in New York, to make it appear 
that the managers of ceremonies at Wash- 
ington were aping the extravagant and 
ostentatious festivities of a monarchy, 
and it was pointed out, with indigna- 
tion, that the inauguration would proba- 
bly cost a half-million of dollars, of which 
the government would pay the larger 
part, and committees and private sub- 
seribers would make up the rest. This 
estimate looks rather small when it is re- 
membered that at the coronation of the 
Czar the sum spent on ten sets of harness 
used in the procession alone amounted to 
eighty thousand dollars, which is more 
than the actual cost of the entire inau- 
gural exercises. Soit can be seen that the 
laurels of our foreign friends, in this re- 
spect at least, are as yet quite safe from us. 
It is impossible to compare the inaugura- 
tion with state celebrations abroad, be- 
cause the whole spirit of the thing is dif- 
ferent. In Europe the people have little 
part in a state function except as specta- 
tors. They pay taxes to support a royal 
family and a standing army, and when a 
part of the royal family or a part of the 
army goes out on parade, the people line 
the sidewalks and look on. 

In the inaugural procession the people 
themselves are the performers; the rul- 
ers for the time being are of their own 
choosing; and the people not only march 
in the parade, but they accomplish the 
somewhat difficult feat of standing on the 
sidewalks and watching themselves as 
they do it. There is all the difference 
between the two that there is between an 
amateur performance in which every une 
in the audience knows every one on the 
stage, and has helped to make the thing 
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a success, and a professional performance: 
where the spectators pay a high price to 
have some one else amuse them. 

Every man who had voted the straig}it 
tepublican ticket, and every Democrat 
who had voted for Major McKinley by 
cause he represented sound money, felt 
that his vote gave him a share in the in 
auguration, and that he had as good a 
right to celebrate the event as Mr. Mark 
Hanna himself; so the inaugural proces 
sion and the inaugural ball which fol 
lowed the swearing in of the new Presi- 
dent were distinctly representative of the 
whole people, and not especially of any 
party, and certainly not of any class. In 
the inaugural parade there were many 
magnificent displays by the military, and 
some superb uniforms and excellent mu 
sic, and distinguished men from all over 


the Union, but the feature of the parade 


was its democracy. It represented the 
people, and every condition of the people; 
the people got it up, and the people car- 
ried it through to success, and their bro 
thers and cousins stood by and applauded 
them. Parts of it were homely and parts 
of it were absurd, and some of it dragged 
and was tiresome; but the part that bored 
one spectator was probably the very fea 
ture of the parade which the man stand 
ing next to him enjoyed the most. 

It was a great family outing, and it 
was interesting to hear the people of 
Washington, many of whom do not know 
that there is any cultivated land lying 
beyond the shadow of the Washington 
monument, cheering their fellow-country- 
men from the far West and North, and to 
hear the bands playing ** Dixie” and ‘* My 
Maryland,” which, had they been whis- 
tled in the streets of Washington some 
years before, would have brought out a 
riot instead of cheers. It was interesting 
also to see the white folks applauding the 
colored troops, and the old G. A. R. vet- 
eran who would not have had his lost 
arm back again on that day for several 
pensions, and to see the coming ambas 
sador to France, to whom the great suc 
cess of this really great parade was due. 
marching in the same column with the 
men against whom he had fought at 
Grant’s side, 

It was a great pity that more Ameri- 
eans could not have seen the bluejackets 
from the ships of war rolling and swag- 
gering down PennsylvaniaA venue, which 
is the finest boulevard for such a proces- 
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sion that this country affords, and the en- 
gineers with their red capes, the cavalry 
with their yellow plumes and two thou- 
sand sabres flashing in the sunlight, and 
the bicycle corps creeping and balancing 
at a snail's pace. 

Even the new regulation cap of the en- 
listed men, which is the ugliest and least 
military-looking cap worn by any soldier 
in any part of this wide world, failed to 
make the people love the soldier boys any 
the less. For the people see them so sel- 
dom that they can only be grateful and 
cheer them when they do, even though 
they are forced to wear a head-gear in 
which no mau with any self-respect could 
face his adversary. 

Next to the bluejackets, who are al- 
ways first in the hearts of their country- 
men, the light blue uniforms and red 
rapes of the engineers probably pleased 
the people best. They were all good and 
splendid in their own way, whether it 
was the rows on rows of infantry with 
their white facings, or the gauntlets and 
plumes of the cavalry, or the shining guns 
of the artillery crawling disjointedly like 
great iron spiders over the smooth asphalt. 

There was a foreign touch and a sug- 
gestion of Europe in the jackets of Troop 
A of Cleveland on their magnificent black 
horses, in the brass-spiked helmets of the 
Essex troop, and in the new light blue 
uniforms of the squad from Troop A of 
New York, who looked even handsomer 
than when they wore the service uni- 
form. These are all militiamen, but they 
are rough riders and trick riders, and can 
clear a street during a riot or sit their 
horses and dodge coupling-pins with the 
sang-froid and coolness of real veterans. 

There was one cavalry troop that was 
missed at the inauguration which should 
have been there, and, because of its tradi- 
tions, should always be the escort of the 
incoming President. The First City 
Troop of Philadelphia took part in the 
war of the Revolution, and in every war 
in which this country has been engaged. 
It is a small body, but it sent eighty offi- 
cers in command of cavalry regiments 
into the civil war. This troop acted as 
the escort of General Washington when 
he was President, and as the body-guard 
of almost every other new President. 
General Harrison, however, broke tlie 
precedent, and preferred to have some of 
the members of his old regiment act as his 
body-guard. Major McKinley followed 


his example. The next President may 
like to have his bicycle club escort him 
The action of General Harrison was 1 
doubt pleasant for the Grand Army vet 
erans and his personal friends of the ol: 
regiment, but it is a question whethe 
the people would not have preferred th, 
record and the magnificence of the City 
Troop, who may be considered to have in 
herited their right to act as the escort o 
the President. 

When the government, as represented 
by the soldiers and the bluejackets, had 
inspired the spectators with pride and 
patriotism, the people themselves, as rep 
resented by the militia and the Governors 
of the different States and political or- 
ganizations, fell into line behind them, 
and showed how well they could march, 
and claimed their share of the public 
triumph and the public applause. Some 
of the militia regiments marched as well 
as the regulars, or better, and the naval 
cadets from New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Rhode Island would have passed inspec- 
tion as ‘‘apprentices” for a real ship of 
war. There were many different kinds 
of uniform, and the men who wore them 
came from such great distances that their 
presence in Washington brought home 
the fact of how far-reaching is the sway 
of the republic and how broad its terri- 
tory. There were the Hemming Guards, 
Texas volunteers from Gainesville, Texas, 
who won their uniforms only last July 
by scoring 977 at the State encampment, 
and who appeared in them at the in- 
auguration. And near these new sol- 
diers from the largest State was what is 
perhaps the oldest organization, from the 
smallest State, the Newport Artillery, 
which antedates the Union, and exists 
under a charter from King George II. in 
1739, when England declared war on 
Spain—a charter which was ratified in 
1782 by the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly. There was also the Fifth Regi- 
ment of Maryland, which has a reputa- 
tion almost as great as that of the New 
York Seventh, and there was the Sev- 
enty-first of that city, a body which has 
its nucleus in the American Rifles; there 
was the order of the Old Guard from the 
modern city of Chicago, but which is 
composed of descendants of men who 
fought in the Indian wars and French 
wars, and in the wars of the Revolution 
and of 1812; and a few members of the 
Medal of Honor Legion, to each of whom 
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Congress had voted a medal for bravery 
the field of battle. There were, too, 
the Shenandoah Valley Patriotic League, 
from Virginia, formed of ex-Confederate 
soldiers and their sons, with the motto, 
“There should be no North, no South, 
no East, no West, but a common coun- 
try,” and a delegation from the Harmo- 
ny Pre-Legion of Philadelphia, a relic of 
the old Harmony fire company, in hel- 
mets and red shirts; and there was the 
Republican Glee Club of Columbus, which 
has sung patriotic songs in every na- 
tional campaign since that of Grant and 
Greeley. 


These are but a few of the organizations 
that passed up Pennsylvania Avenue in 
the brilliant afternoon sunshine between 
curtains of flags, with brass bands, every 
one of them playing *‘ El Capitan” or the 
‘Washington Post March.” These are 
but a few, but they illustrate the varied 
nature of the procession. They repre- 


sented, as it were, the whole people. 
There was one feature of the parade 
which would have puzzled the foreigner 
had he understood its significance, and 
which was a commentary on our politi- 
eal system. 


It was the number of clubs 
and organizations which bore the name 
and existed for the personal and selfish 
aggrandizement of some one man, and 
that man seldom a great man or a wise 
man or a man of whom many peo- 
ple outside of his own city had ever 
heard. Every one must recognize the 
importance of political organizations; and 
when they are called the Junior Political 
Club of the Fourth Ward, or the Uncon- 
ditional Republican Club of Albany, or 
the First Voters’ Republican League of 
Detroit, their object for existing is obvi- 
ous, and may be approved by every one, 
be he a Democrat, a mugwump, or a Pop- 
ulist. But when three hundred men 
mareh under a banner bearing the name 
and features of ** Matt” Quay or ** Tom” 
Platt or ‘‘ Dave” Martin, the spectator is 
reminded not of a republic where every 
citizen is supposed to vote freely and as 
his conscience dictates, but of the feudal 
days, and of the baron and his serfs and 
retainers. It is easy to understand why 
the political boss exists, from the point 
of view of the boss, or why a slaveholder 
should be willing to hold slaves, but it 
is difficult to understand why the slaves 
themselves should rejoice in their deg- 
radation and wish to publish it abroad. 
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Any one might be proud to march in the 
ranks of an organization that bore the 
name of an American who had aceon 
plished something for his country, who 
had lived and died for a great truth, or 
who had represented a noble idea. 
why should men wear the collar of a 
boss where every one can see it; and 
why should they, for fear that every one 
should not see it, hire a brass band to 
draw attention to the fact that they have 
it on? These gentlemen who marched 
on Inauguration day were, so the papers 
said, prominent business men, lawyers, 
and bankers. Many of them certainly 
looked as if they belonged to that class; 
but if they were men of intelligence, why 
could they not see how undemocratic and 
how un-American they were in giving 
their consciences into the hands of one 
man? One organization of nearly a thou- 
sand had for its motto, ‘‘ We follow where 
Quigg leads.” Now Mr. Quigg may be, 
probably is, a well-meaning young man, 
but why should a thousand men travel 
all the way to Washington when repre- 
sentatives from every part of the Union 
are gathered together there, and proclaim 
to them that they are no longer free- 
born American citizens with a sacred right 
to vote as they please, but merely tools 
and heelers for ‘* Quigg’? 

These are the very same Americans who 
boast of their independence in the smok- 
ing-room of ocean steamers and in the 
railway carriages of Continental railroads, 
forgetting that there are few people in Eu- 
rope who are ruled by such a boss as this 
or that one designated on these banners 
If they are so ruled they are ashamed of 
the fact, and do not paint his face on a 
silk banner as though he were a saint, 
and bow down to it, or carry a gilded 
spezr with a pennant bearing his name 
at its point. 

‘*“Who,” the poor king-ridden visitor 
might have asked at Washington, as the 
clubs went marching by with these pen- 
nants—‘‘Who is Kurtz, or Quigg, or 
Quay ?” 

Who indeed! 

But how much more important it 
would be to know who the men are who 
glorify them, and who have sunk their 
independence so far that, for the chance 
of getting a window in a post-office, or 
a policeman’s uniform, they will march 
through the dirty streets under their 
banners. 
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However, these men formed but a small 
part of this extremely democratic proces- 
sion, and their presence in it was soon 
forgotten. It was the soldiers and the 
bluejackets, the militia and the naval re- 
serve, that the spectators remembered, the 
men who carry a United States flag and 
not a banner bearing a man’s portrait, 
and who serve unselfishly their State and 
country, and are willing to follow their 
leaders to more dangerous places than the 
club-room and the polling-booth. 

When the vanguard of the procession 
reached the White House, Mr. Cleveland, 
who had accompanied the President on 
his return journey from the Capitol, but 
seated now on his left instead of on his 
right, entered the White House perhaps 
for the last time, and left it again imme- 
diately. 

No incident of the inauguration exer- 
cises is so significant or dramatic as this 
abrupt departure into private life of the 
ex-President. There is no farewell speech 
for him to make, no post-mortem ad- 
dress such as the one the Vice-President 
delivers. The ex-President’s works must 
speak for him, and he departs in silence 
and unattended. 

On this last oceasion, while the new 
President walked out to the reviewing- 
stand in front of the White House grounds, 
and the spectators on the grand stand op- 
posite rose to cheer him, Mr. Cleveland 
stepped into his carriage at a side door, 
and leaving the house he had occupied 
for eight of the best years of his life, 
drove away with no more important busi- 
ness before him than a few days’ fishing. 
The blare of the bands and the cheers for 
his successor in office followed him, but 
the faces of the people were turned away ; 
they were greeting the new and rising 
sun; and freed from the terrible responsi- 
bilities of office, from abuse and criticism, 
and from the glare that falls even more 
impudently upon the President of a re- 
public than upon a throne, Mr. Cleveland 
was driven, a free man once again, to the 
Seventh Street wharf, where a tender with 
steam up was awaiting hiscoming. Two 
of his friends hurried him on board, the 
ropes were cast off, the captain jingled his 
bell into the depths of the engine-room, 
and the ex-President glided peacefully 
down the Potomac, sorting out his rods 
and lines on the deck, and intent only 
upon the holiday before him. 

Our local historians and political writ- 
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ers, John Bach MeMaster, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Albert Shaw, have already 
placed Mr. Cleveland high among the 
Presidents, and as time wears on and the 
grievances and disappointments which) 
explain so much of the criticism, that he 
has received shall have passed away, he 
will be remembered if only for the things 
he dared to leave undone. He will take 
his place in history as a man more hated 
and more respected than any of his im 
mediate predecessors, and as one of the 
three great Presidents of America. 

Before the two men had parted at the 
White House steps, Mrs. Cleveland re 
ceived Mrs. McKinley on her return from 
the Capitol, and put a bunch of flowers 
in her hand, and led her to the luncheon 
she had prepared for her and her guests, 
and then slipped away as quietly as her 
husband, to make ready the new home 
they have chosen in the pretty old town 
of Princeton. And while the new first 
lady of the land was receiving the greet 
ings from the populace in front of the 
White House, its late mistress was speed- 
ing away through the late afternoon twi- 
light. her car swamped with the flowers 
that had come to her from every part of 
the United States, and carrying with her 
into her new life in her new home the 
best wishes of an entire nation. 

The inaugural ball was held in the 
Pension Building; it was as democratic 
in its way as was the parade, and it was 
as successful. Any one who paid five 
dollars was welcome, and no one after he 
had arrived made himself unwelcome. 
That is much more than can be said of 
many other public balls given for charity 
or for the benetit of some organization, 
and to which access is more difficult. 
The most successful feature of the ball 
was perhaps the decoration of the build- 
ing, the original character of which — if 
anything connected with our pension 
system can be said to have a character 
—was completely hidden by the most 
charming and graceful arrangement of 
white and yellow draperies and flowering 
yellow plants and great green palms and 
palmettoes. This scheme of color, of white 
and yellow with dark green, was contin- 
ued over the entire ballroom. 

The Pension Building is arranged 
around a great court, which is overhung 
with galleries and has a high roof 120 
feet from the tiled floor. This court is 
divided into smaller courts by rows of 
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mmense pillars. On the night of the 
hall the roof over each of the three sec- 
tions was hidden by streamers of white 
ehallis as wide as the sails of a ship, 
which were caught up together in the 
centre by bunches of white electric lights, 
and fell from them in billowy folds to 
meet and wind about the pillars. To one 
who looked up at the ceiling it appeared 
as though he were standing in a great 
white tent rather than in a house of stone 
and iron, and the effect of the electric 
lights against the soft white folds of the 
challis was that of yellow diamonds shin- 
ing through spun silver. The huge pil- 
lars were treated to resemble onyx, and 
were built high about the base with flow- 
ering plants, all of yellow—yellow jon- 
quils, yellow tulips, and acacias. Along 


the galleries and across the white ceil- 
ing crept long delicate vines of ivy, and 


hidden among the sturdier palms and 
palmettoes on the floor were hundreds of 
tiny eleetrie globes glowing like red and 
ereen fire-flies. The place was much too 
crowded for dancing, and the people con- 
tented themselves with moving slowly 
about to the most excellent music of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s band and an orchestra of 
string instruments. There were many 
uniforms in the crush, and more gold lace 
than this country has probably ever seen 
gathered into one place before; and there 
were some fine gowns, and some gowns 
which were peculiar. A number of the 
women wore black silk frocks or their 
street dress, but they made up for the 
simplicity of these by the brillianey of 
the silk badges with which they had cov- 
ered themselves from shoulder to shoul- 
der. The shoulders of a few other women 
were their most conspicuous feature, and 
they were, in consequence, objects of the 
most earnest interest to many grave-eyed 
strangers from the far interior, in frock- 
coats and white satin ties, who had read 
about such things in the papers, but who 
disbelieved in them as they disbelieved 
in the existence of bunco-steerers. One 
stranger had brought his little child 
with him, who went to sleep on his 
shoulder, and he carried her there all the 
evening while he pushed his way through 
the crowd, serious and solemn-eyed, and 
unconscious that he was in any way con- 
spicuous. 

Women of great social position, as it 
is meted out to them in the columns of 
the Sunday papers, passed in the crowd 


unrecognized and unobserved, while oth- 
er women, through a somewhat novel ar- 
rangement of fur capes on a silk shirt 
Waist, or a gown covered with silk flowers, 
received the respectful attention which 
they deserved. It was the people's ball, 
and the manners of the people as con- 
trasted with those of that same “society ”’ 
which is chronicled in the papers were 
much the finer of the two. They were 
not afraid to enjoy themselves, and they 
were genial and unaffected and genuinely 
polite, introducing all their friends to all 
of their other friends whenever they met, 
while the men seldom gave an arm to less 
than three of the ladies in their care. 

There were ambassadors and their 
wives; Governors of States surrounded 
by aides to the number of a dozen or 
more, glittering with gold braids and 
flashing scabbards ; there were beauti- 
ful women from the South and West, 
and women from the sister republics of 
South America, with strange little dark- 
skinned husbands; and there were count- 
less numbers of well-dressed women whose 
clothes came from Europe, and who were 
anxious to go back to Europe again as the 
wives of newly appointed ministers or sec- 
retaries of legation, and who followed the 
passing of Mark Hanna with anxious and 
agitated eves. 

Just before the President and Mrs. 
McKinley entered the ballroom the ecom- 
mitteemen pushed their way through the 
crowd and asked the men standing near- 
est to them to join hands with the men next 
them, and in this way they formed two long 
lines of young men who never had met 
before, who would probably never meet 
again, and who had no interest in common 
except their anxiety that the ball should 
pass off well. Through these lines of vol- 
unteers the President and his wife pass- 
ed, followed by the members of his cabi- 
net, and the people bowed and smiled and 
beamed upon them much as the crowd in 
a church does when the bride and the 
groom come back from tle altar up the 
aisle. In a foreign country there would 
have been soldiers or policemen to push 
the crowd back and to clear the way for 
the ruler of the nation. How much plea- 
santer it was to have the men in the crowd 
act as their own police and look after their 
own President themselves! 

The casual picking up of these young 
men and pressing them into this particu- 
lar service was typical of all of the in- 
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auguration ceremonies. It shows where 
our celebration differed from that other 
vreat ceremonial which took place last 
vear at Moscow. 

* The coronation ceremony, parade, and 
ball were state ceremonials, to pay for 
vhich the people were taxed forty mill- 
ons of dollars, and at which their part 


was to stand behind two rows of soldiers 
and look at fireworks in the sky. 

The inauguration exercises, the parade, 
and the ball were all a part of a celebra- 
tion of the victory of honesty and of prin- 
ciple for the American people, and at these 
ceremonies the people themselves were 
the chief actors. 


A FABLE FOR MAIDENS. 
BY ALICE DUER. 


\NCE, long ago, a Nymph lived in a 
( garden with no other companion 
than an Owl. The garden was full of 
roses and flowering shrubs and fruit 
trees; and along its western side a narrow 
river flowed slowly, while beyond this a 
meadow stretched, where other nymphs 
came and danced at twilight. 

The Nymph of the garden often watched 
them as they moved between her and the 
sunset, but she never joined them; she 
did not eare to divert herself in a flock. 

Many people wondered that she did not 
choose a more amusing associate than the 
Owl, but to these she responded that prob- 
ably no one would ever amuse her as 
much as she amused herself, and the Owl 
was peerless at critical moments, for he 
had the wisdom of all nations and ages, 
and never spoke until he was spoken to. 

She might have added that some day 
she expected to have another companion, 
when she should have found the man 
who would satisfy all sides of her nature. 
Many men loved the Nymph, and being 
both just and hopeful, she never decided 
hastily against any one. When she did, 
her decision was irrevocable. 

Sometimes her suitors went away, and 
she never saw them again. This made 
her sad. But more often after a few 
days she would see them dancing with 
the other nymphs in the meadow. This 
made her contemptuous as well as sad. 

One evening she was feeling very un- 
happy. She almost wished the Owl would 
talk to her. She thought of joining the 
daneers in the meadow, but she fancied 
she would not be welcome; she imagined 
they often discussed her among them- 
selves, and wondered whom she would 
ever find great enough to please her. 

So she went and sat sadly by the river, 
where she could watch the young moon 
in the sunset, and she envied the other 
nymphs, who could be happy with her 
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disapproved suitors, and she wished that 
she had a nature that could be satisfied 
with other than the highest. Then she 
sighed, and looking up, it seemed as if her 
highest were come; for a man was stand- 
ing beside her, iall and very beautiful, 
and he looked at her and she at him un- 
til her voice shook as she said, 

‘*How came you into my garden?” 

‘* How can I tell,” he answered, ‘‘ since 
I never lived till I entered it?” And he 
smiled so that she could not tell but that 
he was mocking her; yet she smiled back. 

‘*T have forbidden it to all intruders,” 
she said; but there was no resolution in 
her tone, and she looked at the river, not 
at him. 

‘*T have seen the defeat of those who 
obeyed you,” he returned, and he glanced 
toward the meadow. 

‘** Who are you?” asked the Nymph. 

‘* Your master and lover,” he answered, 
and kissed her. 

“Go,” said the Nymph; but a dog 
would not have turned at her tone. 

‘*T shall never leave you,” he returned. 

‘Then you will never know how I 
could welcome your coming.” 

At this he turned and began to walk 
resolutely away, but she ran after him. 

‘You will come back to-morrow?” she 
said. 

‘*To-morrow !” he exclaimed. ‘I shall 
be back when the moon sets,” and the 
Nymph noticed, with emotion, that the 
curved crescent was near the horizon. 

‘* And you will not go and dance with 
the nymphs in the meadow?” she said. 

‘*There are no others,” he answered; 
‘there is only one Nymph, and she lives 
in a garden.” 

After he had gone she remained long 
where he had left her, until the recogni- 
tion of a critical moment becoming over- 
whelming she rose and went in search 
of the Owl. The Owl usually sat on the 
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branch of a tree in a remote end of the 
garden, but when she arrived there she 
found that he had gone on one of his rare 
nocturnal jaunts. Instead she an 
elderly Sibyl approaching her. This lady 
was somewhat sought after by the nymphs 
who danced in the meadow, and had more 
than once shown a spiteful disposition to 
the Nymph of the garden. 

‘I have never approved,” she began 
at onee, ‘of your living in this garden 
with no one to advise you but the Owl.” 

‘One of the chief advantages of the 
Owl is that he never does advise me,” 
answered the young Nymph, 

‘* Would he see you ruin yourself and 
be silent?” 

‘“T believe his self-respect would go 
even as faras that,” returned the Nymph, 
and she picked a rose and stuck it in her 
hair, though it was much too dark for 
any one to be able to enjoy the effect. 

Her visitor shook with fury. ‘‘I was 
sorry and surprised to see a man kiss you 
beside the river just now.” 

‘*T was neither the one nor the other,” 
said the Nymph, and she smiled in an il- 
luminating fashion. 

‘*Do you know who he is?” 

‘* He is my—” 

‘* He is the Devil /” cried the Sibyl, and 
without waiting to watch the effect of 
her words, she disappeared. 

It grew dark. The stars came out and 
the moon set, but the Nymph lay with her 
face buried in the grass and wept bitter- 
ly. She knew that never since the world 
began had there been a tragedy like her 
tragedy, and the thought naturally sup- 
ported hera little. She thought she ought 
to have known that no ordinary man 
could have understood her as he had, and 
she lovedhim. Midnight had long passed ; 
it could not have been far from dawn 
when she suddenly stopped weeping and 
sat up with resolution. Since she loved 
him she would not desert him. It was 
wicked, terribly wicked, but it was great; 
it was worthy of her. Those nymphs 
who danced in the meadow, whom he de- 
spised as well as she, would know now 
what she had been waiting for. The un- 
limited power of being loved by the Devil! 

It began to grow light; a slow, cool 
summer dawn, and the Nymph, looking 
up, saw that the Owl had returned and 
was perched over her head. 

‘“O Owl,” she said, ‘‘so much 
happened since you went away!” 
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The Owl rarely replied to anything } 
a direct questior, and not always to tha 
so she continued: 

‘*T love, not prudently, but mad] 
recklessly, so that I have determined 
throw away everything I used to valu 

wl, I love the Devil !” 

Perhaps she had hoped to startle t 
Owl into some expression of surprise: 
so, she was disappointed. He betraye 
no astonishment, but he spoke. ‘I « 
not know that he was in the neighilb 
hood,” he said. 

‘*Nor I,” she answered. ‘I loved hin, 
before I knew who he was. I never sus 
pected until the old Sibyl came and told 
me.” Then looking up, she saw with a 
emotion that almost suffocated her that 
he was coming toward her through tl) 
uncertain light. He had not seen jx 
yet, and he was looking for her to tli 
right and left. 

‘*Owl,” she 
‘‘ there he is.” 

Then a strange thing happened. Fo 
the first time in all the years she had 
known him, the Owl smiled. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know better than to believe the Sibyl/” 
he said. ‘‘ That is not the Devil.” 

‘** Who is he?” asked the Nymph, pant 
ingly. 

“One of the most. estimable 
men I know,” answered the Owl. 

At this instant he saw her, and ra 
toward her, but she did not move. Al! 
her excitement had died away, and she 
thought of the nymphs in the meadow. 

‘* At last!” he cried. ‘‘I have sought 
you everywhere. Did you want me to 
think that you did not love me?” 

‘*Had I an aptitude for loving estima- 
ble young men, I should have chosen be 
fore this,” she said, coldly, and turned 
from him. When she looked round again 
he had gone. 

After this the Nymph spent a very un- 
comfortable and unhappy day. She wan- 
dered restlessly about the garden, and 
looked often but furtively toward the riv- 
er. At sunset she came again to the Ow|. 

‘*O Owl,” she said, ‘‘I am very un 
happy. He was the only man for me.” 

‘*Even though he wasn’t the Devil?” 
said the Owl. 

‘*T think I shall go and find him and 
tell him that, after all, I love him.” 

‘* Just as you like, of course,” said the 
Owl, ‘‘ but he is dancing with the other 
nymphs in the meadow.” 
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IN MIDSUMMER. 


BY CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 
Wa the reaper in the harvest-field— 


The mingled pathos of the falling grain, 
And Summer's glory, now so soon to wane— 
A new life-picture seems to me revealed :— 
How gently Nature's leading is concealed! 
How deftly she deceives the eye and brain, 
While airs and scents, intoxicating, feign 
A youth-time in the Year so soon to yield! 


As we implore no Season to delay, 
But follow eagerly the brave advance 
Of bird and bud, of kernel, fruit and frost; 
So, kindly, Fate beguiles our haunted way 
With dear Delusions, that before us dance 


And pipe the music of 


sé 


The world well lost.” 


THE KENTUCKIANS&* 


BY JOHN FOX, JR. 


PART 
V. 

FORTNIGHT later, Anne sat in the 
A shade of her grape - arbor, directing 
the leisurely labor of the ‘‘ trusty” who 
had come over from the gloomy prison 
whose high gray walls and peaked roof, 
with its ceaseless column of black smoke, 
were visible over the houses that sat be- 

tween. 
Her dinner had taken place a few nights 
before. Stallard was not only not there 
-he had not even answered her note of 
invitation. Colton laughed when she 
told him. He could not explain it, but 
he knew why the mountaineer had prob- 
ably not come. He had been hard at 
work; he was not merely an orator; he 
shirked no work, and he read law stead- 
ily. He had not answered, perhaps, be- 
cause he did not know the social need of 
an answer. He might have turned up at 
the dinner without having sent his ac- 
ceptance; that was as likely as what he 
had done. It was all doubtless true, and 
the girl wanted to believe that it was. 
Still it was the harder to believe for the 
reason that it was altogether of a piece 
with the usual way of a man who seemed 
to swerve aside for nothing, and who bore 
himself towards her as she had all her 
life borne herself towards all men. And 
young as she was, Anne’s reign had been 
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a long one. Even as a schoolgirl she 
had her little local court of sweethearts, 
which widened rapidly, as she grew older, 
through the county, through several coun- 
ties, through even the confines of the State. 
It was a social condition already passing 
away; the pretty young queen and the 
manly young fellows doing her honor 
with such loyalty—openly, frankly her 
slaves —to themselves, to one another, 
and to the world; declaring love one after 
another in turn, leaving her with a pas- 
sionate resolution to throw off the yoke, 
and bending meekly to it again. For 
usually she kept the Jover the friend 
even after as lover he was hopeless, if 
the lover ever is. Occasionally, however, 
some young fellow a little fiercer than 
usual would stalk away through the hall, 
bang the door a little more loudly, and 
really come back no more. Then Anne 
would go to her room and ery half the 
night through, to learn soon that he had 
gone elsewhere for solace, and that her 
place was filled. Soon she could smile 
when some young heart went broken 
from her to mend no more; and there- 
after she cried sometimes only because 
she was losing a friend. By-and-by some 
of her courtiers married, some went other 
ways, but of the original court a few were 
still left, and of them Marshall was one. 
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He was the oldest, the most faithful and 
untiring. His strength, aside from birth, 
was in oratory and polities, for which the 
girl, coming from a race of lawyers and 
statesmen, had an innate predilection; so 
that, in spite of his wild ways, general ex- 
pectation, which looks to the untiring to 
win in love as in everything else, rested 
on Marshall. Still he had not won, and 
Anne kept on her placid queenly way, 
holding every man her friend because 
she was fair with all and loved no one 
less than his rival. What the trouble was 
nobody knew precisely—not Marshall— 
not even Anne. Once her mother, re- 
membering the boy’s inheritance, had 
given her gentle warning against in- 
trusting herself to him; and his reck- 
less way of life kept the warning always 
in mind. Always, perhaps, Marshall’s 
perfect loyalty had kept her from know- 
ing how strong her own feeling was for 
him. And then, as she grew older, she 
slowly came to exact, what few women 
do, that a man shall be making an hon- 
est effort to realize the best that is in him. 
That Marshall, brilliant and winning as 
he was, had never done. It was the 


contrast in this one particular that was 
helping arouse her interest in the moun- 


taineer. One look in his face and doubt 
on that question, as to Stallard, was at 
rest. Moreover, she had a swift sympa- 
thetic insight into what was best in the 
humanity around her, and this told her 
that in this rugged rustic was more hid- 
den power than she -had ever found in 
any one man. He was the first man 
with whom it had beeu necessary for her 
to be the first to hold out her hand, in 
simple kindliness at the start, and then 
for the mere self- acknowledged reason 
that he was the first to reach her intel- 
lect, as somebody might some day reach 
her heart. Necessarily, it was the first 
time she had met with no response. To 
say that she was piqued would be absurd ; 
to say that her interest was not deepened 
would be to say that she was not a wo- 
man and not human. She had thought 
of the man a good deal; she would tell 
anybody that. She wanted to know of 
him, and Colton had told her much, and 
everything was of interest. She knew 
nothing of the mountains, nothing of the 
people who lived in them. Since she had 
lived at the capital she had watched the 
raftsmen coming down the river; once 
she had seen a crowd of dusty, wild-look- 


ing men empty from the train unde, 


charge of an officer, and she had bee, 
told that they were moonshiners: t]),; 
was all. No more did she know of ¢} 
highlands of the east, and no more of {)), 
people who sprang from them. But Co! 
ton—the subject was getting to be a hob} 
with him—had told her all he knew an 
much more. Her personal interest 
Stallard helped her interest in his peop|: 
He was the first mountaineer she had 
seen close at hand. The second was i) 
her garden before her, and she had no wa, 
of knowing that both were exceptional. 
The convict was young and rather good 
looking. He had a mat of close-cut black 
hair and a swarthy face. His eyes wer 
dark, bright, open, and frankly curious 
The face was almost good, except for thi 
small, loose, beautiful mouth, which, wit) 
all its easy good-humor, showed to a clos: 
study as sensual and rather cruel. She 
had hesitated at first about giving him or 
ders. 

‘* Ah, what is your name, please?” 

‘** Buck,” he said, without looking at 
her. 

‘*Buck what?” 

‘* Buck’s enough, hain’t it?” he said, a 
little surlily. 

‘* Yes,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ I want you 
to go on that side and hoe around those 
rose-bushes there.” 

The young fellow went to work with 
out a word. The trusties earn their lib- 
erty at a sacrifice of the good opinion of 
their fellow - prisoners ; but the young 
mountaineer was sick for the open air; 
moreover, he was doing a woman’s work 
under a woman’s supervision; and he was 
not pleased. He worked very well, but 
he seemed weak. His cheeks soon took 
on a high color; he breathed hard, and 
he looked feverish. The stripes must be 
hot and suffocating, Anne thought on a 
sudden, and she spoke to him again very 
kindly. 

‘* You must stop awhile now; the sun 
is too hot. Sit down there and rest.” 

The convict sat down readily enough. 


Anne turned away to look across tlie 


street and nod te a passing friend, and 


when she turned back he was looking 


with boyish directness straight at her. 

‘*Hit’s Buck Stallard.” 

The girl started. Then it dawned that 
the abrupt giving of his name was an 
apology, and she smiled. 

‘* You come from Roland?” 


Mae, 
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The boy nodded. “ Yes,” he said. 
‘“That’s where all the trouble is going 

‘“Yes.” She wondered why he didn’t 
sav. ‘Yes, ma’am.” ‘That's what I’m 
doin’ over thar,” he went on, with a jerk 
of his thumb towards the prison. ‘*Thar’s 
two of us in thar, an’ I reckon thar’ll be 
more, ef the boys at home don’t watch 
out % 

Most of the prisoners would say they 
were in for fighting, for manslaughter 
even. rather than confess to theft or some 
other petty crime—a curious commentary 
on the public sentiment within and with- 
out the sombre walls. Anne knew that, 
but she had little doubt that in this case 
the convict was telling the truth, and she 
was inured to the point where she did not 
shrink. 

‘‘Hver heerd o’ Boone Stallard?” 

The question took her off guard, and 
the next moment she felt herself coloring 
inder the boy’s keen look. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, calmly; ‘‘I heard him 
make a speech the other day.” 

‘‘Did ye?” he asked, smiling. ‘‘ Thar 
hain’t nobody as can down Boone on lan- 
guige. Me an’ Boone’s kin,” he said, a 
little proudly, but he was watching her 
closely and feeling his way with care. 
‘* We’s all kin down thar.” 

That was what her father had said, and 
she herself knew what it was to have 
many kinspeople, and a few of whom she 
was not proud. 

‘*Has he ever taken part in the feud?” 
she asked; and again the boy eyed her 
cautiously. 

‘‘Naw,” he said, frankly, satisfied with 
his inspection. ‘‘ Boone's al’aysa-tryin’ to 
cit us fellers to quit. Boone’s fer law an’ 
order ever’ time, Booneis. Thar hain’t no- 
body down thar like Boone. Heain’t afeerd 
nother. Ever’body knows that. He’s 
plum’ erazy *bout the sanctaty of the law 
an’ his dooty—that’s somep’n he picked up 
from you furriners when he was out in 
the settlemints, I reckon. He’ll git into it 
some 0’ these days now, you see; fer he'll 
go ef he thinks he ought to. An’ then 
thar’ll be Billy-hell to pay. You see!” 

Again the girl started, but the boy was 
looking away in complete innocence of 
giving offence, absorbed no doubt in pic- 
turing just what would happen should 
Boone Stallard some day take part. She 
remembered, too, that Colton said the 
mountaineers still talked even before their 
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women with Anglo-Saxon freedom, and 
that their oaths were little more to them 
than slang was to the outside world. 

‘*Boone’s about the only Stallard as 
hain’t in it; and Stallards air as thick 
down thar as red-heads in a deadenin’.” 

‘As what ?° 

‘*Red-heads.. . woodpeckers—in a dead- 
enin’—a place whar folks have cut the 
bark off o’ trees to kill ‘em. The red- 
heads goes thar ‘cause hit’s easier fer ’em 
to peck holes in dead trees. Sometimes 
I think you furriners knows most ever’- 
thing, an’ agin you don’t seem to know 
much.” Anne came near laughing aloud. 

Here was a character. ‘*‘ What makes 
you fight that way?” 

‘rhe boy laughed. ‘* Well,suppose some 
sorry feller was to shoot your brother or 
your daddy,an’ the high-sheriff was afeard 
o him an’ wouldn't arrest him, whut 
would you do? You know mighty well. 
You'd just go git yo’ gun an’ let him have 
it. That’s what. Then mebbe his brother 
would layway you; an’ all yo’ folks ’ud 
git mad an’ take hit up; an’ things ’ud 
git frolicsome ginerally. Whut’s yo’ 
name?” 

The girl had to answer, the question 
was asked with such frank trust, ‘‘ Anne 
Bruce.” 

The boy repeated the name mechani- 
cally, and then looked at the work he had 
done. ‘‘ Whut you want to raise so many 
flowers fer, Anne?) Whyn’t you put that 
ground in corn?” 

The girl reddened in spite of her amuse- 
ment. ‘* You must call me Miss Anne or 
Miss Bruce,” she said, quietly. 

‘Miz Anne,” repeated the boy. ‘‘Who 
ever heerd o’ sech a thing?” He would 
have laughed had not her face been so 
serious. ‘‘All right,” he said, placidly. 
‘* But we don’t call no woman ‘ Miz’ whar 
I come from ‘ceptin’ they’s purty ole or is 
married, You ain’t ole enough, J know; 
an’ you ain’t married, is ye?” 

Anne flushed slightly, but there was 
not a trace of impudence in his tone, and 
she could not bring herself to rebuke his 
childlike curiosity. ‘‘No, I'm not mar 
ried,” she said, simply. 

But the boy saw something was wrong, 
and with a look of sudden ill-humor rose 
to his work. His depression was momen- 
tary ; he seemed to have the light-hearted 
irresponsibility of the insane. Already he 
was humming to himself in a mournful 
minor; it was something about ‘‘ wild 
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roses”; the intervals were strange to her 
sar, and the tune seemed to move through 
at least three keys. Anne remembered 
the folk-songs that Colton said the moun- 
taineers still sang. 

‘*To jump in the river and drown” 
—that was the last sorrowful line; and 
then he veered to something lively, sing- 
ing words that she could barely hear: 

“Chickens a-crowin’ on Sourwood Mountain, 

Heh-o-dee-um -dee-eedle-dahdy-dee ! 
Git yo’ dogs an’ we'll go huntin’, 
Heh-o-dee-um-dee-eedle-dahdy-dee !” 

It had the darky’s rhythm and the 
darky’s way of dropping into the minor 
on the third line, while the swing of the 
last was like the far-away winding of a 
horn, and it was to ring in her ears for 
years to come. He was changing now, 
and she smiled. Colton had sung that to 
her; he called it ‘‘ The Dying Injunction 
of Johnnie Buck.” 

“Oh, Johnnie Buck is dead, 
An’ the last words he said 

Was, never let your woman have her way.” 

There was but one verse, and he sang 
it over and over while she watched him, 
trying to realize, to understand, what 
Colton said; that in this age, this day, 
this hour, in her own land, her own 


State, within the two days’ gallop of a 
thoroughbred of her own home, were peo- 
ple living like the pioneers, singing folk- 
songs centuries old, talking the speech of 


Chaucer, and loving, hating, fighting, 
and dying like the clans of Scotland. It 
was very strange and interesting, and for 
no reason she sighed deeply. The town 
clock was striking noon. 

‘* You'd better go to dinner now,” she 
said, ‘‘and come back this afternoon.” 

‘‘This whut?” The mountaineer’s day 
has no afternoon. 

‘This evening.” 

‘**Aw!” Again the boy laughed frank- 
ly. Just then the Governor was passing 
into the Mansion. ‘‘ Who is that ole fel- 
ler?” 

‘*You mustn't say ‘old fellow.’ 
must say ‘old gentleman.’ 
father.” 

‘*Well,I be durned! Kin he pardin me 
out?” 

‘* Yes, he could, if there were a good 
reason.” 

The convict was looking intently at the 
Governor as he passed through the door. 
His face had grown sullen and there was 
a new fire in his eyes. 
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‘** An’ I never knowed it till yestiddy 
he muttered; ‘‘an’ my time ‘most don 
Hit hain’t right,” he said, fiercely. 

For the moment he forgot the girl, ay, 
he wheeled quickly to her with a sud 
den fear that he had uncovered hims: 
to a possible enemy, and bent his shar) 
black eyes full on her. She was puzzled 
by the change in his face, but she gay, 
him a kindly nod and turned towards th), 
house. 

Boone Stallard was passing the gate 
as he always did at that hour, going to 
his dinner. The young trusty called him 
by his first name and Stallard stopped 
but the two did not shake hands. The 
mountaineer spoke to Anne without rais 
ing his hat. 

Ti, 

For the time, peace down in the moun 
tains took away the cause of war between 
Marshall and Stallard at the capital, but 
hardly a question came up in the House 
but the tendency was plain in both men 
to take opposing sides; and always the 
personal note of enmity was frankly dom 
inant. In consequence Anne looked for 
ward with some anxiety to the night of 
her dinner—the dinner to which Stallard 
had promised to come. He was deeply 
mortified, Colton told her, over his failure 
to answer her note; so to show that she 
forgave him, she had asked him again. 
She feared nothing openly disagreeable; 
Marshall would not suffer himself, under 
her roof, to be drawn into that; still, the 
mountaineer’s blunt hostility might keep 
her continually on guard and put the ta 
ble under unpleasant restraint; for the 
feeling between the two men was public 
talk, as her interest in the mountaineer 
was getting to be. 

To Marshall, then, she gave the seat of 
honor. Colton sat on her left. Stallard 
she placed at her father’s right, and next 
Katherine Craig. A _ rather talkative 
newspaper man, a meteor from the North 
whom Colton had caught while he was 
still blazing, and who, for Colton’s sake 
was there, sat midway. Anne could not 
reckon as to him, being an unknown 
quantity, and she little dreamed that he 
was to be the dangerous link of commu- 
nication which she found necessary to 
sever with a tactful stroke. He was mak- 
ing a trip through the South to get a com- 
prehensive grasp of the negro question; 
and, incidentally, to turn a search-light 
on the origin and condition of the poor 
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whites. That was in effect what she 

eard him tell the Episcopal minister as 

ey were rising to go out to dinner. 
Now the clergyman, who sat opposite him, 
was resuming the subject. 

‘* How long shall you stay?” he asked. 

‘Oh. about six weeks, I suppose,” was 
he careless answer. 

‘Stay as long as I have,” said the min- 
ister, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘and perhaps 
vou won't write anything.” 

' The journalist realized that he was 
talking to a Northern man, and his face 
liahted up. 

“Why, how long have you been 
South?” ‘ 

‘Six years,” was the dry answer, and 
Anne smiled. 

Through the meal she watched the 
mountaineer closely. His face was placid 


t 


and grave, but his eyes were busy. No- 
thing escaped them. He did nothing 


that he did not see done first; and she 
saw him waiting more than once to learn 
what it was proper to do. It was plain 
that he would get along; indeed, he had 
cot along. That she noticed when he 
entered the drawing-room. Now Colton, 
vith the kindliest humor, was calling her 
attention to the fact, while Marshall was 
engaged with his right-hand neighbor. 

‘‘l’ve been tempering the cyclone to the 
shorn lamb of conventionality,” he said. 
“Tve got him down out of the clouds 
now, and he roars gently. I've got his 
hair cut; and did you observe his patent- 
leathers? I tied that four-in-hand. He 
had a ready - made bow of yellow satin. 
I'll get him out of that Prince Albert 
pretty soon.” 

‘‘He surely has improved. How did 
you manage it so quickly?” 

The question was mechanical. She 
knew Colton as one of the few who can 
give advice without offence to anybody; 
but she was watching the Northern jour- 
nalist, who was vigorously haranguing 
Reynolds of the geological corps. Sev- 
eral times she saw his lips frame the word 
‘* mountaineer.” 

‘““Oh, he was easy work. He went to 
the university at Lexington. But he’s 
been down in the mountains so long since 
then that he has lapsed into original sin. 
That’s easy, Reynolds says, down there.” 

Marshall turned just then, and Colton 
took up the pink maiden on his left. 
Stallard was not talking much. Most of 
the time he was shyly listening to Kath- 
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erine, who was doing her best to engage 
him, or to the Governor; but now and 
then he would turn his eyes towards 
Anne, and she was pleased. Once she 
gave him a friendly smile, and, from his 
sudden color, she knew that his looking 
had been unconscious, and that, too, 
pleased her. The talking was so spirited 
all around the table that there seemed to 
be no possible occasion for the two men 
to come into contact. She began to won 
der how she could have feared it; it was 
hardly possible at the table, and only by 
accident could they clash in the drawing 
room; and then she was quite sure that 
Colton had warned the mountaineer on 
this point as well. It was just while she 
was giving a long sigh of relief that one 
of those curious lulls came that are said 
to silence a table of people either twenty 
minutes before or twenty minutes after 
the clock strikes an hour. Anne gave 
a low nervous laugh that made Colton 
turn quickly towards her. The meteor 
was sputtering through the sudden quiet. 

‘* No,” he said, with emphasis. ‘* The 
accepted theory of the origin of the 
mountaineer, particularly of the Ken- 
tucky mountaineer, is that he is the de 
scendant—” He had got that far when 
he became conscious of the intense si- 
lence, that -everybody was listening, and 
that Stallard’s calm eyes were on him. 
Anne was trembling when, to her relief, 
the mountaineer smiled. He had learn- 
ed a great deal. ‘'—of exported paupers 
and convicts, indents, and ‘pore white 
trash,’ he said, quietly and quite imper- 
sonally. ‘‘I don’t wonder that the theory 
has got abroad, because so little is known 
of the mountaineer and the effect of his 
environment, but I think—” 

‘Allow me,” said Reynolds, opposite, 
who was sunbrowned and wore specta 
cles. ‘‘That is a very foolish theory. 
Some of them are the descendants of 
those people, of course. There are more 
of them in the mountains than in the 
blue- grass, naturally; but the chief dif 
ference between them and us comes from 
the fact that they have been shut off 
from the world absolutely for nearly a 
hundred years. In rank and file we were 
originally the same people; and until a 
man has lived a year at a time in the 
mountains he doesn’t know what a thin 
veneer civilization is. It goes on and off 
like a glove, especially off. Put twenty 
average blue-grass families down in the 
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mountains half a dozen miles from one 
another, take away their books, keep 
them there, with no schools and no 
churches, for a hundred years, and they 
will be as ignorant and lawless as the 
mountaineer ’— with a nod of ‘‘saving 
your presence” to Stallard—‘‘ and, with a 
similar cause, fighting one another just 
the same.” 

It was a bold speech, but nobody there 
had the better right to make it, for none 
there was of better blood. The pure grati- 
tude in Stallard’s face was pathetic. Mar- 
shall had grown grave,and Anne saw a 
paleness about his lips. 

‘“You mustn’t say a word,” she said, 
seriously, but she spoke too late. 

‘Would we be assassinating each oth- 
er from ambush too?” he asked, with his 
lids lowered, and quietly, but in a way 
that made Stallard lay down his fork, 
drop his hands into his lap, and wait. 

A look from Anne stopped Reynolds’s 
answer. ‘‘ You mustn't go any farther 
now,’ shesaid, laughingly, ‘‘orI’ll have to 
take part; and I don’t know whose part I 
should take. My great-great-great-grand- 
mother lived in a log cabin—didn’t she, 
papa?—and did her own cooking. They 
went back into the mountains fora while, 
when game got scarce in the blue-grass. 
Suppose they had staid. I might be a 
mountaineer myself, and be in a feud. 
Dear me, somebody might be calling me 
‘pore white trash!” 

The light manner of the girl was se- 
rious enough to comfort Stallard un- 
speakably. It held Marshall back with a 
humor that had no sting for him. Reyn- 
olds was smiling; Colton, dissolved in 
quiet wonder. 

The meteor, after flickering once or 
twice like a dying tallow dip, had en- 
countered a dangerous light in Stallard’s 
eye and had quite gone out. The storm- 
cloud was gone, and the men were left to 
their cigars. Stallard did not smoke, and 
the Governor took him to the library, 
across the hall. Two State senators had 
Marshall between them over an axe they 
wanted the lower house to grind. The 
journalist and the clergyman had drawn 
together,and Reynolds had Colton and 
two others at the end of the table, and was 
telling a story. Anne sat near the fold- 
ing-doors, which were slightly ajar, and 
as the ladies opposite were on some do- 
mestic theme, and taking in her presence 
only now and then with a glance, she 


could not help hearing; and after t}), 
first words she frankly listened. 

** Maybe you can use it, Colton,” Rey), 
olds was saying. ‘You remember | 
was captain of the football club at th, 
university? Well, one day, at the begin 
ning of the season, one of the fello 
got hurt, and I had to take a green su) 
stitute. There were only some Bible stu 
dents out there looking on—the fellows 
you know, who dye their linen dusters 
for overcoats in winter—and one of them 
stepped out. ‘I don’t know the game 
pardner,’ he said, ‘ but I reckon I can tot: 
that ball wherever you wants me.’ |[t 
was funny to hear him dyawl it out; but 
he was a big chap, and I took him. Thy 
ball did come to him presently, and he got 
it off the ground. ‘Whar'd ye say take it 
he asked, holding it above his head, while 
the fellows on the other side were jump 
ing up after it just like dogs for a piece 
of bread. ‘ Run for the goal!’ I yelled 
‘Whut, them stakes?’ hedrawled. ‘ Yes. 
you fool, run!’ He gave me one look as 
much as to say, ‘ Well, I'll attend to you 
presently’; and then he started, with the 
ball in one hand and knocking men right 
and left with the other, just as though 
they were tenpins, and everybody yell! 
ing ‘foul!’ He never stopped. There 
was one man on his back and one hold 
ing to each Jeg when he was within ten 
feet of the goal. He thought he had to 
go under it, and he staggered those ten 
feet with the crowd on him and got 
through. ‘Is that the game, pardner? 
he asked, when the boys let him up. 
‘Well, I reckon I can do that all day. 
Hit’s purty hard on a feller’s clothies, 
though.’ And we could never get him to 
play again. He said he hadn't the time, 
but I believe it was his clothes (we didn't 
have football suits in those days). He 
came around to see me about calling him 
a fool, and I wasn’t long apologizing, 
either. Well, that fellow came over into 
the College of Arts and turned out a re 
markable orator. He actually made his 
speech at Commencement from a slip of 
notes in his hand.” 

Colton was nodding his head. ‘‘I re- 
member,” he said. 

‘* Well, Colton, that fellow was your cy- 
clone. That was why I stood up for him.” 

Anne heard Colton’s exclamation of 
surprise, and then no more; but she had 
been busy with memories too, and a mys- 
tery was clearing. Once more it was Mar- 
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shall’sCommencement day. Again she felt 
the stifling heat and saw the portico, her 
parasol on the flight of steps, and the boy 
against one of the big pillars, with his 
fixed stare and his head of unruly black 
hair. The incident came vividly back 
while Reynolds was telling the story, and 
she looked at Stallard closely when the 
men came back into the drawing-room. 
It was quite possible; she would learn if 
he were the same. It was an odd cast of 
fate if he were. 

Marshall went at once to the piano to 
select a song for her. He could both 
sing and play, but he would rarely do 
either. Music and art, for men at least, 
are yet in serious disfavor through the 
South, and it is not wise for a man with 
the serious purpose of law or politics be- 
fore him to show facility in light accom- 
plishments. When Anne sang, Stallard’s 
eyes never left her face. He was lean- 
ing against a column at the entrance to 
the dining-room, with his hands behind 
him, his shoulders fallen forward, his 
head sunk back, his lips slightly apart 
and once more Anne saw the young rus- 
tic against the pillar, and met his curious 
look again. Only when she smiled now 
there was in his eyes something new, per- 
sonal, eager, softened, and on a sudden.a 
surprised flash of such unreckoning in- 
tensity that she faltered in her song, and 
did not look towards him again. The 
guests rose to go soon after she was done, 
but Stallard stood where he was; and 
when Colton called him by name, and he 
turned, his eyes looked as though he had 
been suddenly awakened from sleep. The 
two passed Marshall on their way to 
Anne, but Stallard seemed not even to 
see him. He was still looking at Anne, 
who gave him a friendly half-frightened 
smile, and passed him on with Colton. 
Marshall staid behind. The mountaineer 
could hardly find his hat in the hallway, 
and as he started out he turned again as 
though he would go back into the parlor. 
He seemed dazed. 

‘*T believe ['ll—” he said, hesitatingly, 
and Colton, wondering what the matter 
was, and fearing that he might do some 
breach of propriety, took him by the arm 
and led him out the door and into the 
starlight. 

VIL. 

The next week Stallard disappeared al- 
together. Marshall, too, was rarely in 
evidence, through a fixed principle of his. 


One of Anne's suitors had come in from 
another part of the State, and-Marslial], 
after showing the stranger every possible 
courtesy, as was his custom with his ri 
vals, hospitably left the field. After the 
following Sunday the stranger was gone 
the way of so many strangers before him. 
and Marshall smiled and resumed his 
visits to the Mansion. But Stallard staid 
on in hiding. He came once to pay his 
dinner call, but that was plainly Colton’s 
doing; several others were there, and 
Anne said nothing to the mountaineer 
alone. She had asked him to come again, 
and he had not come. Colton said he 
was hard at work, Katherine thought him 
shy, and Anne regretted that she lad not 
been more friendly. 

Several times the young trusty had 
been over to hoe in the garden. Anne 
made many efforts to find his conscience, 
to implant therein a seed of regeneration, 
but she soon gave him up as hopeless. 
She was astonished by his knowledge of 
the Scriptures—for sometimes the moun- 
taineer knows the great book from cover 
to cover—and by the distant application 
of them to his personal life. He had 
‘** heerd all that afore,” he said, with some 
superiority. ‘‘ He had wrastled with the 
Sperit, an’ he couldn't ‘come through.’ 
He was jus’ a-snortin’ fer conviction, he 
was.” Once she asked him why they 
did not settle their quarrels down in the 
mountains with their fists instead of with 
knives and pistols—as though her own 
people did that. 

* All right,” he said. S’posin’ a fel- 
ler does somep'’n to you. You go fer him 
fist an’ skull, gougin’ an’ bitin’, You gits 
whooped !” he concluded, triumphantly. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘that isn’t a dis- 
grace.” 

‘All right. Then s’posin’ the next 
time he sees ye he crows over ye. What 
you goin’ to do then ?” 

The problem, aside from religion, which 
had to be laid aside, was insoluble. The 
boy was an interesting puzzle to her. He 
was so frank a heathen. His wickedness 
was such a thing of impulse and odd rea- 
soning. His curiosity was so absurdly 
childlike, so removed from impertinence. 
He never made a word of thanks for the 
little things she gave him, and yet she 
saw that he was not unappreciative. He 
repressed his frankness of speech a good 
deal, and he showed his consideration in 
other little ways. A quicker native in- 
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telligence she had never seen. His nature 
was alert, foxlike, elusive; and his sense 
of humor was a strange thing. He was 
constantly picking up little differences 
between her life and speech and his at 
home. He heard somebody eall ** pants” 
trousers, for instance, and over that he 
had a fit of derisive laughter. Indeed, 
what amused her most was his perfect 
complacence with his way of life and 
thinking ; his unquestioning faith that 
his way was the right way,and any other 
way justly a matter of surprise, comment, 
and ridicule. It suggested to Anne par- 
allelisms elsewhere, as circles widen, and 
helped her own breadth of view in judg- 
ing him. What the boy had done to be 
in prison she did not know. She had not 
thought to ask her father; she could not 
ask the boy the first morning he came; 
and after that she thought she would 
rather not know, for his own sake and for 
the sake of his kinsman, Boone. 
Meanwhile tie days lengthened, and 
Anne took long drives in the slow twi- 
lights, sometimes with Marshall, but usu 
ally with Katherine Craig; and the con- 
stant ery of the mountaineer’s nature for 
open airled Boone Stallard on long walks 
into the fields to keep his blood running 
and his brain clear. Often Anne, with 
Marshall or with Katherine, met the moun- 
taineer miles from town, striding the road 
with his hat off; and sometimes, driving 
alone, she caught a glimpse of his big 
frame moving across Arnold’s Wold in 
the late dusk. That was as close as she 
ever saw him; for resolutely he kept his 
distance from her, and the tractive force 
of novelty had its effect with Anne. She 
wanted to see the man again and to talk 
with him. It was a fact frankly con- 
fessed to Katherine —to anybody who 
would not have misunderstood her. She 
was curious about his past, his purpose, 
his people. So overtaking Colton with 
the mountaineer one afiernoon on the 
edge of town, she and Katherine took 
them both into the carriage and drove 
down the river and out through the Ben- 
son Hills. It was like crossing the bor- 
der-line of her life and his when they 
passed a little cross-roads store. Several 
horses were hitched to the fence near by. 
Several men were whittling on the high 
stoop. More were pitching horseshoes 
up the dirt road, and at the blacksmith’s 
shop beyond three stalwart young fellows 
and a fat old farmer were playing marbles. 


Stallard smiled as though the scene were 
familiar. A little farther on was a two 
roomed house, half of which was built of 
logs. At the wood-pile, and leaning on 
his axe, was a tall, gaunt fellow, with a 
sunburnt blond beard, his trousers in his 
boots, and the brim of his slouched hat 
curved over his forehead. Farther still, 
a mile or more, they came upon a log 
eabin with a grape-vine over the door. 
An old woman, with a basket on one arm, 
was pushing through the rickety gate. 
She turned her face toward them as they 
passed, and peered as though she were 
straining her eyes through darkness. 

** Howdy, mother?” said Stallard. 

The old woman gave some quavering 
answer, and Stallard looked back once. 
It was the first time he had opened his 
lips, and the kindness of his voice touch- 
ed Anne. 

‘*Some people down in these hills are 
like your people, Stallard,” said Colton. 
**T don’t know whether they floated down 
the river, or whether it’s because it’s just 
hilly down here. They don’t have as 
many curious words as you folks have; 
they don’t have feuds; and they don’t call 
the blue-grass the ‘settlemints,’ and us 
blue - grass people ‘furriners,’ but other- 
wise they are pretty much the same.” 

Several times Katherine, who sat with 
Stallard on the rear seat of the old-fash- 
ioned victoria, had tried to draw him out; 
and now Colton’s purpose apparently was 
to start the mountaineer talking, but he 
only laughed good-naturedly at the dif- 
ferentiating characterization that Colton 
tossed off, and settled back into silence. 

‘It’s all isolation,” Colton went on; 
‘that’s what Reynolds was going to say 
the other night. Isolation arrests devel- 
opment, crystallizes character, makes a 
people deteriorate. That's his idea, and 
he says the Kentucky mountaineer has 
been the most isolated of all the Southern 
mountaineers—of whom, by -the-way, 
there are about three millions, with a ter- 
ritory as big as the German Empire. He 
has seen fringed lhunting-shirts, mocea- 
sins, and coon-skin caps in the mountains 
at this late day. He swears that an old 
mountaineer once told him about the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. Reyn- 
olds listened solemn as an owl. The 
old chap called himself a ‘citizen,’ Reyn- 
olds a ‘ furriner,’ and Columbus one of 
the ‘outlandish.’ He was asort of patri- 
archi in his district, a philosopher; he was 
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the man who delivered the facts of prog- 
ress to the people about him, and it never 
occurred to him that anybody as young 
as Reynolds might know about Colum- 
bus. The old fellow talked about tlie 
Mexican war as though it had been over 
about ten years, and when he got down 
to the Secession, well, le actually hitched 
his chair up to Reynolds's and dropped 
his voice toa whisper. ‘Some folks had 
other idees,’ he said, ‘but hit was his 
pussonal opinion that niggahs was the 
cause of the war.’ Think of it! And 
when Reynolds left, the old man followed 
him out tothe fence: ‘Stranger,’ he said, 
‘Td ruther you wouldn't say nothin’ 
about what I been tellin’ ye.’ He was 
one of the few rebel sympathizers in that 
neighborhood, and he feared violence at 
that late day for talking too freely about 
the war. Reynolds claims that the 
mountaineers were loyal to the Union in 
‘63 because they hadn't got over the fight 
of 1776, and that these feuds are the spent 
force of the late war. There were more 
slaveholders among the Kentucky moun- 
taineers; for that reason they were more 
evenly divided among themselves; the 
war issue became a personal one, and iso- 
lation kept them fighting. So you have 
to go back to the Revolution to under- 
stand the mountaineer, and you must 
give him a century in which to deteri- 
orate before you can judge him fairly. 
Consider his isolation, says Reynolds, and 
the wonder is not that he is so bad, but 
that he isn’t worse.” 

Colton could imitate the dialect well, 
and Anne listened with amused inter- 
est. Stallard laughed and nodded af- 
firmatively, but all the while his eyes 
were on the passing fields. They had 
turned off from the river now and 
through the hills into Anne’s land— 
the blue-grass. Back towards the town 
was a soft haze; before them all was 
clear and brilliant. They had left the 
locust blossoms dropping meaninglessly 
into the streets. 

Here in the fields Nature was making 
ready for the days when she can sit with 
folded hands, brooding and happy over 
work that is all but done. The blue-grass 
was purpling into soft seas, that rocked 
as proudly in the wind as the heading 
wheat and barley and the young green 
oats, whose silver gray would be the last 
sheen of the summer's glory. Already 
the rifled clover blossoms were drooping 


their heads as the gray spikes of timothy 
shot exultantly above them. Now and 
then from the road-side came the low. 
sweet, aimless plaint of a little brown 
songster, whose name Anne had never 
learned. Two kingbirds were chasing a 
crow towards a woodland, and out in the 
meadow a starling was poised over his 
nesting mate, balancing against the breeze. 
and swearing fealty for one happy month 
by the crimson on his wings. Quail 
were calling from the wheat, and larks 
were wheeling and singing everywhere. 
Sturdy farm-houses of plain brick stood 
out here and there from the sunlit fields, 
and now and then an avenue of locusts 
gave sight of a portico with great pillars 
running two stories high. It was a 
scene of rich peace and plenty, and Stal 
lard’s interest was eager; but Anne no 
ticed his face sadden. She remembered 
this afterwards, as she remembered other 
impressions of the drive when she had a 
key to the meaning of them. Once only, 
when one of the mountaineer’s questions 
to Colton showed such knowledge of the 
country, could she ask him if he had not 
been to the blue-grass before. 

‘You went to the university, didn’t 
you?” she said. 

The careless query seemed to almost 
startle him. He turned quickly to her, 
and for the first time looked straight into 
her eyes. 

‘** Yes,” lie said, simply, and he seemed 
to be waiting for another question that 
was on Anne’s lips; but his look now 
brought back a sharp memory of his face 
on the night of the dinner, and made her 
shrink from the question before Colton 
and Katherine, as she knew she would 
shrink if she were with him alone. If 
he were the same, and if, as she suspected, 
he remembered her, why was he so pal- 
pably making of the matter such a mys- 
tery? 

It was a short swift ride, but nobody 
guessed the significance of it to the moun- 
taineer. Only Anne noticed that when 
they turned from the gray haze settling 
over the blue-grass ahead of them, back 
to the smoke haze over the town, Stal- 
lard sank into @ moodier silence still; 
and when they reached the darkening 
hills something in his face assailed her 
once more with an unaccountable pity 
for him. They were passing the old wo- 
man’s cabin at the time, and Aune’s eyes 
followed his through the open door, where 


THE 


he old granny was bending over a fire, 
id the light showed the rude table set 
wv the rude supper, and other hard de- 
ils of the room. To her it was merely 
passing picture etched by the light 
vrainst a dark little ravine, but had she 
nown the memories it brought to Stal- 
ird. she would have understood the sud- 
den shadow in his face. The quick throb 
her sympathy then made her shake 
off straightway what she chose to regard 
as a silly fear; and when they stopped at 
the Mansion, and Colton was climbing 
out, she said to Stallard, quite frankly: 
‘7 wish you would come to see me. | 
want to know all about the mountains 
and the feuds—and everything.” 
Stallard did not answer at once, but 
looked at her so long and so searchingly 
that she began to flush, and Katherine, 
from sheer embarrassment, rose quickly 
to take Colton’s outstretched hand, so lit- 
tle did the mountaineer seem at that mo- 
ment to be aware of her presence or to 
care Who might hear what he said. 
“Till tell you anything on earth you 
want to know—some day.” 
The tone of his voice made Colton start, 
and brought dead silence to the four. 
Marshall was coming down the steps, 
and instinetively Anne covered her con- 
fusion with a look of dismay to Katherine: 
she had had an engagement with Mar- 
shall; she was getting back too late, and 
he would be angry. Seeing him, Stallard, 
who had stepped to the pavement, turned 
sharply from Anne, who was waiting for 
him to help her out, and held his eyes on 
Marshall until the latter was several paces 
down the street. It was a strange thing 
to do, and it mystified even Colton. It 
was merely the mountaineer in him that 
made him keep his face with watchful 
suspicion on his enemy; it showed prog- 
ress in the hostility between the two, and 
it was partly in answer to the half-con- 
temptuous flash that Marshall gave Stal- 
iard as he coldly lifted his hat. 


VIII. 


But again Stallard did not come, and 
again Anne forgave him. He was excep- 
tional; he was busy; he was shy—and he 
was not shy—there were a thousand things 
in addition to the one that was important; 
she became quite sure that he was avoid 
ing her for some definite reason, and that 
bothered her a good deal. Once she met 
him for a moment on the steps of the cap- 
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itol, and with intentional lightness she re- 
minded him of his broken promise. That 
time he took her words with a serious- 
ness not so deadly; and thereafter, as the 
days went by, her fear abated and her in- 
terest grew. 

Just now she was sitting on the old 
worn steps of the aucient Hannah man- 
sion. The blue-grass was rich under the 
trees around her, the birds were singing 
as though love were going to live for- 
ever, and the soft air was like some com- 
forting human presence. As she rose to 
start home she saw Stallard emerge from 
the old wooden bridge, and she sat down 
again. The session was doubtless just 
over and he was going for a walk. He 
passed along the other side of the street 
without seeing her, and in a moment she 
rose again. She knew her motive when 
she hesitated at the gate and turned the 
same way, smiling indulgently at herself 
as she walked along, and, a little later, 
smiling at chance, which is sometimes 
genial, when she that would 
Stallard where one road turns 
down the river and another winds up the 
hill. The mountaineer had been down 
one way; had changed his mind and was 
coming back. She stepped from the side- 
walk to take the road up the hill, with her 
face turned to him to speak and expect- 
ing him to keep his course; but, without 
looking up and not hearing her light step, 
he turned too, and they met in the middle 
of the road. 


saw she 


meet 


‘Are we going the same way?” she 
asked, without calling him by name, 

Surprise a mountaineer and you startle 
him. It is an inherited trait of people 
who live primitive lives among the hills 
and must be on the alert for an enemy. 
Instantly Stallard’s hands were withdrawn 
from his pockets and a light quickened in 
his eyes. 

‘** Well,” he said,‘‘ you skeered me!” 

It was the slip of surprise, but Colton 
had made even vulgarisms like this tol- 
erable for her. Much of the mountain- 
eer’s speech was simply obsolete else- 
where, he had explained. The moun- 
taineer clung to old customs, old words. 
old pronunciations, because new ones had 
never reached him. Certain words were 
no more incorrect than certain customs 
were immoral. In the outer world both 
were old-fashioned merely. 

‘Tm goin’ up on the hill,” he said, 
with a gesture. ‘‘ Are you?” 
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** Yes,” she said simply, for in the frae- 
tion of time between his speech and hers 
she so made up her mind. 

The smooth - beaten turnpike, shining 
like metal ahead of them, was canopied 
with interwoven branches and dappled 
with the sunlight that fell through them. 
Hill, tree, and the singing of birds were on 
the right hand, and the town lay under its 
haze of smoke to the left. Itis against eti- 
quette in the mountains fora young man 
and a young woman to stroll unchaperon- 
ed in the woods—a guardian seems neces- 
sary only for the extremes of civilization 
and when Anne suggested turning aside to 
look for flowers, the mountaineer hesita- 
ted instinctively, and then, with a subtler 
thought, pushed open the little gate that 
swung from the body of an oak where 
she had stopped. The leaves in the woods 
were full, and the sunlight had the gold 
of autumn. 

Stallard began drawing in his breath. 
‘TL always come up here when I’m home- 
sick,” he said. ‘‘It makes me think of 
the mountains—these hills. There’s a 
mountain tree there, and there, and there's 
another,” pointing out a lynn, a chestnut, 
a beech. ‘There are mountain birds up 
here too” —a polyglot chat was chuck- 
ling. ‘* Hear that? My father used to 
call that the ‘plough-bird.’ It goes up 
the trunk of a tree—Gee! Haw!—first to 
the right and then to the left; then it 
halts and clucks, just as though it wanted 
a steer to move on. When it gets to the 
branches, it drops down through the air as 
though it were hurt, and begins all over 
again. And this air’—drawing it into 
his great chest—‘‘I can smell the roots 
of that sassafras. There’s a spring up 
here too. It’s the only place where I can 
get a good drink of water.” 

It seemed volubility, so long a speech, 
and it gave Anne a surprise, as did the 
mountaineer’s change of manner. He 
was quite easy and unconscious now, for 
he was with her alone, and he was in the 
woods, where he was at home. They 
were going up a path through a tangled 
thicket of undergrowth. A little stream 
of water tinkled down the ravine like 
a child prattling to itself, and tinkled 
dreamily on through dark shadows into 
the sunlight. A bluebird fluttered across 
it, and high above them a cardinal drew 
a sinuous line of searlet through the 
green gloom and with a splutter of fire 
dashed into a cool pool. 


** Well,” laughed Stallard, ‘* he’s in ny 
spring.” Somewhere out in the depths 
just then rose cool flutelike notes, 
though satyrs were teaching young 
fauns to play on reeds. ‘* That’s another. 
said Stallard, delightedly. ‘' It’s the firs} 
time I’ve heard him. I don’t know wha 
his name is.” 

‘That's a wood-thrush,” said Ann 
stopping at the base of a tree and sinking 
down on aroot. She had gathered on), 
a few flowers, but she was tired. 

Stallard stretched his long length in thy 
grass below her. He was listening to the 
wood thrush, and for the moment he fo: 
got her, or he had not learned that she let 
little pass unseen; for she was following 
his mood as it became thoughtful, remi 
niscent, and passed finally into the deep 
sadness she had noted on the drive. It 


as 


was the second time she had ever seen his 
face relax from the fixed look that made 
it inscrutable as to all else except som 
dominant purpose. It had nothing of the 
dreaming quality of Marshall’s pensive 
moods, it was not temperamental, it came 
from some definite, tangible source, for it 
got bitter and hard as the mood held him, 
even after the bird’s gentle fluting ceased 
a moment and again came like an echo 
from a distant glade. 

‘I think you must have forgotten, 
haven't you?” she asked, again playfully, 
to divest the question, as well as the 
memory that it must bring to both, of 
special significance. 

He knew what she meant. ‘‘Oh, no.” 

** Well, then, it’s a good time to begin. 
I'm waiting.” She was pulling a stalk of 
blue-grass from its casing. 

Stallard turned to look full at her. 
‘Why do you want to know?” 

It was well that she was doing some- 
thing, or the sudden question and the 
peculiar tone of it would have taken 
her off guard. As it was, there was no 
need for her eyelashes to lift until the 
stalk came loose. Then she raised its 
white base to her lips and bit it off quite 
calmly. 

‘*“You mustn't ask me reasons; you 
must never ask any woman reasons.” 

It was her first parry, and she saw that 
parrying with him was going to be diffi- 
cult—his thrusts were so out of rule. He 
was looking at her in a blunt, penetrating 
way, and she did not lift her eyes until 
his face was turned again towards tlie 
faint piping of the thrush. She was not 
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ady to enter that question with herself, 

such less with him 

“There ain’t much to tell,” he was 
iwing, slowly. ‘‘I live at the head-wa- 
ters of the Cumberland, where the moun- 
ins are purty steep. A neighbor of mine 
ell out of his own corn- field once and 

roke his neck. I went to school in a 

og house for three months in winter for 
three years, working and studying at 
home betweentimes. I stopped then be- 
cause I knew more than the man who 
was teaching the school. I made enough 
money logging to get to tle Bible college 
at Lexington. Isoon found out I wasn’t 
called to be a preacher, so I went over 
into the College of Arts. I worked in the 
professors’ gardens; I did my own cook- 
ing—anything—everything. It took me 
six years, but I got through. I went back 
home and I taught school and I studied 
law. Then I practised at my county-seat 
until Iran forthe Legislature. That's all.” 

That was all. It wasa plain record of 
plain facts, and Anne knew not half the 
tale of hardship that was left untold; 
what the bitter patient fight with the 
hard conditions of his birth had been, she 
could not even guess. 

‘Yes, it was a purty hard row,” he 
added simply, as though he were follow- 
ing her thoughts; ‘‘but I'd hoe it over 
again if it had to be done—for one reason, 
anyhow—because I can do more for my 
people. But for that I think, sometimes, 
that I wouldn't, if I were back at the be 
ginning, knowing what I know now, and 
had my choice. It nearly cost me my 
religion, and it left me lung midway be 
tween heaven and hell. Then I’ve learned 
to rebel against what I can’t escape, and 
to value what I can’t get.” 

Stallard’s face settled back into reverie, 
and there was a long silence—so little 
was there that Anne could say. She was 
curious to know definitely what he meant; 
le had opened the way, whether purpose- 
ly or not, for her to ask, but she swerved 
from the question, and asked quite an- 
other: 

‘**Where did you learn to speak?” 

Stallard laughed. ‘‘I never learned. 
It’s natural, what there is of it. I used 
to pray in meetin’s when I was a boy. 
Then I used to speak in college. I never 
could write a speech—I have to talk off- 
hand. ‘That’s the way I made my vale- 
dietory.” He laughed again, and Anne 
gave a little cry of surprise. 
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‘Yes, I remember; that was you, too.” 
‘You heard of that?” he asked. 
“Who didn't?” was her answer, and 

Stallard’s face shone. 

It was epoch-making in the history of 
the valedictories of the old university— 
that speech; and the pathos of it was unin 
tentional and quite unconscious. A big, 
rough,manly countryman had stepped out 
and spoken from a slip of notes in his hand. 
He was not sorry to go, he said, calmly. 
He had worked hard; he had asked no 
favors, incurred no obligation. He had 
come as rough material; he had paid for 
the privilege of being planeddown. The 
professors were paid to plane him down. 
He had tried to do his duty; he believed 
they had done theirs. He had no per- 
sonal gratitude to express to anybody. 
Nor had he any pathetic farewell to make 
to the people of the town. He had re- 
ceived no hospitality at their hands. He 
had been under hardly a single roof out- 
side the campus. He knew the face of 
hardly a woman before him. He had not 
a word of complaint or blame. There 
was no reason why the facts of his college 
life should have been otherwise; only 
they were not. The honor of the vale- 
dictory had not been conferred on him by 
his classmates, nor by the professors, nor 
by the people of the town. He had won 
that working for something else. He 
knew what the valedictorian was expect- 
ed to do. He had been listening to vale- 
dictories for six years. He could not 
doubt the sincerity of his predecessors, 
but he must tell what was the truth for 
him; and doing that, he could not follow 
them. He had his little memories, asso- 
ciations, friendships; they were few, but 
they were too sacred for him to bid them 
farewell from that platform. He had 
come an alien, an alien he was going 
away. And he was glad to go, to get to 
other work. He would have liked to give 
them high- wrought sentiment, shining 
metaphors; to wring them with the agony 
of farewell into tears even; but he had to 
tell the truth. The truth was what he 
had told, and more to tell there was not. 
So speaking, he sat down. 

The good old president sat through it 
bewildered and pained. The professor of 
English looked mad. The bluff old pro- 
fessor of Greek was laughing in his eyes 
and under his right hand, which covered 
his mouth. The dean of the Bible col- 
lege, who had labored to save Stallard’s 
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soul from perdition and his powers for 

e church, was openly resentful and hurt; 
yhile the little man who helped experi- 
ments in the laboratory was laughing in 
his sleeve at them all. The same variety 
of results was perceptible in the house. 
Only the editor of the town paper and 
a few seattered bold spirits broke into 
ipplause, but the hall hummed just the 
same, and the speaker was the man of the 
aay. 

“Why, I'm not a patchin’ to Sherd 
Raines,” Stallard went on—‘*‘ the fellow I 
roomed with at college. He and I made 
a bargain when I found out I wasn’t 
‘called.’ He said he’d teach the folks at 
home religion if I'd teach ’em law.” 

‘* What are vou going to do—what do 

you want to do?” 
' ‘*My best always, and let the rest go. 
I'm a fatalist, 1 reckon, as I found out 
when I studied moral philosophy. I take 
what comes, if it is better than what I 
have. I have my wishes, my hopes, even 
a definite ambition; but I sha’n’t risk 
wrecking my life on it, especially when 
what I most wish for I knew nothing of 
until it was too late to acquire it, if it was 
not denied me even to acquire it when I 
was born.” 

He pulled down the brim of his hat and 
looked away. Some instinct, some fear 
held her back from asking just what he 
meant, and she watched him, greatly puz- 
zled. She was sure now that his was the 
strongest face she had ever seen; and his 
history was as plain in it as it was in his 
words. There was not a line about brow, 
nose, mouth, or chin that was not chis- 
elled into foree of character, force of pur- 
pose. If there was a hint of contradic- 
tion in his make-up, it was too fine for 
her vision, keen as that was. It was tlie 
flawlessness in this one bulwark of 
strength that had drawn her and made 
her fear. She shrank from his eyes 
when he turned all st once to her; there 
was a light in them that was not pleasant. 

‘‘T wonder if you could guess what 
turned me away from religion to law ?” 

He pointed to the yellow dome of the 
capitol through a rift in the trees, and 
she knew the half of what he meant— 
that he meant Marshall. ‘I was in the 
sible college, and the first Commence- 
ment I ever saw was his. I heard his 
speech ; he had the salutatory; and I 
was right under him, looking up into 
his face. He spoke over my head and 
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never saw me. It was Kentucky for the 
Kentuckians—his speech—and he didn't 
let us mountain folks in atall. TI eouldn't 
caten his eye when he spoke of my people 
as he did down there in the house the 
other day. I knew him the moment he 
got up, and I felt just as I did away back 
in college. It’s kind o’ like a storm down 
in the mountains when the river is high. 
I can hear the wind crashing the big trees 
together and the water roar. Lightning 
just seems to flash in front of my eyes, 
and I can hear the thunder—I tell you, I 
can hear it. That's the way it is below” 

Stallard moved his hand to and fro, as 
though he were on some peak and the ele- 
ments were raging under him—‘'I’m up 
above somehow’’—tapping his forehead— 
‘‘an’ IT seem to have the strength of them 
all right here”’—stretching out his right 
hand and gripping it—‘‘ and I know that 
what I want to do then is done. I know 
that now. That’s the way I felt after his 
speech in college that day when the band 
crashed in from the gallery; and the peo- 
ple clapped their hands; and the ushers, 
with flowers in their button-holes and 
their canes wrapped in red and white and 
blue ribbons, carried him up notes and 
flowers; and everybody talked and smiled 
and nodded; and he sitting upon the plat 
form looking red and proud and happy. 
I must have been a great fool, for I could 
hardly keep from getting up right then 
and shouting out, ‘ Brother, you ain’t the 
only man as éan do that’; and, thank 
God, the time did come at last.” 

Stallard stopped short, seeing Anne’s 
pained and helpless face. He had spoken 
quietly, but a zigzag streak of red had 
run up and down each side of his face, 
and he had had to stop now and then in 
the hesitancy that with him meant vio- 
lent emotion. Anne did not speak again 
until she saw that he had himself in hand 
once more. 

‘*T was there that day,” she found her- 
self saying, partly that he might not think 
she was shifting too suddenly away from 
the theme. 

‘** Yes,” he said, quickly. ‘*I saw you. 
You dropped your umbrella. and you 
waited for me to pick it up—out on the 
steps.” 

He spoke calmly and as though with 
a quickly made resolution, and the girl 
started and listened—surprised, perplexed, 
and watching with the strength of her 
soul in her eyes. 
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He knew then; he had known all 
along; why— And then, because the 
woman in her could not help herself: 

‘“Why didn’t you pick it up?” 

He did not answer. If he even heard 
her, he did not show it; he was going on 
as though she were asking him quite an 
other question: 

‘“Yes, my people live down in the 
mountains; they have been there a hun- 
dred years. My father isdead. My mo 
ther is at home, and one married sister, 
whose worthless husband was killed in 
the feud. My sister is hardly older than 
you, I imagine, and yet she looks old 
enough to be your mother. She has four 
children, and she has worked in the fields” 

Anne shrunk, and he saw—‘‘ not before 
her marriage, mind you, nor since her 
husband's death. Let me see your 
hand.” 

She held it out with the sensation of 
obeying an unspoken command. He look- 
ed at it intently —the pink nails, long 
white fingers, the threadlike veins in the 
round wrist; but he did not touch it. 

‘* Her’s is like mine,” he said, turning 
over his broad palm. ‘It’s hard and 
rough and sunburnt; and his looks as 
soft as yours, almost.” 

‘* Haven't you any brothers?” she asked, 
quickly, to turn him away from the dan- 
gerous theme; and then she trembled at 
her own question, for Stallard started 
visibly and did not reply at once. 

‘Two,’ he said at last. ‘‘One is at 
home —he is a half-brother; and tlie 
other ”’—his tone got harsh, he rose sud- 
denly to his feet, and answered with his 
back to her: ‘* He's in jail.” 

‘‘Oh—” It was a swift ery of pain, of 
apology, and it was enough. 

The mountaineer had turned full upon 
her. ‘*I want you to know—everything. 
My mother can’t write her own name. 
My sister barely can. My father made his 
mark—though his father’s father wrote a 
better hand than I do—an old deed shows 
that. My mother is rough, ignorant, not 
a lady as you would say, though she is the 
best woman I know on earth. They are 
all mountaineers, ignorant mountaineers; 
as Marshall would call them,” he added, 
bitterly, ‘‘ ‘ pore white trash.’ My brother 
is in jail, as he deserves to be.” 

And then Stallard went on to tel] about 
that brother; how he had done ali he 
could to keep him from the evil to which, 
as a boy even, he seemed irresistibly 


drawn. How he had kept aloof from th, 
feud in which his brother had taken «a; 
active part; how the latter had sunk Joy 
er and lower until just punishment ha: 
caught him at last. He himself was lik, 
his mother; his brother was more violey} ‘1 
and had less restraint, like his father: | 

was the difference between thetwo. ‘| 

turn of a hand and each might have ha 

the other’s fate. That was the way 

chance. 





‘*My mother’s people came from ea 
ern Virginia, like yours. They own: 
slaves, like yours. Yours came hem 
mine staid in the wilderness. You ke) 4 
your level; we went down; through 1 ; 
virtue of yours, no fault of ours. It 
fate. I think of Marshall and you, a) 
of my sister and me. You were born so 
we were born so. For that reason what's 
yours without the asking is not ours at 
any cost—not now. If there’s a wors 
blow in the face of a man who does t] 
best with what comes to him than to lea 
the value of what he can never get, I hoy: 
it may be spared me. To be willing tod 
anything, deny everything, and to kno j 
that the one nor the other can nev 
wholly count, that—” Stallard wave: 
his hand, through sheer inability to 
on. Neither knew the full and perso: 
significance of what he said, but throug 
it all the girl sat pained and mute, touc 
ed too deep down for tears. She kept s 
lent, even when they rose and went dow) 
the path again, though Stallard, with un 
suspected delicacy, turned his talk agai: 
to the birds and trees. Only when hi 4 
reached the gate at the oak did he stri 
the chord again. 

‘*T didn’t pick it up,” he said, ‘* because 
I didn’t even see it until you starte 
down for it yourself. I was looking at 
you. I had followed you out of the hall 
to see you again. And no day has passed 
since, no hour hardly, that I have not 
seen you looking at me with a smile, just 
as you looked then. It is not so strange 
You want to see the best in the world, 
know the best, be the best. Don’t you 
think it would be easy, then, for you to 
remember your first vision of what you 
realized was the best? Especially when 
thereafter you are shut off for vears from 
all that is best? I couldn't have forgot- 
ten you if I had tried. Sometimes I have 
tried. But for you, after all, I might not 
have gone on. I miglit be living in a log 
cabin in the mountains, and tied there, 
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with a wife and children, forever—and it 
might be the better for me if I were. But 
you helped open to me the world against 
which I am still knocking for entrance— 
you and he—see what I owe you— yes, 
and him, too. And you are helping open 
t now —the same world which I am 
afraid is barred me as heaven is, for, 
without cowardice or disloyalty, I can 
never escape my own. I didn’t know 
you at first—” He stopped, holding her 
eyes with his, so that, in the moment 
of silence, she felt weak and afraid, and 
was glad when he went on. ‘‘ You are 
not as lovely as I thought you were” 
she could not smile even to herself 
at his honesty—‘‘ and no wonder. Your 
face has always been the face of some- 
thing unearthly to me, and now I see the 
human. I didn’t know you until you 
smiled at me the other night, when you 
were singing, and I never quite know you 
as the same, unless you look as you look- 
ed then—as you look now,” he added, for 
Anne was smiling faintly. Stallard’s 
voice was so gentle and kind, and it was 
all so strange. He never dreamed that 
she could doubt a scintilla of what he 
said; nor did she, strange as it all was. 

Stallard had opened the gate and, moun- 
taineerlike, had gone through first and 
was holding it open for her. Asshe passed 
through she paused, lifting her eyes sud- 
denly to his. 

‘‘T saw you that day —I remember, 
too.” The words rose impulsively to her 
half-open lips, but some vague dread held 
them back. 

The sun was cutting, like a great red 
scimitar, down through a shadowed hill 
in the west. Arnold’s Wold was already 
in dusk. A cloud of smoke was rising 
above the prison, and the Catholic cross 
rose whitely through it as though swung 
down from above. There was still a pur- 
ple glow edging the clouds in the east, 
and the marble on the hill caught the last 
light sadly. To Anne the past hour was 
already taking the misty shape of a dream 
—into such a melodrama had the facts of 
both their lives in that hour been east, in 
spite of the simple, open story Stallard 
had told. In no way had he made an 
appeal to her pity, nor to her sympathies; 
for that reason he had both wholly. Out- 
wardly now, as they went down the hill, 
he was ironlike once more; but there was 
a softer ring in his voice when he spoke, 
and a new tone of understanding. On 


the old bridge he stopped, looking up 
stream. A long raft of logs was floating 
down the river towards them. 

‘That's the way I came down to go to 
college,” he said, smiling. ‘‘I walked 
from here to Lexington.” 

A mountaineer was standing at the 
huge siern oar, motionless. As the end 
of the raft swung under them they could 
hear him singing; and, still smiling, Stal- 
lard bent his head to listen. 

“T’ve got a gal at the head of the holler, 
Heli-o-dee-um-dee-eedle-dahdy-dee !” 


And then he swept the big paddle 
through the water. Anne, too, smiled; 
it was the song the young trusty sang in 
the garden. Stallard bent lower and sang 
back, 


“She won’t come, an’ I won't foller.” 


The fellow looked quickly up, gave a 
“hooray,” and, with a wave of his hat, 
sent the refrain up with a hearty swing, 


“ Heh-o-dee-um-dee-eedle-dahdy-dee !” 


‘*He doesn’t know me, but he knows 
that I know where he’s from,” said Stal- 
lard. ‘‘I used to go over to the Ken- 
tucky River and bring logs down that 
way. We'd tie up to the bank, and then 
we'd all go up the middle of the street 
single file. We didn’t know what the 
sidewalks (hearth-stones I remember old 
Tom Perkins used to call them) were for. 
We went back part of the way on the 
train, and we climbed through the win- 
dows, not knowing where the doors were. 
We called the cars‘ boxes.’ One fellow 
climbed over the fence to his boarding- 
house, never having seen a gate. I didn’t 
much expect in those days that I'd be 
walking along here some day as a mem- 
ber of the ‘legislatur,’as we say, and with 
the Governor's daughter, and she the 
same—” 

He stopped suddenly and _ stiffened. 
At the end of the bridge was Marshall, 
who stepped aside with unnecessary cere- 
mony, and lifting his hat, bowed with 
elaborate courtesy. Not until he saw 
Anne’s flush did Stallard notice that Mar- 
shall was almost staggering. At the steps 
of the Mansion Anne left her hand in 
Stallard’s as though she would say one of 
the thousand things that were on her 
tongue; but her lip quivered, and that 
was all. 

[ro BE CONTINUED | 
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NOT PEACE, BUT STRIFE. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 
I. 

.YWEETHEART, I used to question, ere you came, 
\) What thing this was that bore the name of love. 
And, fash’ning from dream-fancies, from the fame 

Of mighty loves now dead, and from above 
Seeking a light immortal, I at length 

suilt for myself a dainty wild-wood nest, 
A harmony of beauty and of strength, 

A fairy spot with fragrant flowers dressed, 
Where bird-songs echoed in the golden air 

And summer sunshine gleamed athwart the trees! 
There, hand in hand with One, knowing not care, 

I wandered happy as the morning breeze. 


II. 
But now that you are here, 
My love, the truth I see! 
How God lives in our love, bidding us fight 
Wrong, sorrow, and to rear, 
By our own joy, the free 
And holy glory of His loving Right. 
And gladly, with no sigh 
I leave the dream, nor crave 
Aught but, with you, to try 
The power of great love to help and save. 


III. 

Dearest, when we have done what was our best, 

When the strength of our day is past, and night 
Comes quietly, and we know that we must rest, 

Leaving the task undone, shall not the fight- 
Though all unfinished, faltering and weak, 

Yet since we loved each other, and held high 
Above our failing what God bade us seek— 

Shall not the fight bring peace? And we but die 
To find the dream is real? Not, as then, made 

Of careless-happy fancies, but reared strong 
On sorrows love made holy through God's aid, 


On selfhood’s sacrifice, and conquered wrong! 


IN THE RIP. 
BY BLISS PERRY 


nis Y E—can’t— make it,” pronounced straight across our course to New London 

\\ the Captain, oracularly; ‘‘no, Harbor foamed the Rip, at that hour a 
sir, we're not goin’ to make it. Mightas wall of plunging water curving from 
well come about. Look out forthe boom, Plum Island to Fishers Island. The 
sir!’ He jammed down the tiller, and the noise of it wads like the thunder of a 


big cat-boat came up into the wind, trem- 
bled a moment, and then loafed away 
lazily on the other tack. 

There was no help for it. We were 
tide-hung, with a falling wind, off the 


o 
aS 
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Race Light. It was nearing sunset, and 


dam, and yet on either side of that an 
gry seam across the Sound there were 
curling “slicks” and broad shiny spaces 
that already began to mirror the evening 
sky. But the tide was running like a 
race-horse, and the trolling-lines which I 
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was holding, in the stern of the cat-boat, 
were swept now to windward, now to lee- 
ward, and then actually ahead of us, in 
a way that must have puzzled even the 
jluefish. 

The Captain flung up his stubbly chin 
ind studied the pennant quavering at the 
mast-head. The hotel on Fishers Island 
vas swinging ominously around the Race 
Light. We were drifting, but the Captain 
did not like to admit it. 

‘*Come, Henry,” he called, petulantly, 

what are you doin’?” 

The barefooted little rascal curled up 
1vy the mast was hauling in his line ata 
tremendous rate, and presently held up 
the squid with a well-feigned expression 
)f astonishment. 

‘Look at the marks of that bluefish’s 
teeth!” he cried. ‘‘I thought I wasn't 
goin’ to lose that He pointed to 
some suspicious- looking scratches upon 
the strip of bright metal above the hook. 

‘‘ Henry,” said the Captain, severely, 
eeping his eye fixed on the receding 
ight-house, ‘‘ you’ve got a pious mother 
and you had a pious father, and to try to 
fool this gentleman by scratchin’ that jig 
with your knife is dreadful mean.” 


one.” 


The abashed youth jerked the squid 
»verboard sulkily, but the incident seemed 
to restore the Captain's spirits. 


‘“We'll get in before dark,” he re- 
marked, reassuringly, ‘‘and you've got 
some nice bluefish anyhow. I guess I'll 
have to stand off again pretty soon, but 
by-and-by we'll make it. There ain’t any 
ise in stickin’ our nose into that Rip. See 
that feller!” he cried, pointing to a three- 
masted schooner that was beating up the 
channel. ‘‘ He thinks he’s goin’ to make 
it all right, but I'll bet he'll learn better. 
Look at that !—look at that!” 

The three-master came on grandly, a 
quarter of a mile away from us, but the 
moment her touched the crested 
ridge of the Rip, the lurking fingers of 
the tide gave her a savage twist that 
swung her broadside, with sails flapping; 
and then she came about, helplessly, and 
stood off. She might as well have put 
her bow against a tidal wave as against 
the Rip when the Rip is master. 

The Captain laughed. ‘‘ He’d ought to 
know more. That schooner is from down 
Rockland way, I guess, and has come 
through here a hundred times most like- 
ly. But it’s just like some folks to put 
their nose right on the grindstone and 
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hold it there, no matter if it’s God Al- 
mighty that’s turnin’ the crank. 
folks are built so.” 

‘* Obstinate?” I suggested. 

‘* Exactly. Now that fellow might just 
as well have waited a half-hour, and 
stood off there till the tide turned. He 
‘ain't gained an inch by stickin’ himself 
into that Rip, and he’s just made himself 
ridiculous. Did I ever tell you about my 
father and Seth Kimball?” 

‘*T believe not,” said I. 

The boy gave his line a half-hitch 
around the cleat on the gunwale and 
swung his legs over into the cockpit. 

‘** Well,” began the Captain, deliberate 
ly, pulling the cat-boat a point closer into 
the fitful wind, ‘‘ father was wilful. He 
was about as wilful a man as there was in 
Kennebee County; and when you get a 
Maine man that’s really set, you know 
somethin’s got to give. He won't. Why, 
I've seen father strike a stone, ploughin’ 
out the north pasture, and break a plough 
on it rather’n go round; and send back to 
the barn for another, and break that; and 
then borrow Seth Kimball's plough and 
hitch on to it, and whip that team of 
horses right up to that stone again, till 
the stone came! It had-to come; and ] 
guess likely it realized it. That's the kind 
of a man he was. 

‘*T couldn’t go it. I don’t know as I'd 
ought to say so, but I couldn't get along 
with father. Mother sent me to the 
spring one day for two tin pails of water: 
and the stage for Augusta came along 
just then, and I filled those pails and set 
‘em down by the spring, and climbed on 
board that stage and ran away. I wa'n't 
but fifteen vears old, either. I got down 
to Portland and shipped on a whaler, and 
was gone three years. Toward the end 
of the third year the boatswain got in- 
flammatory rheumatism—that was up in 
Baffin’s Bay—and I took his place. We 
made a big catch about that time, and I 
drew his boatswain’s prize-money ; so | 
came into Portland with eleven hundred 
and fifty dollars in my pocket. For a boy 
of eighteen, that was doin’ pretty well. 
It’s more’n I’ve ever had since! 

‘‘ Well, I took it into my head to go 
home to Kennebec County and see my 
folks, and when I got off the stage, down 
by the spring, what do you think? There 
sat those tin pails! Mother had had fa- 
ther build a little fence around ‘em like a 
graveyard, and wouldn't let anybody 
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touch ’em. There they'd stood, summer 
and winter, and I picked ‘em up and filled 
‘em—rusty as they was—and carried ’em 
into the house.” 

‘What did your mother say?” asked 
the boy, in an awed voice. 

** Mother was moppin’ the kitchen floor, 
and she looked up, kind o’ white, and says: 
‘I knew you'd come back, Abijah. Don’t 
slop that water on this clean floor.’” 

Henry looked at me curiously, and the 
Captain went on: 

‘** What do you think your father’s 
doin’? says she; and then she began to 
cry. ‘He's gone to law with Seth Kim- 
ball over that lane up to the cow-pasture. 
He's terrible set, and Mis’ Kimball ‘ain't 
been over to see me since March, and 
your father and Seth don’t either of *em 
go to meetin’, and it’s cost your father 
over six hundred dollars already.’ 

‘Father came in from the barn just 
then, and he stood there, and I didn’t 
know whether he was goin’ to speak to 
me or not. But he set down the milk 
and shook hands, and I thought he was 
goin’ to ery too; and says he: ‘ Abijah, 
I'm glad to see you. Can’t you remem- 
ber what Seth Kimball said to us about 
that right of way, the mornin’ we was 
layin’ that stone wall? Didn't he say, 
‘**One rod is all I ever claimed, Dan?”’ 

“*That’s what he did,’ says I, ‘as near 
as I can remember.’ 

‘*Father pounded on the table like one 
possessed. ‘ Let’s have some samp‘n’ milk 
for supper,’ says he,‘ and I'll hitch up and 
drive down to Square Bainbridge’s. I’ve 
got a new witness, and I'l] beat Seth Kim- 
ball yet.’ 

‘*All through supper he couldn't talk 
about anything but that right of way. It 
wa’n’t nothin’ to quarrel over, either, you 
might say—just a question whether Seth’s 
right of way across the end of our or- 
chard up to his fall pasture was one rod or 
two rods wide. There was land enough 
there, in all conscience, and it wa’1’t good 
for nothin’, anyway. But Seth up’n’ 
claimed two rods, whereas father said he 
had a right toonly one. You see, neither 
of °em had any papers to show for it; it 
was just an old agreement runnin’ back 
to Aunt ’Lizy’s time—sort o’ proscription, 
the lawyers called it. Well, father had 
always had that rod fenced off, and when 
the fence rotted out he laid a stone wall 
just on the old line. But Seth served no- 
tice on him, and when father didn’t pay 


any attention to it, Seth’s hired man can 
over and pulled the wall down. That 
was just after I ran away from home 
Father was mad, clean through. 

‘** All right,’ says he. ‘Ill lay that 
wall once more, and if Seth Kimbal| 
touches it, we'll see who owns that right 
of way.’ 

‘*So he laid it up, and that time Seti, 
Kimball came over and tore it down hin 
self. 

*** Well and good,’ says father, and i 
drove down to Square Bainbridge’s anid 
told him how things stood. 

‘By the eternal,’ says Square Bain 
bridge, ‘we'll take that before twely 
men.’ And that’s how they began it. 

‘* Well, the whole story was longer) 
the moral law, but the upshot of it was 
that when father got through I forgot 
all about the way he and I used to quar 
rel; and says I: ‘Go ahead, father; I']| 
back you. I’ve brought home two hun 
dred dollars with me, and I’ve got more’) 
nine hundred in the bank at Portland 
and I won't see my folks beaten in alaw 
suit, not if J can help it.’ 

‘*Father, he couldn’t say enough, and 
after he'd hitched up and gone, mother let 
on to me that he’d had to mortgage the 
place to raise the six hundred. He felt 
kind o’ bad about it, because he'd just 
paid off the old mortgage that had been 
runnin’ ever since he was married. Mo 
ther had wanted him to give in, one time, 
and let Seth Kimball have the two rods; 
but when she saw I was goin’ to turn my 
money over to father, I guess she thought 
that Mis’ Kimball had treated her sort o° 
mean, after all. And so things took a 
fresh start. 

‘Well, I staid around home ‘long 
enough to help father get in his oats, and 
by that time I was crazy to be on salt 
water again, and shipped for Australia; 
and what with one thing and another, 
and lyin’ sick at Sydney six months at one 
time, I was gone five years. When I 
came home I didn’t come by stage either. 
I had to foot it from Bath, and had just 
two York shillings to my name. And 
where do you think I found the old folks? 
Well, sir, father was livin’ down at the 
foot of the hill, in the little red house 
where he was born. Our place was gone, 
every dollar of it, to the lawyers, and 
Seth Kimball’s money was all used up, 
too, and still they couldn't find out who 
owned that right of way. There wa'’n’t 
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lawyer in Kennebec County that wa’n't 
on one side or the other, and they had ap- 
nealed it to the Superior Court, and it was 
coin’ to be decided the week after I got 
home. Our place stood in father’s name 
still, but Square Bainbridge was livin’ 
there. rent free, and claimin’ that he'd 

ive to foreclose the mortgage to protect 
lis own interests, though he'd stuck by 
father all along. 

‘Father was like a wild man, only he 
ever said nothin’. He looked just as he 
lid when he was smashin’ plough after 
plough over that stone: he was bound to 

ive his way, no matter what broke. He 
adn’t been to chureh, and he hadn't 
ended a fence or bought a new piece of 
harness all those years; he had just kept 

eht on ploughin’ up against Seth Kim- 
vall,and he looked eighty,though he wa’n't 
ut sixty-five. Mother was discouraged, 
ind she and Mis’ Kimball used to kind 0’ 
make friends with each other again down 
n the back garden of the red house, near 
Mis’ Kimball's sister’s orchard, and agree 
to get their husbands to give it up. But 
Seth Kimball was sure he was goin’ to 
win in the Superior Court, and as for 
askin’ father to give up, you might as well 
ask that Rip to stop runnin’. He couldn't 
cive up. I guess we'll come about, 
Henry.” 

The boy gave the boom an officious 
push as it swung across the cockpit, and 
the cat-boat lurched over and drew away 
long the wall of clamorous foaming 
water. The wind was freshening again. 

‘* How did it come out?” said I. 

‘*That’s the most curi’s thing about it,” 
reflected the Captain. ‘‘ That's what I 
was comin’ to. I'd been -home about a 
week, and had got the oid red house tidied 
ip a little—twas the spring of the vear— 
and one forenoon I picked a mess of dan- 
delion greens for dinner. They taste 
pretty good to a man right off a whaler. 
Well, father and mother and I had just 
sat down to those greens, that noon, when 
Square Bainbridge ran in, puffin’ pretty 
hard. Father kind o’ looked up at him, 
but he didn’t say a word. 

‘““*The stage has just come in, Dan,’ 
shouts the Square, pretty excited, ‘and 
by the ‘eternal, we've beat him at last! 
The court handed down its decision at 
five o'clock yesterday afternoon, and 
we've got judgment against him for two 
hundred dollars damages!" 

‘*Mother, she began to ery. ‘ But it’s 


cost us every penny we had in the world,’ 
says she, ‘except this old red house.’ 

‘** What's that got to do with it,’ says 
father, good and loud, ‘as long as we've 
got our rights? And I want a little more 
vinegar on these greens,’ says he; but 
when he reached for it his hand was 
tremblin’ as if he had had a stroke. 

‘**Those greens do smell good,’ says 
Square Bainbridge. ‘We ‘ain't had a 
mess of ‘em yet, up to our house.’ 

‘“When mother heard him say ‘our 
house’ so natural, she began to cry again ; 
and Square Bainbridge saw that he hadn't 
ought to have said it, and went off up the 
hill. 

‘The next afternoon we got word that 
Seth was comin’ over to pay what he 
owed. Father was dressed up, and open- 
ed the parlor blinds, and there we sat, 
with Seth’s lawyer and Square Bain 
bridge, when Seth Kimball came round 
the corner by the store. He was dressed 
up too, and he was drivin’ a pair of oxen 
—and that was every last head of stock 
he owned. He left the oxen standin’ by 
the hitchin’-post, and walked in, and kind 
o’ nodded to his lawyer and to me. But 
he and father hadn't spoken for pretty 
near eight years, for all they'd been boys 
together, and on the parish committee, 
and all that. 

‘**My client,’ says Seth’s lawyer, sort 
o’ hesitatin’, ‘is obliged to ask a favor of 
the prosecution. We mean to pay this 
two hundred dollars and stop where we 
be; but we want Mr. Richards to accept 
that yoke of cattle in part payment. We 
had ’em prized this morning by three 
men, and they say that they ‘d ought to 
be worth eighty dollars.’ 

‘“* And here’s the one hundred and 
twenty in money,’ says Seth, pullin’ out 
his wallet; and he knew, and there wa'n't 
a man in the room but knew, that that 
was every dollar Seth Kimball could 
raise. He was a proud man too—full as 
proud as father; but he knew when he was 
licked. 

‘*Everybody looked at father, and he 
got up from where he was sittin’ by the 
centre table, and his hand was shakin’ so 
that he had to hold on to the Family Bi 
ble—it lay right on the edge of the table 
—and there he stood, kind o’ swallerin’, 
and finally he says: ~ 

‘“*Damn you, keep your money! I 
guess I can get along without it better’n 
you can. And I'll outlive ye, too! 
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‘And he sat down, and the Family 
Bible was shakin’ under his grip. Father 
was a perfessor, for all he hadn’t been to 
church since the lawsuit began, and he'd 
never sworn an oath before in his life, not 
to my knowledge. 

‘*Now when he said that to Seth Kim- 
ball,” went on the Captain, musingly, 
‘*he must have hated him like a pizen 
snake; he must have refused to take his 
money just to make him feel bad. Least- 
ways I thought so then, and sometimes I 
think so now. But maybe it wa’n’t that 
at all; maybe it was just the old natural 
Adam in him that was doin’ the talkin’, 
and he miglt have been sorry for Seth, 
right then and there, only ashamed to 
own it. Anyhow, he sat there lookin’ at 
Seth, and Seth at him, and Seth was fin- 
gerin’ his wallet, and I tell you both men 
seemed pretty old. 

‘*T don’t know but we might have been 
sittin’ there yet if it hadn't been for Seth’s 
lawyer. He spoke up after a while, and 
says he, ‘Square Bainbridge, it seems to 
me that my client and yours can settle 
this between ‘em without us.’ 

‘** Perhaps so,’ says Square Bainbridge, 
rather doubtful; but Kimball’s lawyer 
got up and took his hat,and says, ‘Good- 
afternoon gentlemen’; and Square Bain- 
bridge followed him outside, and they 
went across to the Square’s office. That 
parlor was a kind o° creepy place for me 
to stay in, so I got up too, pretty quiet, 
and went out by the sittin’-room door. 
Mother was out in the kitchen, all hunched 
up on the settee, and there we sat and 
sat till milkin’-time, and still father and 
Seth Kimball staid in that front parlor. 
Well, I went and milked the eow—father 
wa'n’t keepin’ but one then—and when I 
came up from the pasture, father was 
standin’ at the back door, lookin’ at the 
weather. Seth Kimball had gone. 

‘** Goin’ to be a lowery day to-morrow, 
ain't it? says he; and his voice sounded 
cheerful, just as it used to when we'd 
finished hayin’ and there wa'n’t a cock 
but was under cover. 

‘** Looks like it,’ says I; and there was 
mother, right behind him, motionin’ to 
me as if father was out of his head. But 
he wa'n’t; not the least bit in the world. 

‘** Do you suppose,’ says he, ‘that it ‘ll 
be too dark after supper for you to go up 
to the woods and cut me a fish-pole? The 
trout ought to be bitin’ first-rate to-mor- 
row, and Seth Kimball and I thought 


we'd try the South Branch. There ain’t 
either of us that’s been fishin’ for te) 
years, and we used to try it together every 
spring.’ 

*“* Are you crazy, Dan? screamed mo 
ther. She couldn't hold in any longer. 

‘*** No,’ says he; ‘I’ve come pretty near 
it, but we'll let that lay. I'm just goin 
to have a little fun once more, and so's 
Seth. We ’ain’t either of us got any plant 
in’ to do to speak of, and we’re gettin’ to 
be old men. We might just as well go 
fishin’ as not.’ 

‘*“And the next day they went, sure 
enough; and along in the afternoon they 
brought back a good mess of trout, and 
divided ‘em on our back stoop, just as 
they used to when they were boys. That 
fishin’ was town talk, I can tell you.” 

The Captain hauled on the main-sheet 
suddenly, and peered off under the boom 
at the lights that were twinkling in the 
hotel on Fishers Island. The hotel was 
beginning to make out from the Race 
Light, and the tumult of the Rip was les 
sening, though we were almost upon it. 

‘Did your father live longer than the 
man he went fishing with?” demanded 
the boy. 

‘*He caught his death o’ cold at Seth 
Kimball’s funeral,” replied the Captain 
‘The other bearers all kept their hats 
on, and he didn't. Foolish custom, ain't 
it?) I don't—know—but we're goin’ to 
make it.” 

And even as he spoke, the noise of the 
churning tideway seemed all at once be 
hind us, and the big cat-boat heeled over 
joyfully on the port tack for the run 
home, with the water slap-slapping to a 
new tune beneath her bows. 

‘Take this tiller a minute while I get 
at my tobacco,” said the Captain. ‘‘We’re 
all right now, but you might as well roll 
up your lines. You won't get any more 
bluefish. Say, that Rip is a queer thing, 
ain’t it? It stands up there and fights 
with itself, and God Almighty can’t make 
it stop till it gets ready; and then it all 
softens down and smooths out before you 
know it. There must be somethin’ down 
underneath there that we don’t under- 
stand. A littlé like folks, I guess, after 
all. Ain’t you goin’ to light up, your- 
self?” 

The last foam of the Rip was already 
far astern, and in the northwest, against 
the wooded shore and quiet evening sky, 
gleamed the New London Light. 
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THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS.* 


FRANK R. 


CHAPTER X. 
“LAKE SHIVER.” 
peanut the Dipsey worked her way 
A 


northward, and as she moved on her 
course her progress became somew hat 
slower than it had been at first. This de- 
crease in speed was due partially to ex- 
treme caution on the part of Mr. Gibbs, 
the Master Electrician. 

The attenuated cable, which continu 
ally stretched itself out beliind the little 
vessel, was of the most recent and im 
proved pattern for deep-sea cables. The 
conducting wires in the centre of it were 
scarcely thicker than hairs, while the 
wires forming the surrounding envelope, 
although they were so small as to make 
the whole cable not more than an eighth 
of an inch in diameter, were far stronger 
than the thick submarine cables which 


STOCKTON. 


were used in the early days of ocean te 
legraphy. These outer wires were made 
of the Swedish toughened steel fibre, and 
in 1939, with one of them a little over a 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter, a freight 
ship of eleven thousand tons had been 
towed through the Great New Jersey 
Canal, which had then just been opened, 
and which connected Philadelphia with 
the ocean. 

But notwithstanding his faith in the 
strength of the cable, Mr. Gibbs felt more 
and more, the farther he progressed from 
the habitable world, the importance of 
preserving it from accident. He had 
gone so far that it would be a grievous 
thing to be obliged to turn back. 

The Dipsey sailed at a much lower 
depth than when she had first started 
upon her submarine way. After they 
had become accustomed to the feeling of 
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eing surrounded by water, her inmates 
-eemed to feel a greater sense of security 
when they were well down below all pos- 

ble disturbing influence. When they 
cooked forward in the line of the search- 
cht, or through any of the windows in 
-arious parts of the vessel, they never saw 
iuything but water—no fish, nothing 
floating. They were too far below the 
ce above them to see it, and too far from 
what might be on either side of them to 
eatch a glimpse of it. The bottom was 
deep below them, and it was as though 
they were moving through an aqueous 





atmosphere. 

They were comfortable, and beginning 
to be accustomed to their surrounding 
circumstances. The air came in regular- 
ly and steadily through the electric gills, 
and when deteriorated air had collected 
in the expiration-chamber in the upper 
part of the vessel, it was forced out by a 
creat piston, which sent it by a hundred 
little valves into the surrounding water. 
Thus the pure air came in and tlie refuse 
air went out just as if the little Dipsey 
had been healthfully breathing as it 
pushed its way through the depths. 

Mrs. Block was gaining flesh. The 
narrow accommodations, the everlasting 
electric light, the sameness of food, and 
a total absence of incident had become 
quite natural to her, and she had ceased 
to depend upon the companionship of the 
dust-brush and the almanac to carry her 
mind back to what she considered the 
real things of life. 

Sarah had something better now to 
take her mind back to Sardis and the peo- 
ple and things on dry land. The engage- 
ment and probably early marriage of Mr. 
Clewe and Mrs. Raleigh had made a great 
impression upon her, and there were days 
when she never thought of the pole, so 
busy was she in making plans based upon 
the future connection of the life of her- 
self and Sammy and that of Mr; and Mrs. 
Clewe. 

Sammy and his wife had very good 
quarters within the boundaries of the 
Works, but Sarah had never been quite 
satisfied with them, and when ithe new 
household of Clewe should be set up, and 
all the new domestic arrangements should 
be made, she hoped for better things. 
Mr. Clewe's little cottage would then be 
vacant, for of course he and jhis wife 
would not live in such a place as that, 
and she thought that she and Sammy 
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should have it. Hour by hour and day 
by day she planned the furnishing, the 
fitting, and the management of this cot 
tage. 

She was determined to have a servant, 
a woman thoroughly capable of doing 
general house-work; and then there were 
times when she believed that if Sammy 
should succeed in finding the pole his 
salary would be increased, and they might 
be able to afford two servants. Over and 
over again did she consider the question 
whether, in this latter case, these women 
should both be general house-work ser 
vants, or one of them a cook and the 
other a chamber- maid and laundress. 
There was much to be considered on each 
side. In the latter case more efficient 
work could be obtained; but in the for- 
mer, in case one of them should sudden- 
ly leave, or go away for a day out, the 
other could do all the work. It was very 
pleasant to Mrs. Block to sit in a comfort- 
able arm-chair and gaze thus into the fu- 
ture. Sometimes she looked up into the 
water above, and sometimes out into the 
water ahead, but she could see nothing. 
But in the alluring expanse of her fan- 
cied future she could see anything which 
she chose to put there. 

Sammy, however, did not increase in 
flesh; in fact, he grew thinner. Nothing 
important in regard to the Pole, Rovin- 
ski, had occurred; but of course some- 
thing would occur—-otherwise why did 
the Pole come on board the Dipsey ? 
Endless conjectures as to what Rovinski 
would do when he did anything, and 
when he would begin to do it, kept the 
good Samuel awake during many hours 
when he should have been soundly sleep- 
ing. He had said nothing yet to Mr. 
Gibbs in regard to the matter. Every 
day he made a report to Roland Clewe 
about Rovinski, but Clewe's instructions 
were that so long as the Pole behaved 
himself properly there was no reason to 
trouble the minds of the party on board 
with fears of rascality on his part. They 
had enough to occupy their minds with- 
out any disturbing influence of that sort. 

Clewe’s own opinion on the subject 
was that Rovinski could do nothing but 
act as a spy, and afterwards make dis- 
honest use of the knowledge he should 
acquire; but the man had put himself 
into Clewe’s power, and he could not 
possibly get away from him until he 
should return to Cape Tariff, and even 
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there it would be difficult. The proper 
and only thing to do was to keep him in 
custody as long as possible. Wien he 
should be brought back to a region of 
law and justice, it might be that the Pole 
could be prevented, for a time at least, 
from using the results of his knavish ob 
servations. 

There was another person on board 
whose mind was disturbed by Rovinski. 
This was Mr. Marcy, the Assistant Engi- 
neer, an active, energetic fellow, filled 
with ambition and love of adventure, 
and one of the most hopeful and cheerful 
persons on board. He had never heard 
of Rovinski, and did not know that there 
was anybody in the world who was try- 
ing to benefit himself by fraudulent know- 
ledge of Mr. Clewe's discoveries and in- 
ventions, but he hated the Pole on his 
own account, 

The man’s countenance was so villa 
nous that it was enough of itself to 
arouse the dislike 
of a healthy-minded 
young fellow, such 
as Marey; but, more- 
over, the Pole had 
habits of sneaking 
about the vessel, and 
afterwards retiring to 
quiet corners, where 
he would seribble in 
a pocket note - book. 
Such conduct as this 
in a man whose po- 
sition corresponded 
with that of a com- 
mon seaman On an or- 
dinary vessel, seemed 
contrary to discipline 
and good conduct, and 
he mentioned the mat- 
ter to Mr. Gibbs. 

‘**T suppose the man 
is writing a letter to 
his wife,” said the lat- 
ter. ‘* You would not 
want to hinder him 
from doing that, would 
you?” 

And to this no good 
answer could be made. 

The Pole never took 
notes when Sammy was anywhere where 
he could see him, and if Mr. Marey had 
reported this conduct to the old man, it is 
likely that Rovinski would speedily have 
been deprived of pencils and paper, and 





his real character made known to the off 
cers. 

One day it was observed by those w] 
looked out of the window in the upp: 
deck that the water above them was clea: 
er than they usually saw it, and whe 
the electric lights in the room immediat: 
ly under the window were turned out 
was almost possible to discern objects ii 
the room. Instantly there was a grea 
stir on board the Dipsey, and observa 
tions soon disclosed the fact. that ther 
was nothing above the vessel but wate) 
and air. 

At first, like an electric flash, thi 
thought ran through the vessel that they 
had reached the open sea which is sup 
posed to surround the pole, but reflection 
soon showed those who were cool enoug), 
to reflect that if this were the case that 
sea must be much larger than they had 
supposed, for they were still a long way 
from the pole. Upon one thing, how 
ever, everybody was 
agreed: they must as- 








cend without loss of 
time to the surface of 
the water above them. 

Up went the Dip 
sey, and it was not 
long before the great 
glass in the upper deck 
admitted pure light 
from the outer world. 
Then the vessel rose 
boldly and _ floated 
upon the surface of 
the open sea. 

The hatch ways were 
thrown open, and ina 
few moments nearly 
everybody on board 
stood upon the upper 
deck, breathing the 
outer air and gazing 
about them in the 
pure sunlight. The 
deck was almost flat, 
and surrounded by a 
rail. The flooring was 
wet, and somewhat 
slippery, but nobody 
thought of that; they 
thought of nothing 
but the wonderful place in which they 
found themselves. 

They were in a small lake surrounded 
by lofty and precipitous icebergs. On 
every side these glittering crags rose high 
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nto the air; nowhere was there a break 
an opening. They seemed to be in a 
vyeat icy prison. It might be supposed 
hat it would be exhilarating to a party 
vho had long been submerged beneath 
the sea to stand 
onee more in the 
open air and in the 
ight of day; but 
this was not the 
ease. The air they 
yreathed was sharp 
and eold, and cut 
into throats and 
lungs now = accus- 
tomed to the softer 
air within their ves- 
sel. Seareely any 
of them, hurrying 
out of the warm 
cabins, had thought 
of the necessity of heavy wraps, and tlie 
bitter cold of the outer air perceptibly 
chilled their blood. Involuntarily, even 
while they were staring about them, they 
hurried up and down the deck to keep 
themselves warm. 

The officers puzzled their brains over 
the peculiar formation of this ice-encom- 
passed lake. It seemed as if a great ice 
mountain had sunk down from the midst 
of its companions, and had left this awful 
hole. This, however, was impossible. No 
law of nature would account for such a 
disappearance of an ice mountain. Mr. 
Gibbs thought, under some peculiar cir- 
cumstances, a mass of ice might have bro- 
ken away and floated from its surround- 
ings, and that afterward, increased in 
size, it had floated back again, and, too 
large to re-enter the opening it had made, 
had closed up the frozen walls of this 
lonely lake, accessible anly to those who 
should rise up into it from below the sea. 
Suddenly Mrs, Block stopped. 

‘What is that?” she eried, pointing to 
a spot in the iey wall which was nearest 
to the vessel. Instantly every eye was 
turned that way. They saw a very dis- 
tinet, irregular blotch, surrounded by al- 
most transparent ice. 

Several glasses were now levelled upon 
this spot, and it was discovered to be the 
body of a polar bear, lying naturally 
upon its side, as if asleep, and entirely 
encased in ice. 

‘*Tt must have lain down to die, on the 
surface of the ice,” said Mr. Gibbs, ‘‘ and 
gradually the ice has formed above it, 
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until it now rests in that vast funeral 
casket.” 

‘*How long since he laid down there 
to die, Mr. Gibbs?’ asked Sarah, as she 
** He looks 
as natural as if he 
was asleep.” 

‘**T cannot say,” 
he answered. ‘It 
may have been hun- 
dreds, even thou 


took the glass from her eye. 


sands, of years ago.” 

‘Oh, horrible!” 
said Sarah, ‘All 
that makes me 
shiver, and I am 
sure I don’t need 
anything to make 
me do that. I wish 
we would go down, 
Sammy; I would 
like to get out of this awful place, with 
those dreadful glitterin’ walls that no 
body could get up or over, and things 
lyin’ frozen for a thousand years; and 
besides, it’s so cold!” 

It seemed as if Sarah's words had struek 
the key-note to the feelings of the whole 
company. In the heart of every one 
arose a strong desire to sink out of this 
cold, bleak, terrifying open air into the 
comfortable motherly arms of the encir- 
cling waters. For a few minutes Captain 
Jim Hubbell had experienced a sense of 
satisfaction at finding himself once more 
upon the deck of a vessel floating upon 
the open sea. He felt that he was in his 
element, and that the time had come for 
him to assume his proper position as a 
sailor; but this feeling soon passed, and 
he declared that his spine was like a long 
icicle. 

‘Don't you think we had better go 
down again?’ said Sammy. ‘I think 
we have all seen enough of this, and it 
isn’t anything that any use can be made 
out of.” 

‘You are right,” said Mr. Gibbs; ‘let 
everybody go below.” 

But it was not easy for everybody to 
obey this command. The wet decks were 
now covered with a thin surface of ice, 
and those who had been standing still for 
a few moments found it difficult to re- 
lease their shoes from the flooring of the 
deck, while several ‘of the men slipped 
down as they made their way to the for- 
ward hatch. As for Sarah Block, she 
found it impossible to move at all. Her 
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shoes were of a peculiar kind, the soles 
being formed of thick felt, and these, 
having been soaked with water, had fro- 
zen firmly to the deck. She tried to make 
a step and almost fell over. 

‘*Heavens and earth!” she screamed; 
“don’t let this boat go down and leave 
me standing outside!” 

Her husband and two men tried to re- 
lease her, but they could not disengage 
her shoes from the deck; so Sammy was 
obliged to loosen her shoestrings, and 
then he and another man lifted her out 
of her shoes and carried her to the hatch- 
way, where she very speedily hurried be- 
low. 

Everybody was now inside the vessel, 
the hatches were tightly closed, and the 
Dipsey began to sink. When she had 
descended to the comparatively temperate 
depths of the sea, and her people found 
themselves in her warm and well-lighted 
compartments, there was a general dispo- 
sition to go about and shake hands with 
each other. Some of them even sang lit- 
tle snatches of songs, so relieved were 
they to get down out of that horrible up- 
per air. 

‘*Of course I shall never see my shoes 
again,” said Mrs. Block; ‘‘ and they were 
mighty comfortable ones too. I suppose, 
when they have been down here awhile 
in this water, which must be almost luke- 
warmish compared to what it is on top, 
they will melt loose and float up; and 
then, Sammy, suppose they lodge on some 
of that ice and get frozen for a thousand 
years! Good gracious! It sets me all of 
a creep to think of that happenin’ to my 
shoes, that I have been wearin’ every day! 
Don’t you want a cup of tea?” 

‘*Tt's a great pity,” thought Sammy to 
himself, ‘‘ that it wasn’t that Pole that 
had his feet frozen to the deck. The rest 
of us might have been lucky enough not 
to have noticed him as the boat went 
down.” 

‘‘We ought to get a name for that 
body of water up there,” said Mr. Gibbs, 
as he was writing out his report of the 
day’s adventures. ‘‘Shall we call it 
‘Lake Clewe’?” 

‘*Oh, don’t do that!” exclaimed Sammy 
Block. ‘‘ Mr. Clewe’s too good a man to 
have his name tacked onto that hole. 
If you want to name it, why don’t you 
call it ‘ Lake Shiver ’?” 

‘*That is a good name,” answered Mr. 
Gibbs. And so it was called. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THEY BELIEVE IT IS THE POLAR SEA, 


WITH no intention of ascending agai, 
into any accidental holes in the ice aboys 
them, the voyagers on the Dipsey kep 
on their uneventful way, until, upon the 
third day after their discovery of thy 
lake, the electric bell attached to thx 
heavy lead which always hung suspend 
ed below the vessel, rang violently, indi 
eating that it had touched the bottom 
This sound startled everybody on board. 
In all their submarine experiences they 
had not yet sunk down low enough to be 
anywhere near the bottom of thie sea. 

Of course orders were given to ascend 
immediately, and at the same time a mi 
nor search-light was directed upward 
through the deck skylight. To the hor 
ror of the observers, ice could plainly be 
seen stretching above them like an irreg- 
ular gray sky. 

Here was a condition of things which 
had not been anticipated. The bottom 
below and the ice above were approach 
ing each other. Of course it might have 
been some promontory of the rocks under 
the sea against which their telltale lead 
had struck; but there was an instrument 
on board for taking soundings by means 
of a lead suspended outside and a wire 
running through a water-proof hole in 
the bottom of the vessel, and when the 
Dipsey lad risen a few fathoms, and was 
progressing very slowly, this instrument 
was used at frequent intervals, and it 
was found that the electric lead had not 
touched a rock projecting upward, and 
that the bottom was almost level. 

Mr. Gibbs’s instrument gave him an 
approximate idea of the vessel’s depth in 
the water, and the dial connected with 
the sounding apparatus told him hour by 
hour that the distance from the bottom, 
as the vessel kept forward on the same 
plane, was becoming less and less. Con- 
sequently he determined, so long as he 
was able to proceed, to keep the Dipsey 
as near as possible at a median distance 
between the ice and the bottom. 

This was an anxious time. So long as 
they had felt that they had plenty of sea- 
room the little party of adventurers had 
not yet recognized any danger which they 
thought sufficient to deter them from fur- 
ther progress; but if the ice and the bot- 
tom were coming together, what could 
they do? It was possible, by means of 
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x plosives they earried, to 
shatter the ice above them, 
but action of this kind had 
not been contemplated un 
ess they should find them 
selves at the pole and still 
shut in by ice. They did not 
wish to get out into the open 
air at the point where they 
found themselves; and, more 
over, it would not have been 
safe to explode their great 
bombs in. such shallow wa 
ter. A consultation was held, 
avd it was agreed that the 
best thing to do was to di 
verge from the course they 
had steadily maintained, and 
try to find a deeper channel 
leading to the north. Ac 
cordingly they steered east 
ward. 

It was not long before 
they found that they had 
judged wisely; the bottom 
descended far out of the 
reach of their electric lead, 
and they were enabled to 
keep a safe distance below 
the overhanging ice. 

‘IT feel sure,” said Mr. 
Gibbs, ‘‘ that we came near 
running against some out- 
reaching portion of the main 
Western Continent, and now 
we have got to look out for 
the foundations of Greenland’s icy moun 
tains.” He spoke cheerily, for he wished 
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to encourage his companions, but there 
was a very anxious look upon his face 
when he was not speaking to any one. 

The next day every one was anxious, 
whether he spoke or was silent. The 
bottom was rising again, and the Dipsey 
was obliged to sail nearer and nearer to 
the ice above. 3etween two dangers, 
constricted and trammelled as they were, 
none of them could help feeling the ter- 
rors of their position, and if if had not 
been for the encouraging messages which 
continually came to them from Sardis, 
they might not have been able to keep up 
brave hearts. 

After two days of most cautious prog 
ress, during which the water became 
steadily shallower and shallower, it was 
discovered that the ice above, which they 
were now obliged to approach mucli more 
closely than they had ever done before, 
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BLOCK’S SHOES WERE FROZEN TO THE DECK. 


was comparatively thin, and broken in 
many places. Great cracks could be seen 
in it here and there, and movements could 
be discerned indicating that it was a floe, 
or floating mass of ice. If that were the 
case, it was not impossible that they were 
now nearing the edge of the ice under 
which they had so long been sailing, and 
that beyond them was the open water. If 
they could reach that, and find it the un- 
obstructed sea which was supposed to ex- 
ist at this end of the earth’s axis, their 
expedition was a success. At that mo 
ment they were less than one hundred 
miles from the pole. 

Whether the voyagers on the Dipsey 
were more excited when the probable con 
dition of their situation became known 
to them, or whether Roland Clewe and 
Margaret Raleigh in the office of the 
Works at Sardis were the more greatly 
moved when they received that day’s re- 
port from the aretic regions, it would be 
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hard to say. If there should be room 
enough for the little submarine vessel to 
safely navigate beneath the ice which 
there was such good reason to believe 
was floating on the edge of the body of 
water they had come in search of, and on 
whose surface they might freely sail, 
what then was likely to hinder them 
from reaching the pole? The presence 
of ice in the vicinity of that extreme 
northern point was feared by no one con- 
cerned in the expedition, for it was_ be- 
lieved that the rotary motion of the 
earth would have a tendency to drive it 
away from the pole by centrifugal force. 

The little thermometer-boat which dur- 
ing the submarine voyage of the Dip- 
sey had constantly preceded her to give 
warning of the sunken base of some great 
iceberg, was now drawn in close to the 
bow; there was so much ice so near that 
its warnings were constant, and there- 
fore unneeded. The electric lead -line 
was shortened to the length of a few 
fathoms, and even then it sometimes sud- 
denly rang out its alarm. After a time 
the bottom of the sea became visible 
through the stout glass of a protected 
window near the bow, and a man was 
placed there to report what he could see 
below them. 

It had now become so light that in 
some parts of the vessel the electric lamps 
were turned out. Fissures of consider- 
able size appeared in the ice above, and 
then, to the great excitement of every 
one, the vessel slowly moved under a 
wide space of open water; but the ice 
could be seen ahead, and she did not rise. 
The bottom came no nearer, and the Dip- 
sey moved cautiously on. Nobody thought 
of eating; they did not talk much, but at 
every one of the outlooks there were eager 
faces. 

At last they saw nothing above them 
but floating fragments of ice. Still they 
kept on, until they were plainly moving 
below the surface of open water. Then 
Mr. Gibbs looked at Sammy. 

‘*T think it is time to rise,” said he ; 
and Sammy passed the word that the 
Dipsey was going up into the upper air. 

When the little craft, so long sub- 
merged in the quiet depths of the Arctic 
Sea, had risen until she rested on the sur- 
face of the water, there was no general 
desire, as there had been when she emerged 
into Lake Shiver, to rush upon the upper 
deck. Instead of that, the occupants gath- 


ered together and looked at each other j; 
a hesitating way, as if they were afraid t: 
go out and see whether they were really 
in an open sea, or lying in some smal! 
ice-locked body of water. 

Mr. Gibbs was very pale. 

** My friends,” said he, *‘ we are going 
on deck to find out whether or not wi 
have reached the open polar sea, but w: 
must not be excited, and we must not 
jump to hurried conclusions; we may 
have found what we are in search of, and 
we may not have found it yet. But we 
will go up and look out upon the polar 
world as far as we can see it, and we shia] 
not decide upon this thing or that until 
we have thoroughly studied the whole 
situation. The engines are stopped, and 
every one may come up, but I advise you 
all to put on your warmest clothes. We 
should remember our experience at Lake 
Shiver.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a bad idea,” said Sam- 
my Block, ‘‘ to throw out a lot of tarpau- 
lins to stand on, so that none of us will 
get frozen to the wet deck, as happened 
before.” 

When the hatch was opened a man 
with a black beard pushed himself for- 
ward towards the companion way. 

** Keep back here, sir,” said Mr. Marcy, 
clapping his hand upon the man’s shoul 
der. 

‘*T want to be ready to spread the tar- 
paulins, sir,” said he, with a wriggling 
motion, as if he would free himself. 

‘*You want to be the first to see the 
polar sea, that is my opinion,” said Mr. 
Marcy; ‘* but you keep back there where 
you belong.” And with that he gave the 
eager Rovinski a staggering push to the 
rear. 

Five minutes afterwards Margaret Ra- 
leigh and Roland Clewe, sitting close to- 
gether by the telegraph instrument in 
the Works at Sardis, received the follow- 
ing message: 


‘* We have risen to the surface of what 
we believe to be the open polar sea. Ey- 
erybody is on deck but me. It is very 
cold, and a wind is blowing. Off to our 
left there are high mountains, stretching 
westward as far as we can see. They are 
all snow and ice, but they look blue and 
green and beautiful. From these moun- 
tains there comes this way a long cape, 
with a little mountain at the end of it. 
Mr. Gibbs says this mountain, which is 
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ibout twenty miles away, must be just 
ibout between us and the pole, but it does 
not eut us off. Far out to the right, as 
far as we can see, there is open water 
shining in the sun, so that we can sail 
around the cape. On the right and be- 
ind us, southward, are everlasting plains 
of snow and ice, which we have just come 
from under. They are so white that it 


from under the ice into the polar sea. 
To the northeast they could see its waves 
shining and glistening all the way to the 
horizon, and they believed that beyond 
the cape in front of them these waters 
shone and glistened to the very north. 
They breathed the polar air, which, as 
they became used to it, was exhilarating 
and enlivening, and they basked in the 





‘*aAT EVERY ONE OF THE OUTLOOKS THERE WERE EAGER FACES.” 


dazzles our eyes to look at them. In 
some places they are smooth, and in some 
places they are tumbled up. On the very 
edge of the sky, in that direction, there 
are more mountains. There are no an- 
imals or people anywhere. It is very 
cold, even inside the vessel. My fingers 
are stiff. Now that we are out on the 
water, in regular shipshape, Captain Jim 
Hubbell has taken command. We are 
going to cruise northward as soon as we 
can get things regulated for outside sail- 
ing. SAMUEL BLOCK.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
CAPTAIN HUBBELL TAKES COMMAND. 
IT was a high-spirited and joyous party 
that the Dipsey now carried; not one of 
them doubted that they had emerged 


sunshine, which, although it did not warm 
their bodies very much, cheered and 
brightened their souls. But what made 
them happier than anything else was the 
thought that they would soon start direct 
for the pole, on top of the water, and with 
nothing in the way. 

When Captain Jim Hubbell took com- 
mand of the Dipsey the state of affairs 
on that vessel underwent a great change. 
He was sharp, exact, and severe; he ap 
preciated the dignity of his position, and 
he wished to let everybody see that he 
did so. The men on board who had pre 
viously been workmen, now became sail- 
ors—at least in the eyes of Captain Hub- 
bell. He did not know much about the 
work that they had been in the habit of 
doing, but he intended to teach them the 
duties of sailors just as soon as he could 
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find any such duties for them to perform. 
He walked about the deck with an im- 
portant air, and looked for something 
about which he might give orders. There 
were no masts or spars or shrouds or 
sheets, but there were tarpaulins on the 
deck, and these were soon arranged in 
seamanlike fashion. A compass was 
rigged up on deck, and Captain Hubbell 
put himself into communication with the 
electric steersman. 

It was morning when the Dipsey 
emerged from the sea, although day and 
night were equally bright at that season, 
and at twelve o’clock Captain Hubbell 
took an observation, assisted by Sammy. 
The result was as follows: longitude, 69° 
30’; latitude, 88° 42’. 

“Tt strikes me,” said Captain James 
Hiubbell, ‘‘that that latitude goes over 
anything ever set down by any skipper, 
ancient or modern.” 

‘‘T should say so,” answered Sammy. 
3ut that record won't be anything com- 
pared to what we are goin’ to set down.” 

Work went on very rapidly, in order 
to get the Dipsey into regular nautical 
condition, and although it was out of his 
line, Captain Hubbell made it a point to 
direct as much of it as he could. The 
electric gills were packed as close to the 
side of the vessel] as possible, and the va- 
rious contrivances for heating and venti- 
lation when sailing in the open air were 
put into working order. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon our party started to 
round the icy promontory ahead of them, 
encouraged by a most hearty and soul- 
inspiring message from the hills of New 
Jersey. 

‘It's all very fine,” said Sarah Block 
to her husband, “for everybody on board 
to be talking about what a splendid thing 
it is to be sailin’ on the surface of the 
sea, in the bright and beautiful air, but I 
must say that I like a ship to keep quiet 
when I am on board of her. I had a 
pretty bad time when I was comin’ up on 
the Go Lightly, but she was big and didn’t 
wabble like this little thing. We went 
along beautifully when we were under 
the water, with the floor just as level as 
if we were at home in a house, and now 
I am not feelin’ anything like as well 
as I have been. For my part I think it 
would be a great deal better to sink down 
again and go the rest of the way under 
the water. I am sure we found it very 
comfortable, and a great deal warmer.” 


ee 


Sammy laughed. 

“Oh, that would not do at all,” he said. 
** You can't expect the people on board 
this vessel to be willin’ to scoop along 
under the water when they have got a 
chance of sailin’ like Christians in the 
open air. It’s the sudden change that 
troubles you, Sarah; you'll soon get over 
it.” 

But Sarah was not satisfied. The Dipsey 
rolled a good deal, and the good woman 
was frequently obliged to stop and steady 
herself when crossing the little cabin. 

‘*T feel,” said she, ‘‘as if I had had a 
Christmas dinner yesterday and some 
body else had made the pies.” 

The dissatisfied condition of Mrs. Block 
had a cheering influence upon Captain 
Hubbell when he heard of it. 

‘* By George!” said he, ‘‘ this seems like 
good old times. When I was young and 
there was women on board, they all got a 
little seasick; but nowadays, with these 
ball-and-socket ships, you never hear of 
that sort of thing. A seasick woman is 
the most natural thing I have struck yet 
on this cruise.” 

Mrs. Block's uneasiness, however, did 
not last very long. A few electric cap 
sules of half an alterative volt each soon 
relieved her; but her mind was still out 
of order; she was not satisfied. She had 
accustomed herself to submerged condi 
tions, and ordinary voyaging was very 
different. 

‘*Tt wouldn't surprise me,” she said, ‘‘ if 
we should find that there wasn’t any 
pole; that’s about the way these things 
generally turn out.” 

In a few hours the Dipsey had rounded 
the cape, keeping well off shore. In front 
was a clear sweep of unobstructed water. 
With their telescopes they could see no- 
thing on the horizon which indicated the 
presence of land. If the sea should stretch 
out before them, as they hoped and ex- 
pected, a sail of about seventy miles ought 
to bring them to the pole. The Dipsey 
did not go at full speed; there was no hur- 
ry, and as he was in absolutely unknown 
waters, Captain Hubbell wished to take no 
risks of sunken reefs or barely submerged 
islands. Soundings were frequent, and 
they foun that the polar sea—at least 
that part over which they were sailing 





—was a comparatively shallow body of 
water. 

Before they left Sardis, preparations 
had been made for an appropriate and 
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permanent designation of the 
exact position of the northern 
end of the earth's axis. If this 
should be discovered to be on 
solid land, there was a great 
iron standard or column on 
board, in detached parts, with 
all appliances for setting it up 
firmly in the rocks or earth or 
ice: but if the end of the said 
axis should be found to be cov- 
ered by water of not too great 
depth, a buoy had been pro- 
vided which should be anch- 
ored upon the polar point. 

This buoy was a large hol- 
low aluminium globe, from 
which a tall steel flag-post pro- 
jected upward to a consider- 
able height, bearing a light 
weather-vane, which, when the 
buoy should be in its intended 
position, would always point 
southward, no matter which 
way the wind might blow. 
This great buoy contained va- 
rious appropriate articles, 
which had been hermetically 
sealed up in it before it left 
Sardis, where it was manufac- 
tured. All the documents, 
books, coins, and other articles 
which are usually placed in 
the corner-stones of important 
buildings were put in this, to- 
gether with the names of the 
persons who had gone on this 
perilous expedition and those 
who had been its projectors and _ pro- 
moters. More than this, there was an 
appropriate inscription deeply cut into 
the metal on the upper part of the buoy, 
with a space left for the date of the dis- 
covery, should it ever take place. 

But the mere ceremony of anchoring a 
buoy at the exact position of the pole was 
not enough to satisfy the conscientious 
ambition of Mr. Gibbs. He had come 
upon this perilous voyage with the ear- 
nest intention of doing his duty in all re- 
spects, while endeavoring to make the 
great discovery of the age; and if that 
discovery should be made, he believed that 
his country should share in the glory and 
in the material advantage, whatever that 
might be, of the achievement. Conse- 
quently it was his opinion that if the 
pole should be discovered, the discoverers 
should take possession of it in the name 
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‘*a COMPASS WAS RIGGED UP ON DECK.” 


of their country. Every one on board 
except Sarah Block, who had something 
to say about the old proverb concerning 
the counting of chickens before they were 
hatched—thought this a good idea, and 
when the plan was submitted to Mr. 
Clewe and Mrs. Raleigh, they heartily 
approved. 

Preparations were now made to take 
possession of the pole if they should reach 
it on the water. On the after-part of the 
deck a ring about three feet in diameter 
was marked, and it was arranged that 
when they had ascertained, by the most 
accurate observations and calculations, 
the_.exact position of the pole, they would 
so guide their vessel that this ring should 
be as nearly as possible directly over it. 
Then one of the party should step inside 
of the ring and take possession of the pole. 
After this the buoy would be anchored, 
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and their intended scientific observations 
and explorations would proceed. 

It was supposed both on the Dipsey 
and at Sardis that Mr. Gibbs would as- 
sume the honor of this act of taking pos- 
session, but that gentleman declined to do 
so. He considered that he would no more 
discover the pole, if they should reach it, 
than would his companions; and he also 
believed that, from a broad point of view, 
Mr. Roland Clewe was the real discover- 
er. Consequently he considered that the 
direct representative of the interests of 
Mr. Clewe should take possession, and it 
was decided that Samuel Block should 
add the north pole to the territory of his 
native land. 

When this had been settled, a very 
great change came over the mind of 
Sarah Block. That her husband should 
be the man to do this great thing filled 
her with pride and alert enthusiasm. 

Sammy,” she exclaimed, ‘* when you 
are doin’ that, you will be the greatest 
man in this world, and you will stand at 
the top of everything.” 

‘Suppose there should be a_ feller 
standin’ on the south pole,” said Sammy, 
‘wouldn't he have the 
same right to say that 
he was on top of every- 
thing ?” 

‘* No,” said Sarah, 
sharply. ‘* The way I 
look at it, the north 
pole is above and the 
south pole is below; 
but there ain't any 
other feller down there, 
so we needn't talk about 
it. And now, Sammy, 
if you are goin’ to take 
possession of the pole, 
you ought to put on 
your best clothes. For 
one thing, you should 
wear a pair of those new 
red flannel socks that 
you haven't had on 
yet; it will be a good 
way to christen ‘em. 
Everything on you 
ought to be perfectly fresh and clean, and 
just as nice as you've got. This will be 
the first time that anybody ever took pos- 
session of a pole, and you ought to look 
your very best. I would ask you to 
shave, because you would look better that 
way, but I suppose if you took off your 





beard you would take cold in your jaws 
And I want you to stand up straight, and 
talk as long about it as you can. You are 
too much given to cuttin’ off ceremonies 
mighty short, as I remember was the cass 
when you were statin’ your ‘pinions about 
our weddin’; but I had my way then, and 
I want to have it now. You are goin’ to 
be a big man, Sammy, and your name 
will go all over the world, so you must 
screw yourself up to as much eminence as 
you think you can stand.” 

Sammy laughed. ‘* Well, I will do 
what I can,” said he; ‘that is, provided 
our chickens are hatched.” 

**Oh, they'll come out all right,” said 
Sarah. ‘I haven't the least doubt of it 
now that you are to be the chief figure 
in the hatehin’.” 

Shortly after the ordinary hour for ris 
ing, an order was issued by Captain Hub 
bell, and enforced by Samuel Block, that 
no one should be allowed to come on deck 
who had not eaten breakfast. There were 
those on board that vessel who would 
have staid on deck during all the hours 
which should have been devoted to sleep 
ing, had it not been so cold. There would 
probably be nothing to 
see when they reached 
the pole, but they want 
ed to be on hand, that 
they might see for 
themselves that there 
was nothing to see. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LONGITUDE EVERYTHING 


THE sun was as high 
in the polar heavens as 
it ever rises in that 
part of the world. Cap 
tain Hubbell stood on 
the deck of the Dipsey 
with his quadrant in 
hand to take an obser 
vation. The engines 
had been stopped, and 
nearly everybody on 
the vessel now sur 
rounded him. 

‘* Longitude everything,” said Captain 
James Hubbell, ‘‘ latitude ninety, which 
is as near as I can make it out.” 

‘*My friends,” said Mr. Gibbs, looking 
about him, ‘* we have found the pole.” 

And at these words every head was un- 
covered. 
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For some moments no 
one spoke; but there was 
a look upon the faces of 
most of the party which 
expressed a feeling which 
wan voiced by Sarah Block. 

‘“And yet,” said she, 
speaking in a low tone, 
* there's nothing to see, 
after all!” 

Captain Hubbell’s obser 
vations and ealeulations, 
although accurate enough: 
for all ordinary nautical 
purposes, were not suffi 
ciently precise to satisfy the 
demand of the present oc 
easion, and Mr. Gibbs and 
the electricians began a 
series of experiments to de 
termine the exact position 
of the true pole. 

The vessel was now 
steered this way and that, 
sometimes backed, and 
then sent forward again. 
After about an hour of this 
zigzag work Mr. Gibbs or- 
dered the engine stopped. 

‘*Now,” said he, ‘‘ the 
ring on the deck is exactly 
over the pole, and we may 
prepare to take possession.” 

At these words Samuel 
Block disappeared below, 
followed by his wife. 

“That was an odd ex- 
pression of vours, Captain Hubbell,” said 
Mr. Gibbs, ‘‘ when you said we had reached 
longitude everything. It is correct, of 
course, but it had not struck me in that 
light.” 

‘*Of course it is correct,” said Captain 
Hubbell. ‘* The end of every line of lon 
gitude is right here in a bunch. If you 
were a bird, you could choose one of ’em 
and fly down along it to Washington or 
Greenwich or any other point you pleased. 
Longitude everything is what it is; we've 
got the whole of ‘em right under us.” 

Now Samuel Block came on deck, where 
everybody else on board was soon gath- 
ered. With a furled flag in his hand, 
dressed in his best and cleanest clothes, 
and with a large fur cloak thrown over 
his shoulders, Mr. Block advanced toward 
the ring on the deck, near the compass. 

But he was yet several yards from this 
point when a black figure, crouching 





THE POLE AT THE POLE. 


close to the deck, issued from among the 
men, a little in the rear of the party, 


_ and made a dash toward the rine. It was 


the Pole, Rovinski, who had been stand- 
ing quivering with excitement, waiting 
for this supreme moment. But almost at 
the same instant there sprang from the 
side of Mr. Gibbs another figure, with a 
face livid with agitation. This was Mr. 
Marey, who had noticed the foreigner’s 
excitement and had been watehing him. 
Like a stone from a catapult, Mr. Marey 
rushed toward Rovinski, taking a course 
diagonal to that of the latter, and striking 
him with tremendous force just before he 
reached the ring, he threw him against 
the rail with such violence that the mo 
mentum given to his head and body car 
ried them completely over it, and his legs 
following, the man went headlong into 
the sea. 

Instantly there was a shout of horror. 
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Sarah Block screamed violently, and her 
husband exclaimed: ‘* Thatinfernal Pole! 
He has gone down to the pole, and I hope 
he may stay there!” 

‘* What does all this mean, Mr. Marcy?” 
roared Captain Hubbell; ‘‘and why did 
you throw him overboard?” 

‘‘Never mind now,” cried Sammy, his 
voice rising above the confusion. ‘I 
will tell you all about it. I see what he 
was upto. He wanted to take possession 
of the pole in his own beastly name, most 
likely.” 

‘*T don't understand a word of all 
this,” exclaimed Mr. Gibbs. ‘‘ But there 
is the man; he has risen to the surface.” 

‘* Shall we let him sink,” cried Sammy, 
‘‘or haul him aboard?” 

‘*Let the man sink!” yelled Captain 
Hubbell. ‘*‘ What do you mean, sir?” 

‘Well, [suppose it wouldn’t do,” said 
Sammy, ‘‘and we must get him aboard.” 

Captain Hubbell roared out orders to 
throw out life-preservers and lower a 
boat; but, remembering that he was not 
on board a vessel of the olden times, he 
changed the order and commanded that 
a patent boat-hook be used upon the man 
in the water. 

The end of this boat-hook, which could 
be shot out like a fishing-rod, was hooked 
into Rovinski’'s clothes, and he was pulled 
to the vessel. Then a rope was lowered, 
and he was hauled on board, shivering 
and shaking. 

‘Take him below and put him in 
irons,” cried Sammy. 

‘*Mr. Block,” said Captain Hubbell, 
‘‘T want you to understand that I am 
skipper of this vessel, and that I am to 
give orders. I don’t know anything 
about thisman; but do you want him put 
in irons?” 

‘*T do,” said Sammy, “‘ for the pres- 
ent.”’ 

‘*Take that man below and put him in 
irons!” roared Captain Hubbell. 

‘*And give him some dry clothes,” 
added Sarah Block. 

When the confusion consequent upon 
the incident had subsided there was a 
general desire not to delay for a moment 
the actual act of taking legal possession 
of the pole they had discovered. 

Sammy now advanced, his fur cap in 
one hand and his flag in the other, and 
took his position in the centre of the circle. 
For a few moments he did not speak, but 
turned slowly around, as if desirous of 


availing himself of the hitherto unknown 
privilege of looking southward in every 
direction. 

‘‘I'm glad he remembers what I told 
him,” said Sarah. ‘‘ He’s making it last 
as long as he can.” 

‘*As the representative of Roland 
Clewe, Esq.,” said Samuel, deliberately 
and distinctly, ‘‘I take possession of the 
north pole of this earth in the name of 
United North America.” With these 
words he unfurled his flag, with its broad 
red and white stripes, and its seven great 
stars in the field of blue, and stuck the 
sharp end of the flag-staff into the deck in 
the centre of the circle.* 

‘** Now,” said he to his companions, ‘‘this 
pole is ours, and if anybody ever comes 
into this sea from Russia, or Iceland, or 
any other place, they will find the north 
pole has been pre-empted.” At this three 
hearty cheers were given by the assem 
bled company, who thereupon put on 
their hats. 

The rest of that day and part of the 
next were spent in taking soundings, and 
very curious and surprising results were 
obtained. The electric lead, which rang 
the instant it touched bottom, showed 
that the sea immediately over the pole 
was comparatively shallow, while in ey 
ery direction from this point the depth 
increased rapidly. Many interesting ex 
periments were made, which determined 
the character of the bottom and the va- 
ried deposits thereupon, but the most im 
portant result of the work of Mr. Gibbs 
and his associates was the discovery of the 
formation of the extreme northern por- 
,tion of the earth. The rock-bed of the 
sea was found to be of the shape of a 
flattened cone, regularly sloping off from 
the polar point. 

This peculiar form of the solid portion 
of the earth at the pole was occasioned, 
Mr. Gibbs believed, by the rotary motion 
of the bottom of the sea, which moved 
much more rapidly than the water above 
it, thus gradually wearing itself away, and 
giving to our earth that depression at the 
poles which has been so long known to 
geographers. 

Day after day the experiments went 

* It must be understood that at this time the 
seven great countries of North America—Greenland, 
Norland (formerly British America, British Columbia, 
and Alaska), Canada, the United States, Mexico, 
Central America, and West Indies—are united under 
one confederated government, and have one flag, a 
modification of the banner of the dominant nation. 
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but while Mr. 
ibbs and his asso 
tes were extremely 
terested in what 
ey were doing, 
me of the rest of 
ie party began to 
et a little tired of the 
ionotony. There was 
bsolutely nothing to 

e except water and 

sy; and although the 
temperature was fre- 
jnently some degrees 
ibove freezing, and 
became sometimes 
quite pleasant as they 
eradually grew accus 
tomed to the outer are 
tic atmosphere, those 
who had no particular 
occupation to divert 
their minds made 
frequent complaints 
of the cold. There 
were occasional snow 
storms, but these did 
not last long, and as 
a rule the skies were 
clear. 

‘But think,Sarah,” 
said Samuel Block, in 
answer to some of her 
complaints, ‘‘ what it 
would be if this were 
winter, and, instead 
of being light all the 
time, it was dark, with the mercury ’way 
down at the bottom of the thermometer!” 

‘I don’t intend to think of it at all,” 
replied Sarah, sharply. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose I am goin’ to consent to stay here 
until the everlastin’ night comes on? If 
that happened I would simply stretch 
myself out and die. It’s bad enough as 
itis; but when I look out on the sun, and 
think thatit is the same sun that is shinin’ 
on Sardis, and on the house which I hope 
we are goin’ to have when we get back, I 
feel as if there was somethin’ up here be 
sides you, Sammy, that I'm accustomed 
to. If it was not for you and the sun, I 
could not get along at all; but if the sun’s 
gone, I don’t think you willbe enough. I 
wish they would plant that corner-stone 
buoy and let us be off.” 

But by far the most dissatisfied person 
on board was the Pole, Rovinski. He was 
chained to the floor in the hold, and could 
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see nothing; nor could he find out any 
thing. Sammy had explained his char- 
acter and probable intentions to Captain 
Hubbell, who had thereupon delivered to 
Mr. Block a very severe lecture for not 
telling him before. 

‘If I’ve got a scoundrel on board I 
want to know it, and I hope this sort of 
thing won't happen again, Mr. Block.” 

‘*T don’t see how it can,” answered 
Sammy; ‘‘and I must admit I ought to 
have told you as soon as you took com 
mand; but people don’t always do all they 
ought to do; and as for tellin’ Mr. Gibbs, 
I would not do that, for his mind is rigged 
on a hair-spring balance anyway; it 
wouldn't do to upset him.” 

‘* And what are we goin’ to do with the 
feller?” said the Captain. ‘‘ Now that I 
know what this Pole is, I wish I had let 
him go down to the other pole and stay 
there.” 
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I thought so at first,” said Sammy; 
‘but [m glad he didn’t; I'd hate to think 
of our glorious pole with that thing flop- 
pin’ on it.” 

At last all was ready to anchor the 
great buoy, and preparations were in 
progress for this 
important event, 
when everybody 
was startled by a 
shout from Mr. 
Marey. 

** Hello !” he 
cried ** What's 
that? <A sail?” 

‘“Whereaway?” 
shouted the Cap 
tain. 

‘*To the south,” 
replied Mr. Marey. 
And instantly ev- 
erybody was look- 
ing in opposite 
directions. But 
Mr. Marey’s out- 
stretched arm soon 
indicated to all 
the position of the 
cause of his out- 
ery. It was a 
black spot clearly 
visible upon the 
surface of the sea, 
and apparently about two miles away. 
Quickly Captain Hubbell had his glass 
directed upon it, and the next moment he 
gave a loud ery. 

‘*Tt’s a whale!” he shouted. ‘* There’s 
whales in this polar sea!” 

“T thought you said whales were ex- 
tinct,” cried Sammy. 

‘So I did,” replied the Captain. ‘* And 
so they are in all Christian waters. Who 
ever could have imagined that we would 
have found ‘em here?” 

Sarah Block was so frightened when 
she found there was a whale in the same 
water in which the Dipsey floated that 
she immediately hurried below, with an 
indistinct idea of putting on her things. 
In such a case as this, it was time for 
her to leave. But soon recognizing the 
state of affairs, she sat down in a chair, 
threw a shawl over her head, and waited 
for the awful bump. 

‘*Fortunately whales are soft,” she 
said to herself over and over again. 

No one now thought of buoys. Every 


eye on deck was fixed upon the exposed 





back of the whale, and everybody speed 
ily agreed that it was coming nearer t, 
them. It did come nearer and nearer 
and at one time it raised its head as if j 
were endeavoring to look over the wate) 
at the strange object which had com: 
into those seas 
Then suddenly it 
tossed its tail high 
into the air and 
sunk out of sight. 

“It’s a right 
whale!” cried 
Captain Hubbell. 
‘There's whales in 
thissea! Let's get 
through this buoy 
business and go 
cruisin’ after em.” 

There was a 
great deal of ex 
cited talk about 
the appearance of 
the whale, but this 
was not allowed to 
interfere with the 
business in hand. 
A chain, not very 
heavy but of enor- 
mous strength, 
and of sufficient 
length to reach 
the bottom and 
give plenty of play, was attached to an 
anchor of a peculiar kind. It was very 
large and heavy, made of iron, and shaped 
something like a cuttle-fish, with many 
arms which would cling to the bottom 
if any force were exerted to move the 
anchor. The other end of the chain was 
attached to the lower part of the buoy, 
and with powerful cranes the anchor was 
hoisted on deck, and when everything 
had been made ready, the buoy, which had 
had the proper date cut upon it, was low- 
ered into the water. Then the great 
anchor was dropped into the sea, as nearly 
as possible over the pole. 

The sudden rush downward of the 
anchor and the chain caused the buoy to 
dip into the sea as if it were about to sink 
out of sight, but in a few moments it rose 
again, and the great sphere, half-way out 
of the water, floated proudly upon the 
surface of the polar sea. 

Then came another great cheer, and 
Mrs. Block—who, having been assured 
that the whale had entirely disappeared, 
had come on deck—turned to her husband 
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d remarked : ‘‘ Now, Sammy, is there 
iuy earthly reason why we should not 
turn right around and go straight home? 
rhe pole’s found, and the place is marked, 
wid what more is there for us to do?” 

But before her husband could answer 
er, Captain Hubbell lifted up his voice, 

hich was full of spirit and enthusiasm. 

MéSsmates ! he cried, ‘‘we have 
touched at the pole, and we have anch- 
ored the buoy, and now let us go whalin’, 

: It’s thirty years since I saw one of them 
fish, and I never expected in all my born 
days I'd go a-whalin’.” 

The rest of the company on the Dipsey 
took no very great interest in the whaling 
cruise, but, on consultation with Mr. 
Clewe and Mrs. Raleigh at Sardis, it was 
decided that they ought by no means to 
eave the polar sea until they had ex- 
plored it as thoroughly as circumstances 
would allow. Consequently the next day 
the Dipsey sailed away from the pole, 
leaving the buoy brightly floating on a 
gently rolling sea, its high-uplifted wea- 
ther-vane glittering in the sun, with each 
of its ends always pointing bravely to the 
south. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
A REGION OF NOTHINGNESS. 


In the office of the Works at Sardis, 
side by side at the table on which stood 
the telegraph instrument, Margaret Ra- 
leigh and Roland Clewe, receiving the 
daily reports from the Dipsey, had found 
themselves in such sympathy and har- 
mony with the party they had sent out 
on this expedition that they too, in fancy, 
had slowly groped their way under the 
grim overhanging ice out into the open 
polar sea. They too had stood on the 
deck of the vessel which had risen like a 
spectre out of the waters, and in the cold 
clear atmosphere had gazed about them 
at this hitherto unknown part of the 
world. They had thrilled with enthusi- 
astic excitement when the ring on the 
deck of the Dipsey was placed over the 
actual location of the pole; they had been 
tilled with anger when they heard of the 
conduct of Rovinski; and their souls had 
swelled with a noble love of country and 
pride in their own achievements when 
they heard that they, by their representa- 
tive, had made the north pole a part of 
their native land. They had listened, 
scarcely breathing, to the stirring account 
of the anchoring of the great buoy to one 
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end of the earth’s axis, and they had ex- 
claimed in amazement at the announce 
ment that in the lonely waters of the 
pole whales were still to be found, when 
they were totally unknown in every oth- 
er portion of the earth. 

But now the stirring events in the are- 
tic regions which had so held and en- 
thralled them day by day had, after a 
time, ceased. Mr. Gibbs was engaged in 
making experiments, observations, and 
explorations, the result of which he would 
embody in carefully prepared reports, and 
Sammy’s daily message promised to be 
rather monotonous. Roland Clewe felt 
the great importance of a thorough ex- 
ploration and examination of the polar 
sea. The vessel he had sent out had 
reached this hitherto inaccessible region, 
but it was not at all certain that another 
voyage, even of the same kind, would be 
successful. Consequently he advised those 
in charge of the expedition not to attempt 
to return until the results of their work 
were as complete as possible. Should 
the arctic night overtake them before 
they left the polar sea, this would not in- 
terfere with their return in the same man 
ner in which they had gone north, for in 
a submarine voyage artificial light would 
be necessary at any season. So, for a 
time, Roland and Margaret withdrew in a 
great_measure their thoughts from the 
vicinity of the pole, and devoted them- 
selves to their work at home. 

When Roland Clewe had penetrated 
with his Artesian ray as deeply into the 
earth beneath him as the photic power of 
his instrument would admit, he had ap- 
plied ali the available force of his estab- 
lishment —the men working in relays 
day and night—to the manufacture of the 
instruments which should give increased 
power to the penetrating light, which he 
hoped would make visible to him the in- 
terior structure of the earth, up to this 
time as unknown to man as had been the 
regions of the poles. 

Roland had devoted a great deal of 
time to the arrangement of a system of 
reflectors, by which he hoped to make it 
possible to look down into the cylinder 
of light produced by the Artesian ray 
without projecting any portion of the 
body of the observer into the ray. This 
had been done principally to provide 
against the possibility of a shock to Mar- 
garet, such as he received when he beheld 
a man with the upper part of his body 
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totally invisible, and a section of the other 
portion laid bare to the eye of a person 
standing in front of it. But his success 
had not been satisfactory. It was quite 
different to look directly down into that 
magical perforation at his feet, and to 
study the reflection of the same indis- 
tinctly and uncertainly revealed by a sys- 
tem of mirrors. 

Consequently the plan of reflectors was 
discarded, and Roland determined that 
the right thing to do was to take Margaret 
into his confidence and explain to her 
why he and she should not stand together 
and look down the course of the Artesian 
ray. She scolded him for not telling her 
all this before, and a permanent screen 
was erected around the spot on which the 
ray was intended to work, formed of Ve- 
netian blinds with fixed slats, so that the 
person inside could readily talk and con- 
sult with others outside without being 
seen by them. 

As might well be supposed, this work 
with the ‘‘ photic borer,” as Clewe now 
called his instrument, was of absorbing 
interest. For a day or two after it was 
again put into operation Margaret and 
Roland could scarcely tear themselves 
away from it long enough for necessary 
sleep and meals, and several persons con- 
nected with the Works were frequently 
permitted to witness its wonderful opera- 
tions. 

Down, down descended that cylinder of 
light, until it had passed through all the 
known geological strata in that part of 
New Jersey, and had reached subterra- 
nean depths known to Clewe only by 
comparison and theory. 

The apparent excavation had extended 
itself down so far that the dise at the bot- 
tom, although so brightly illuminated, 
was no longer clearly visible to the naked 
eye, and was rapidly decreasing in size on 
account of the perspective. But the tele- 
scopes which Clewe had provided easily 
overcame this difficulty. He was sure 
that it would be fiipossible for his light 
to penetrate to a depth which could not 
be made clearly visible by his telescopes. 

It was a wonderful and weird sensation 
which came over those who stood, glass 
in hand, and gazed down the track of the 
Artesian ray. Far, far below them they 
saw that illuminated dise which revealed 
the character of the stratum which the 
light had reached. And yet they could 
not see the telescope which they held in 


their hands; they could not see the; 
hands; they knew that their heads a 
shoulders were invisible. All obserye 
except Clewe kept well back from 
edge of the frightful hole of light doy 
which they peered; and once, when 
weight of the telescope which she }y. 
had caused Margaret to make an iny 
untary step forward, she gave a fea) 
scream, for she was sure she was goin 
to fall into the bowels of the ear 
Clewe, who stood always near by, w 
his hand upon the lever which countrolle 
the ray, instantly shut off the light: an 
although Margaret was thus convince 
that she stood upon commonplace groun: 
she came out from within the scree) 
and did not for some time recover fro; 
the nervous shock occasioned by this a 
cident of the imagination. 

Clewe himself took great pleasure 
making experiments connected with thi 
relation of the observer to the action « 
the Artesian ray. For instance, he found 
that when standing and gazing down into 
the great photic perforation below hi 
he could see into it quite as well whe: 
he shut his eyes as when they were open 
the light passing through his head mad: 
his eyelids invisible. He stood in thi 
very centre of the circle of light an 
looked down through himself. 

That this application of light which he 
had discovered would be of the greatest 
possible service in surgery, Roland Clew: 
well knew. By totally eliminating fron 
view any portion of the human body so 
as to expose a section of said body whic 
it was desirable to examine, the interio: 
structure of a patient could be studied as 
easily as the exterior, and a surgeon would 
be able to dissect a living being as easily 
as if the subject were a corpse. B 
Clewe did not now wish to make public 
the extraordinary adaptations of his dis 
covery to the uses of the medical man 
and the surgeon. He was intent upon 
discovering, as far as was possible, the in 
ternal structure of the earth on whic 
he dwelt, and he did not wish to inter 
fere at present with this great and ab 
sorbing object by distracting his mind 
with any other application of his Arte 
sian ray. 

It is not intended to describe in detail 
the various stages of the progress of tli 
Artesian ray into the subterranean re 
gions. Sometimes it revealed strata col 
ored red, yellow, or green by the presence 
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of iron ore; sometimes it showed for a 
short distance a glittering disc, produced 
by the action of the light upon a deep- 
sunken reservoir of water, then it passed 
on, hour by hour, down, down into the 
eternal rocks. 

When the Artesian ray had begun to 
ork its way through the rocks, Marga- 
et became less interested in observing 
its progress. Nothing new presented it- 
self; it was one continual stony disc 
which she saw when she looked down 
into the shaft of light beneath her. Ob- 
servation was becoming more and more 
difficult even to Roland Clewe, and at 
last he was obliged to set up a large tele- 
scope on a stand, and mount a ladder in 
order to use it. 

Day after day the Artesian ray went 
downward, always revealing rock, rock, 
rock. The appliances for increased elec- 
tric energy were working well,and Clewe 
was entirely satisfied with the operation 
of his phoiie borer. 

One morning he came hurriedly to 
Margaret at her house, and announced 
with glistening eyes that his ray had now 
gone to a greater degree into the earth 
than man had ever yet reached. 

‘“What have you found?” she asked, 
excitedly. 

‘*Rock, rock, rock,” heanswered. ‘This 
little State of ours rests upon a firm foun- 
dation.” 

Although Roland Clewe found his ob- 
servations rather monotonous work, he 
was regular and constant at his post, and 
gave little opportunity to his steadily 
progressing cylinder of light to reach and 
pass unseen anything which might be of 
interest. 

It was nearly a week after he had an- 
nounced to Margaret that he had seen 
deeper into the earth than any man be- 
fore him that he mounted his ladder to 
take his final observation for the night. 
When he looked through his telescope 
his eye was dazzled by a light which 
obliged him suddenly to close it and lift 
his head. At first he thought that he 
had reached the fabulous region of eter- 
nal fire, but this he knew to be absurd; 
and besides, the light was not that of fire 
or heated substances. It was pale, color- 
less; and although dazzling at first, he 
found, when very cautiously he applied 
his eye again to the telescope, that it was 
not blinding. In fact, he could look at it 
as steadily as he could upon a clear sky. 
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But, gaze as he would, he could see no- 
thing— nothing but light; subdued, soft, 
beautiful light. He knew the ray was 
passing steadily downward, for the mech- 
anism was working with its accustomed 
regularity, but it revealed to him nothing 
at all. He could not understand it; his 
brain was dazed. He thought there might 
be something the matter with his eye 
sight. He got down from the ladder and 
hurriedly sent for Margaret, and when 
she came he begged her to look through 
the telescope and tell him what she saw. 
She went inside the screen, ascended the 
ladder, and looked down. 

“Tt isn’t anything,” she called out 
presently. ‘‘It looks like lighted air; it 
can’t be that. Perhaps there is something 
the matter with your telescope.” 

Clewe had thought of that, and as soon 
as she came out he examined the instru- 
ment, but the lenses were all right. There 
was nothing the matter with the tele 
scope. 

That night Roland Clewe spent in the 
lens-house, almost constantly at the tele- 
scope, but nothing did he see but a disc 
of soft white light. 

‘** The world can’t be hollow!” he said 
“Tt can’t 


to Margaret the next morning. 
be filled with air, or nothing, and my ray 
would not illuminate air or nothing. I 


cannot understand it. If you did not see 
what I see, I should think I was going 
crazy.” 

‘* Don’t talk that way,” exclaimed Mar- 
garet. ‘‘This may be some cavity which 
the ray will soon pass through, and then 
we shall come to the good old familiar 
rock again.” 

But Clewe could not be consoled in this 
way. He could see no reason why his 
ray acting upon the emptiness of a cav- 
ern should produce the effect he beheld. 
Moreover, if the ray had revealed a cavern 
of considerable extent he could not ex- 
pect that it could now pass through it, 
for the limit of its operations was almost 
reached. His electric cumulators would 
cease to act in a few hours more. The 
ray had now descended more than four- 
teen miles—its limit was fifteen. 

Margaret was greatly troubled because 
of the effect of this result of the light 
borer upon Roland. His disappointment 
was very great, and it showed itself in his 
face. His Artesian ray had gone down to 
a distance greater than had been some- 
times estimated as the thickness of the 
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earth’s crust, and the result was of no 
value. Roland did not believe that the 
earth had a crust. He‘had no faith in 
the old-fashioned idea that the great cen- 
tral portion was a mass of molten mat- 
ter, but he could not drive from his mind 
the conviction that his light had passed 
through the solid portion of the earth, 
and had emerged into something which 
was not solid, which was not liquid, which 
was, in fact, nothing. 

All his labors had come to this: he 
had discovered that the various strata 
near the earth’s surface rested upon a vast 
bed of rock, and that this bed of rock rest- 
ed upon nothing. Of course it was not 
impossible that the arrangement of the 
substances which made up this globe 
was peculiar at this point, and that there 
was a great cavern fourteen miles below 
him; but why should such a cavern be 
filled with a light different from that 
which would be shown by his Artesian 
ray when shining upon any other sub- 
stances, open air or solid matter? 

He could go no deeper down—at least 
at present. If he could make an instru- 
ment of increased power, it would require 
many months to do it. 

‘*But I will do it,” said he to Margaret. 
‘‘Tf this is a cavern, and if it has a bot- 


tom, I will reach it. I will go on an 
see what there is beyond. On such a dis 
covery as I have made one can pass 1 
conclusion whatever. If I cannot go fa) 
ther, I need not have gone down at all. 

‘‘No,” said Margaret, ‘‘I don’t want 
you to go on—at least at present; yo 
must wait. The earth will wait, and | 
want you to be in a condition to be able | 
wait also. You must now stop this work 
altogether. Stop doing anything; sto» 
thinking about it. After a time—say 
early in winter—we can recommence op 
erations with the Artesian tray; that is, i! 
we think well to do so. You should stop 
this and take up something else. You 
have several enterprises which are very 
important and ought to be carried on 
Take up one of them, and think no mo 
for a few months of the nothingness 
which is fourteen miles below us.” 

It was not difficult for Roland Clewe 
to convince himself that this was very 
good advice. He resolved to shut up his 
lens-house entirely for a time, and think 
no more of the great work he had done 
within it, but apply himself to something 
which he had long neglected, and which 
would be a distraction and a recreation 
to his disappointed mind. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE HUNGARIAN MILLENNIUM. 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


i. 
‘* TF monsieur will walk up stairs, the 
most private rooms are on the sec- 
ond floor,”’—this with a wave of a nap- 
kin hung over his wrist and folded like a 
bath-towel. 

I followed up a richly carpeted stair- 
case, soft and velvety to the tread, past 
mirrors concealing muffled doors, down 
a long hall hung with pictures and light- 
ed by softened electric lights, through an 
archway draped with silk curtains, and 
into a cozy room filled with small tables 
resplendent in white linen, spotless silver, 
and polished glass. He drew out a chair, 
placed the menu before me, and took that 
lop-sided, deaf-in-one-ear attitude gener- 
ally assumed by a tall waiter listening 
breathlessly for your opening order. 

In the interval between soup and fish 
I began to look about me. The walls 
were panelled with mirrors; the ceilings 


were covered with pink cupids diving 
into banks of white clouds. There were 
chandeliers of crystal, sideboards of eb 
ony, and bunches of chrysanthemums; 
there were candlesticks of silver, with 
candles topped by red silk shades; there 
were relays of finger-bowls and whole 
arsenals of forks and spoons ready for in 
stant service, besides all the other appur 
tenances, appointments, and equipments 
of a restaurant, so exclusive and costly 
that one would have supposed that none 
but a plutocrat or a stranger from out of 
town dare enter it. 

Opening from this inner room was a 
smaller apartment—I really had to pass 
through it to reach my own seat— where 
a table was spread for ten or a dozen ex- 
pected guests. Here were more shaded 
candles and a great basket of roses, while 
at every other plate was laid a bunch of 
violets tied with a purple ribbon. 








As my roast and one vegetable were 
laid before me—it was a table d’hote at a 
fixed price, wine extra—an important-look- 
ing personage entered the smaller apart- 
ment and glanced critically at the wait- 
ing table. He was an elderly man, with 
a white mustache waxed into needle- 
points, a very red face, and bald head. 
From his chin to his waistband and as far 
east and west as his armpits, an unbroken 
snow of waistcoat, shirt, tie, and collar 
stretched in one trackless sheet of white. 
In the centre of the drift was a single 
diamond glistening like an icicle. 

A moment afterward a stout lady en- 
ered, evidently the wife of the important 
personage—a stout lady in yellow satin, 
with black feathers and pearls, who 
dropped little cards at the several plates, 
and disappeared through the curtained 
archway and into the velvety corridor. 
All this time the personage was examin- 
ing the labels on a battery of bottles 
masked behind a sideboard. 

With my pease—table d’héte pease are 
always a separate dish in this part of the 
world—came the rustle of silk and the 
bubble of talk, broken by little gurgles of 
laughter as the expected guests appeared. 
The important personage led the way, 
with a woman on his arm as beautiful as 
any to be found in all Europe, and fol- 
lowed by a procession of handsome and 
well-dressed people, the rear being brought 
up by the stout lady in yellow satin, es- 
corted by one of those square-shouldered, 
tight-laced, pipestem-legged young offi- 
cers so often seen in Vienna, in the Volks- 
garten or along the Ringstrasse. 

With the serving of my coffee and 
cheese, the merriment of my neighbors 
was at its height. Every one was laugh- 
ing, talking, reaching under the clusters 
of roses to touch each other's glasses, 
keeping up a rattling fire of good-natured 
badinage, all in an unknown tongue, while 
each and every one seemed as unconscious 
of my presence—I sat within ten feet of 
the personage’s chair—as if I had been a 
painted cupid myself suspended in mid- 
air above their heads. 

With the bringing in by the waiter of 
the paper containing the sum of my in- 
debtedness, and my payment of the fixed 
price —I laugh now when I think how 
small it was—I arose from my seat and 
passed the merry table on my way out, 
with that abashed, noiseless, no-business- 
to-be-there tread common to all men ina 
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like situation. To my astonishment, the 
personage also rose, saluting me gracious 
ly, his guests at the same time pausing 
in their talk,each face reflecting the cour- 
tesy of the host, while I, doubled up with 
badly executed bows, passed into the vel 
vet corridor, with its pictures and rose-col- 
ored electric bulbs, and so down stairs,and 
out upon a wide boulevard lined by pal- 
aces, thronged by gayly dressed people,and 
brilliant with myriads of lights. 

Out where? On one of the great bou- 
levards of Paris—the Capucines, or per 
haps the Champs Elysées itself—or possi- 
bly upon the sidewalk of Unter den Linden 
in Berlin, or the Ringstrasse of Vienna? 

Guess again, my friend. This boule- 
vard has twice as many people at this 
hour of the night as the Champs Elysées; 
is altogether more beautiful than the 
Ringstrasse, and infinitely gayer than the 
Unter den Linden. Besides all that, un- 
derneath its surface runs the most perfect 
electric railway in the world, with sta- 
tions every few blocks, reached by flights 
of steps descending from the sidewalk, 
stations lined with pure white tiles and 
lighted by electric lights, while at the far 
end stretched a park, in which is placed 
the most satisfying and instructive exhi- 
bition of recent times—the Exposition of 
the Millennium of Hungary. 

For it is in neither Paris, Berlin, nor 
Vienna that I have dined so delightfully 
and been so overcome with the courtesies 
of strangers. On the contrary, it is in 
that little split-in-two town on the Dan- 
ube, seven hours by rail east of Vienna 
—the city of Buda-Pesth, its old Oriental 
half clinging to the heights of Buda on 
the one bank, and the more modern half, 
the city of Pesth, spread out over the 
other. 

You are surprised, doubtless, at the sur- 
roundings I have described —the café, the 
guests, the wide, gayly thronged street. 
You had an idea that Hungary was one 
of the out-of-the-way places of the earth, 
inhabited by strolling gypsy bands play- 
ing on queer instruments; that it was 
browsed over by herds of goats and sheep 
attended by barelegged shepherd - boys 
blowing Pan-pipes. You fancied, per- 
haps, that its only productions were cer 
tain brands of mineral waters of highly 
pronounced and widély advertised medi- 
cinal properties, or odd varieties of silver 
bangles and girdles worn by male and 

female peasants shod in high boots, into 
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which are tucked trousers of unusual 
width and looseness. 

If you have thought none of these 
things, I frankly confess that I have. 

Before I had been in Buda-Pesth many 
hours, however, I felt my preconceived 
notions vanish. I walked out upon the 
wide boulevard, the Andrassy-iit, and, with 
a bewilderment that never left me while 
I was in Hungary, looked back at the 
Café Drechsler, where I had just dined— 
a really superb building of light stone 
inecrusted with carvings and decorated 
by life-sized statues. Further progress 
up the Andrassy-iit increased my won- 
dering admiration. In almost every 
block I found other spacious cafés, ablaze 
with lights and thronged with other gay- 
ly dressed people—not in impossible 
baggy trousers and boots, but in French 
bonnets and Worth dresses—all sipping 
their coffee as they listened to the weird 
strains of Tzigany music, with its hesita- 
ting notes, intricate crescendoes, and ner- 
vous soarings—a music so infectious and 
inspiring that hardly a slipper was still. 
Every now and then I came upon an oc- 
tagon, which widened the broad thorough- 
fare into a ‘‘place” with a Hungarian 
name all 2’s and c’s, surrounded by great 
apartment -houses and hotels, their bro- 
ken roof-lines massed against the sky in 
picturesque effects so different from those 
produced by the endless mansards of 
Paris in their never-varying height. 
Still further up the street were the lights 
of spacious city villas, with gardens and 
big trees, while at the very end, a sweep 
of a half-cirele, its diameter-line marked 
by a series of towers hung with banners 
and festooned with myriads of colored 
lanterns—was the main gate of the expo- 
sition. 

Night is not the best time to judge of 
an exhibition of this kind, I said to my- 
self as I paused. Night is too forgiving; 
its masses of shadows conceal too tender- 
ly. Night is never really honest. Even 
its artificial high lights add to the sins of 
its kindly deception. 

The glimpses that I caught through the 
wide entrance of the main gate were, to 
be sure, all inviting. There were vistas 
of winding gravelled walks, ablaze with 
electric lights, and stencilled here and 
there with the black shadows of over- 
bending trees outlined against the sky; 
avenues of great marble palaces fretted 
over with Oriental tracery, and ending 





in broad flights of steps guarded by bic 
bronze figures; clusters of magnificent 
domes, minarets, and towers. 

But my better judgment and my for 
mer experiences taught me to weigh these 
effects before giving free rein to my en 
thusiasm. I knew something of the pow 
er of the gas-man and of the scenic paint 
er. The same tricks I had seen played 
elsewhere were being used here, exceyt 
that this background was the deep blue 
of the starlit night, instead of the canyas 
drop of the stage. Many an architectura| 
sham, all of painted boards or deceptive 
plaster, could be concealed, I knew, by 
well-hung lantern or the shadow of a wel! 
draped flag, while minor details could be 
none the less cleverly managed. Only a 
year before, in Vienna, one night, I had 
seen my own beloved Venice so charm 
ingly reproduced, with its canals, gondo 
las, old palaces, and quaint streets, that | 
was fool enough to believe the very pigeons 
on the window- sills were sound asleep, 
until I examined them the next day in 
broad daylight, and found them but lumps 
of painted clay. . 

Yet, for all my better judgment, I walk 
ed on here at Buda-Pesth, looking about 
me in wonder, gazing up at the myriads 
of lifeless flags hanging limp in the soft 
night air, until I found myself opposite 
the little kiosk, beyond which no human 
soul could pass without losing half a 
crown —none except beatified directors, 
royal families, and holders of season tick 
ets. 

‘* How many tickets shall I take out of 
this twenty-mark gold piece?” asked the 
young lady, in very good French. 

‘*One this time, if you please;” and | 
passed in, with nineteen marks left in my 
pocket. 

I came upon one building, to be sure, 
which puzzled me, even in the glamour 
of the twinkling lights —or, rather, one 
group of buildings. They were built on 
the margin of the lake, and were reached 
by the sanded plank and painted port- 
eullis. The first story was genuine—at 
least so I thought ; for I am mechanic 
enough to know good masonry when | 
see it,even in the dark, and the turning 
of the groined arches, all in honest red 
brick stained by age, savored more of the 
trowel than of the brush. But the top 
courses, I was sure, were of canvas and 
cheap boards. This building had its full 
revenge on me the next day, when I 
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caught the morning light glinting on its 


—that language suiting best the largest 
ngles of real slate. 


number of delegates—expressing an un- 
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But even though I thought myself de- 
ived by the illusions of the night, I 
ound it impossible to resist the fascina- 
in of further discovery, for I had caught 
something of the contagious humor of the 
rowd as it wandered and loitered. I lin- 
vered with it fora moment by the grand 
nusie-stand, where sixty musicians were 
owing and pounding away to their 
rts’ content and the listeners’ delight; 
I mingled, too, with it as it passed the 
Hall of Liberal Arts—an immense build- 
ing, its broad flights of steps thronged 
with people—and walked with it around 
a huge fountain, with its water-jets ablaze 
with color, and foliowed it when it pressed 
a passage into another building, in which 
one of the innumerable foreign congress- 
es was having a banquet. 

I had seen some of the members of this 
congress a few hours before at the Hun- 
varia Hotel, in the city proper. There 
vere white-bearded fellows among them, 
with bumps all over their foreheads, deep- 
set eyes, and hair cut, or uncut, a la Wag- 
ner; most of them wore glasses, and hard- 
ly one was without sorme speck of red or 
green or blue in his button-hole—old fel- 
lows who had spent their lives in catch- 
ing glimpses of stars that had been dodg- 
ing for ages behind planets or careering 
through space; younger ones, with in- 
flamed eyes and gaunt faces, who had 
choked half the vitality out of their bodies 
by noxious smells and compounds known 
only to those who sit up nights searching 
for new potential properties. 

They were all here inside this building 
when I came upon them, but they were 
not peering through telescopes nor bend- 
ing over retorts. They were listening to 
some high dignitary of Buda-Pesth, who 
was telling them how proud and happy it 
made the Buda-Pesthers(that’s my coinage) 
to welcome them to the heart of Hungary. 
He had told the same thing, in slightly 
different phrases, every week for months, 
to dozens of other congresses, representing 
every known science and craft, from bi- 
ology to market-gardening; but to-night, 
as if the welcome were entirely new, ev- 
ery member of the present body rose and 
cried, ‘‘ Hear! hear!” (each one in his own 
tongue), and drank bumpers of cham- 
pagne, and sat down again to listen, now 
to a Herr Professor from Dresden, now to 
some Don from Madrid,replying in French 


dying sense, etc., ete., and the never-to- 
be-forgottens, etc., 
occasions. 


etc., common to 
And the crowd with which 
I had forced a way into the galleries 
cheered too, in its gay impulsive way, 
while I caught the humor again and 
waved my own handkerchief as I clung 
to a pillar and looked on. 

Nobody below waved back to me in re 
turn, moved up as if to make room, filled 
a flagon, nor did anything else in my 
honor; and so, feeling myself for the see- 
ond time that night but an observer of 
happy peoples’ pleasure, I wedged my way 
down again and out into the fairylike 
scene, and stopped at an open-air café- 
Gerbeaud’s Royal Pavilion—a café more 
gorgeous than any I had seen before, al! 
garden, with palms and flowering plants, 
dotted here and there with small tables 
sheltered by enormous lace parasols, under 
which one could sit and sip ices and coffee, 
besides no end of queer concoctions known 
only to the Magyars. The pavilion itself, 
with its fine portico and spacious wings, 
its dining-rooms, great and small, and its 
verandas enclosed by glass, filled one end 
of the garden. The waiter told me in whis 
pers that the Emperor comes here, and the 
Archduke and Duchess, and pointed out 
the very chairs in which his Majesty sits 
When the bill for one ics and one glass 
of plain water was presented, I realized 
how good it must be to reign, a potentate 
with unlimited power to levy taxes, for 
no ordinary exchequer could stand the 
strain were a man really hungry. All 
that had saved me from utter bankruptey 
—this being a café in the exhibition, not 
in the city—had been my natural antipa- 
thy to eating anything dropped alive and 
kicking over burning coals. For the 
head waiter, to tempt me as I came in, 
had passed me with a live thing flopping 
on a plate—it was a fish this time, just 
out of the water—and had stopped just 
long enough to allow me a rapid glance 
at its beauty. I at first supposed that 
some lucky line had but a moment before 
drawn it struggling from the lake, and 
that it was then being taken to die else 
where. It was only when I overheard 
the minute instructions for its immediate 
and proper serving—it was passed to an 
epicure at the next table to mine—that | 
was undeceived, and it was not long be- 
fore I discovered that such fish formed 


such 
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one of the chief attractions of the place. 
I then began to watch, from where I sat, 
the small boy who, in the centre of the 
café, presided over the fountain under 
the blazing gas-jets, dipping his net into 
the marble-lined pool, chasing the dodg- 
ing fish round and round, until some un- 
lucky victim of the right size slipped into 
the mesh, and was flopped wriggling ona 
plate. The sight had rather dulled my ap- 
petite. I would as soon have ordered its 
mate as I would have thought of driving in 
a spring lamb and carving out a brace of 
chops while the little fellow waited. I 
had the curiosity, however, to inquire the 
price of this gastronomical luxury. It 
equalled that of two bottles of Extra Dry 

the price being the same to commoners 
and to kings! 

The night sped on, the fascination of 
studying a new life still holding me. The 
lake was alive with boats, and the bands 
never out of each other’s hearing, and the 
crowds were surging everywhere. 

When the big bell sounded for clos- 
ing, the people instantly obeyed, and the 
stream of sight-seers turned and began to 
flow back to the gate. 

Then came the rush for the under- 
ground electric railway, one of its sta- 
tions being almost opposite the main en- 
trance of the exposition. These stations 
are small houses, fifteen by twenty feet 
square, and resting on the sidewalk. Once 
inside, you descend a flight of stone steps 
leading to an underground room, lined, as 
I have said before, with white tiles, the 
frieze and dado of majolica in rich colors. 
There are comfortable seats against the 
wall for waiting passengers, and double 
gates, of spirally turned iron with brass 
ornaments, protecting the farther end. 
Across the double-tracked road is another 
tiled room protected by similar gates. 
These two sets of double gates make a 
kind of pound, in which thirty-two pas- 
sengers are corralled, as it were, or a less 
number if some of the car seats are occu- 
pied. When atrain stops, the middle door 
of the car slides back, and the contents of 
the pound walk leisurely aboard. There is 
no crowding and no jostling. There are 
no bent elbows aimed at your waistband, 
no hanging to straps, no making half a 
parenthesis of your body that a stout wo- 
man with a basket may pass while you 
still keep tight hold of your overhead 
brace. Every passenger has a wide and 
comfortable seat, cushioned with velvet. 


The cars themselves are of mahogany 0 
hard-wood; the lights are brilliant: t)), 
road-bed as smooth asa floor. Each e¢., 
starts as gently as a yacht with loosened 
sails, and slows down without a tremor 
The movement known as the ‘‘ Third Ay 
enue Cable Jerk,” with the passengers 
shot into one end of the car like the eon 
tents of a steamer trunk on a rough nigh 
at sea, is unknown. The ventilation 
perfect, for there is no smoke, and cons 
quently no smell. In fine, it is the poetry 
of motion on wheels,smooth as a gondola 
and almost as noiseless. 

My train stopped within a few blocks 
of the ‘‘ Hungaria” — there are unde: 
ground stations all up and down the An 
drassy-iit. The white-bearded scientists 
with bumps on their foreheads, and the 
younger ones with inflamed eyes, had 
already arrived, and were gathered to 
gether in jovial groups in the hotel's 
spacious corridor. They had evidently 
dined well, for some were without any 
very definite or helpful vertebra, and 
others had apparently lost the use of the 
knee-joint. Many of the younger ones, 
while they lacked a certain directness of 
vision, had gained immeasurably in vol 
ume of voice, and were, at the moment of 
my arrival, engaged in practising their 
severa] national airs. Scattered about 
were the generous Buda-Pesthers, every 
man as straight as a ramrod. 

The hospitality of the Magyars is pro 
verbial. So are their staying powers. 
The only inings ever under their tables 
are the empty bottles, and now and then 
a guest. 

II. 

The Hungarian National Millennium 
Exhibition was first suggested in Buda- 
Pesth on December 11, 1892, and owed its 
origin to the patriotic pride of a distin 
guished Hungarian, Gabriel Baross, for 
mer Minister of Commerce, who peti- 
tioned Parliament the preceding year to 
sanction an exhibition to be confined ex- 
clusively to the products, resources, and 
development, past and present, of Hun- 
gary. His successor in office, Bela Lu- 
kaes, adopted his plan, and early in 1893 
Parliament was induced to vote a million 
of florins for preliminary expenses. This 
sum was subsequently increased to two 
million eight hundred thousand florins, 
the Varosliget, or Town Park, was decid- 
ed upon as the site, and work upon the 
grounds and buildings was begun. 
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The purpose of the founders of this ex- 
hibition is best expressed, perhaps, in the 
words of Minister Lukaes. (Do not for 
sue moment suppose the translation is 
mine): 

[he government (he says) will take care 
that the national work be exhibited in a wor- 
thy frame, so as to further the interest of the 


exhibitors. May every one of you, its sub- 





THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


jects, therefore show what he is able to attain 
by his diligence, his taste, and his inventive 
faculty. Let us all, in fact, compete 
are working, some with our brains, others 
with our hands, and others with our machines 

like one man for the father-land. Thus the 
living generation will be able to see what its 
forefathers have made in the midst of hard 
circumstances, and to realize what tasks are 
awaiting us and the new generations in the 
path which has been smoothed by the sweat, 
labor, and pain of our ancestors. 

This will be a rare family festival, the 
equal of which has not been granted to many 
nations. Let the people gather, then, round 
our august ruler, who has guided our country 
with fatherly care and wisdom in the benevo- 
lent ways of peace to the heights which mark 
the progress of to-day, and who—a faithful 
keeper of the glorious past of a thousand 
years—has led the Hungarian people to the 
threshold of a still more splendid thousand 
years to come! 


we who 


That the government did ‘‘ take care” 
is evinced by its prompt and liberal appro- 
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priations as the plans were carried out, 
the total sum being finally raised to four 
and a half millions of florins, or near 
ly two millions of dollars. Dr. Josef 
Schmidt, Councillor to the Ministry, was 
made Director of the Exhibition. The 
work of construction was pushed with 
feverish activity, and on Mav 2, 1896, the 
great fair was formally opened, with im 


TO THE EXHIBITION, 


posing ceremonies, by his Majesty Franz 
Joseph I. Thousands of distinguished 
guests were there, representing not only 
the courts of Europe, but members of the 
dynasty, foreign ambassadors, members 
of both houses of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, besides deputations from all depart- 
ments and municipal bodies in the coun- 
try, including committees from numerous 
scientific and literary societies and insti- 
tutions of fine arts. 

Simultaneously with these ceremonies 
thanksgiving services were held in the 
different churches throughout the em- 
pire. Gala performances were afterward 
given at the theatres and opera-houses, 
the programmes of which included dra- 
mas, plays, and operas written for the 
occasion by Hungarian dramatists and 
composers, while races, and 
sports of ali kinds came in quick succes- 
sion. In addition to these merrymakings 
a series of congresses assembled with rep- 
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resentatives from all parts of the world, 
many coming from the United States. 
These special congresses succeeded each 
other in rapid succession, and were at- 
tended by journalists, historians, actors, 
tourists, athletes, as well as philanthro- 
pists, scientists, and engineers. 

The in the exhibition 
itself, as well as in each of its many fea- 
tures, extended all over the empire. Not 
only from Buda-Pesth, but from all the 
country districts the peasants, as well as 


interest evinced 


the nobility and gentry, gathered to en- 
joy it. 
the direction, backed by the government, 
showed great liberality and forethought. 
It maintained that as this exhibition was 
for the education of the people, poverty 
must not prevent their enjoyment of the 
privilege. 
accordingly provided for the peasants; 
railroad were reduced or abol- 
ished altogether, and arrangements were 
made by which a peasant living within a 
hundred miles of Buda-Pesth could visit 
the exhibition, be fed, lodged, and con- 


In its provision for these peasants, 


Special accommodations were 


fares 


THE DANUBE WHERE 
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ducted through the grounds and build 
ings by competent guides, for the space of 
two days and nights, at an expense of fiv« 
florins, all told, or about two dollars of 
our money. Moreover, pupils of schools 
and teachers were given free passes, wit) 
all living expenses paid, it being consid 
ered important that no educator in Hun 
gary should miss the exhibition for want 
of means to see it. These privileges ex 
isted during the entire life of the exhibi 
which for six months, and 


tion, lasted 


which was visited by nearly four millions 
of people. 
The closing ceremonies were marked by 


the opening at Orsova of the new Ship 
Navigation Road, at the Iron Gate of the 
Danube, a colossal work which was initi 
ated by Count Srechenyi, and carried out 
by Hungarian engineers and with Hun 
garian capital. On its completion it was 
formally handed over to the commerce of 
the world. 

It is seldom one sees such patriotism 
allied to such progress; for although Hun 
gary is celebrating its one- thousandth 


WAS CUT. 





THE PAVILION 


anniversary, Buda-Pesth itself was not 
born until 1872. Ancient Buda, on the 
right bank of the Danube, remembers 
many centuries, it is true, and the modest 
little town named Pesth, on the left bank, 


has also seen many years. But the united, 
splendid, modern city of Buda-Pesth, with 
its present population of over six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is really but twenty- 
five years old. 

As a 
growth of the country, some figures may 


sure index of the miraculous 
be interesting. In 1867 there were in all 
Hungary but one hundred and ten banks, 
with savings and other deposits amount- 
ing to seventy-one millions of florins. 
At the beginning of 1896 there were nine 
hundred banks and seven hundred co- 
operative financial institutions, with de- 
posits amounting to twelve hundred mill- 
ions of florins. 

Since 1876 the state has invested seven 
hundred and forty-nine millions of florins 
in its railways, paying two hundred mill- 
ions in guaranteed interest and twenty- 
one millions for grants in aid of local 
lines. During the same period the num- 
ber of créches rose from two hundred to 
two thousand, that of primary schools to 
seventeen thousand, with two million two 
hundred and thirty-four children in at- 
tendance. Twenty years ago there were 
but fifteen hundred students in the uni- 
versities. Now there are four thousand. 


OF THE ARMY. 


Compared to those of many other Euro- 
pean countries the figures may not seem 
remarkable, but they certainly indicate a 
growing prosperity which is almost un- 
precedented when the earlier struggles of 
this people are remembered. 

When it comes to the city of Buda- 
Pesth itself and its inhabitants, there can 
be no question of the way in whicl its 
lovers, at least, regard them. Alexander 
3rédy, a distinguished Hungarian author, 
says (again some one else translates— 
please remember this) : 


IT liken Buda-Pesth to a beautiful woman, 
fascinating and spirituelle, and it is to the 
beautiful women of Buda-Pesth that I pay 
homage. The capital abounds with them, of 
all sorts and conditions. At times it seems to 
me that some one must have collected and 
selected all the various types of beauty of the 
world and congregated them here in our city 
streets and suburban walks. ... I have occa- 
sionally gone in search of their less favored 
sisters, the ugly ones; but they are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and so too are the thin 
and the pale.... 

We Hungarians are a new people. We are 
moral, young, interesting, and peculiar. We 
have much to show in the way of sights, and 
we are rich in things the study of which would 
amply repay the trouble bestowed. Our act- 
ors are geniuses; our press is versatile; our 
publicstatues are lamentably bad; every second 
house is a restaurant or café, which we are 
incessantly abusing; and yet, as far as eating 
and drinking is concerned, there is no place to 
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equal Buda-Pesth in the excellence and cheap- 
ness of its cuisine. Such is the sober and in- 
dustrious Hungarian metropolis, immersed in 
popular song and drowned in the clash of its 
gypsy music. 


I cannot agree with my Hungarian 
friend that there are no thin and pale 
countenances to be seen among these 
women. I must in all sincerity draw 
another picture. I caught its outlines, 
not in one of the crowded cafés or along 
the Boulevard or down by the side of 
the blue Danube, but up a back street in 
one of the new quarters of the rapidly 
growing city. I had seen the same sight 
in Bucharest the day before, and knew 
whatit meant. Brick and mortar, and the 
many ways of lifting them up and down, 
have always interested me. I know the 
slow, measured tread of big, red-shirted 
Pat, as he clumsily climbs the vertical 
ladder, the hod on his back, and ean still 
hear from the bricklayers above the ery 
of *‘ Mort” sifting down between the un- 
floored beams of the several stories. I 
know, too, the more modern hoist, where 
a turn of the lever sends both brick and 
mortar flying skyward to the scaffolding 
overhead. But a girl of sixteen and a 
gray-haired woman of sixty were new 


THE BOSNIAN PAVILION. 
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types of brick-and-mortar-carriers to my 
And not in one place alone, but wherever 
a building is in course of construction. 

Narrow platforms instead of ladders 
are made for them, running zigzag uy 
the outside scaffolding. The mortar (a) 
mixed by women) is dumped into a tub, a 
pole is thrust through the handles, swung 
over the shoulders of two women, and the 
weary climbing to the top begins. I saw 
one dark-eyed, barefooted girl—she was 
pale and thin enough—clothed only in a 
skirt and chemise, rest the tub for a mo 
ment at the first landing and press her 
hand to her side as if in great pain, the 
older one waiting for her patiently. 

With all its beauty, dash, and enthu 
siasm, it must be a curious civilization 
which tolerates and makes possible a sight 
like this. It made my blood run cold 
and hot. It was as if one had ploughed 
with a fawn. 

3ut this custom, hideous as it is, can 
not, I think, be counted for many more 
years against these people. Their prog- 
ress in social order is too marked, let us 
hope, to permit of a long continuance of 
this degradation. 

Ill. 


I have seen nearly all the great exhi 
bitions of the last twenty 
years, but never in any 
of them such order and 
such cleanliness as pre 


vailed in this. I had 
come to it, the morning 
after my arrival, pre- 
pared to be a little ecrit- 
ical, my enthusiasm of 
the night before having 
led me so far the other 
way. But there was no- 
thing tawdry to be seen; 
nothing that the impar- 
tial light of day revealed 
to me as a disappoint- 
ment, or to which the 
night and its shadows 
had lent a charm the 
sunshine stole. 

Broad and _ shaded 
walks, perfectly swept 
and watered, separated 
the several pavilions 
and structures from 
each other. It was only 
in the historical group 
that one saw any mass- 
ing of buildings. This 





THE BRIDGE LEADING TO THE HISTORICAL GROUP OF BUILDINGS. 


group included three wonderful palaces, 
connected together,and illustrating varied 
types of Hungarian architecture — the 
pointed arch, the Renaissance, and the 
rococo. It was reached by a bridge on 
stone piers, thrown across an arm of the 
lake, and connecting with the porteullis 
of the nearest building. It had all the 
appearance of having stood there for cen- 
turies, and of being able to stand for as 
many more. Not only had a genuine 
antique finish been added, but all those 
telltale chippings of mortar and *‘staff,” 
showing the grinning laths, had been 
here carefully avoided, which at the close 
of our own world’s fair revealed only 
too clearly the ephemeral nature of the 
construction of almost every building. 
From bed-stone to weather-vane this his- 
torical group had the air of hoary age, 
quite as if lichens grew in the cracks, and 
lizards darted in and out of the fissures. 
It is the work of the Hungarian areli- 
tect Ignacz Alpar, the genius of the exhi- 
bition. 

Externally it presented not the slight- 
est evidence of its hasty construction, nor 
did it suggest a temporary use. The parts 
intended as permanent could not be dis- 
tinguished from the painted shams, so 
skilfully had the architect done his work. 
No haste was apparent in the workman- 
ship of the other buildings; every struc- 
ture of importance looked as if it took 


years to build, and had only been im- 
proved by careful delay. 

As I idled on through shady walks, the 
several other pavilions came into view. 
Of the two hundred and thirty buildings 
created within the grounds, the Hall of 
Industry was of the first importance. It 
is a relic of a former exhibition held here 
in 1885, and now greatly enlarged by the 
addition of two wings. It was filled 
with exhibits of furniture, ceramics, and 
glass, besides manufactures of leather, 
woven fabrics, jewelry, eic., and domes- 
tic and decorative arts. Fronting a wide 
boulevard stood the pavilion of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, a perfectly proportioned 
building, rich in color, and of exquisite 
Oriental design, containing the manufac- 
tures of those provinces. Among the 
other buildings were the Hall of the 
Milling Trades; the Hall of Commerce, 
Finance, and Credit; the Hygienic Pa- 
vilion, with a full exhibit of hospital ap- 
pliances and apparatus; the Pavilion of 
Public Instruction, Mining and Iron In- 
dustries, Printing, ete. 

And the exhibits were no less interest- 
ing than the structures which housed 
them. They were of course wholly Hun- 
garian, no foreign products or manufac- 
tures having been admitted. The special 
capacities of their enormous rolling-mills 
could easily be judged by a glance at 
an enormous steel rail, measuring in 
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length, I should think, some seventy-five 
feet, and rolled at one heat, a huge steam- 
plough, and a monster locomotive de- 
signed for climbing steep mountain grades. 
There were, of course, every variety of 
equipage, tons of beet sugar, coal, ore, and 
soap, miles of cloth, yarn, and silk, hogs- 
heads of wine, and bushels of every grain 
that could grow on a stalk; but the sev- 
enty-five-foot steel rail in-one piece told a 
story of the capacity and accompaniments 
of furnace, rolls, and hammers that set at 
rest all preconceived notions of the prim- 
itiveness of these people. 

Many of these exhibits have been re- 
served for permanent use, as lasting ob- 
jects of instruction. The Hall of Traffic 

answering to our Transportation Build- 
ing at Chicago—a building designed by 
the Hungarian Franz Pfaff, built of stone, 
iron, and glass, and costing $120,000, was 
among those destined to remain on the 
ground. And not only the building, 
but its entire contents—its interlocking 
switches, with rows of levers looking like 
racks of arms, sections of cars, fragments 
of passenger and freight engines, coup- 
lings, signal-flags, lanterns, drawings of 
bridges, culverts, and the lay-out of tracks 
with sidings and switches—in fact, every 
conceivable article that could be found on 
the beds, stations, or machine-shops of a 


first-class railroad. Both building and 
contents have been purchased by the gov- 
ernment, I was informed, as a collection 
for reference and instruction for those 
young Hungarians who propose devoting 
themselves to the study of railroad en- 
gineering, each item being classified, 
numbered, and catalogued, so that even a 
novice can gain a fair knowledge of what 
the several exhibits represent. 

I came upon the customary fountain, of 
course, common to all exhibitions of this 
class, but treated here in a novel and some- 
what interesting way. It was erected 
in the open space fronting the Hall of 
Industry. From an enormous basin of 
water rose a huge pile of rough rocks, 
heaped together in pieces varying in size 
from that of a piano to that of a chair. 
Life-size figures of nymphs, mermaids, 
water-sprites, and sea-gods, cast in imita- 
tion of bronze, clambered in and out among 
the rocks. Over these grotesque and 
sometimes picturesque figures great jets of 
water were constantly thrown. At night, 
when the spray was tinted with many- 
colored electric lights, these figures looked 
like elves and sprites peering out of the 
red glare of a Christmas pantomime. 

To make the general exhibition still 
more representative of the present condi- 
tion and progress of the country, the Min- 





THE 


istry of Ecclesiastical and Educational 
\ffairs had built a village of three streets 
ined with dwellings. 
were reproductions of existing school 


These buildings 


houses, churches, and private dwellings, 
the dwelling-houses occupied by life-size 
wax figures clothed in genuine peasant 
costume, and illustrating in dumb-show 
the domestic life of the peasantry. One 
street of the village was called ** Hunga- 
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rian,” another the ‘‘ Nationality,” and the 
third the **German Corner,” and each re 
produced the architecture of a period. In 
half an hour’s walk through this village, 
and in and out of these quaint houses, 
one would get a better idea of the peasant 
life of Hungary than could be obtained 
by the ordinary voyager in months of 
travel. 

The 


Museum of Fine Arts, intended 
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also as a permanent structure, stood out- 
side the main entrance. We on this side 
of the water know of course the work of 
Munkaesy and his pupils, but it would 
surprise and delight our students and 
connoisseurs to wander through these 
spacious galleries and see how many oth- 
er interesting painters are to be found 
here. Their names, unfortunately, are 
almost all unpronounceable, and to me 
unspellable, but their paint - signatures 
are as plain as print toany one who can 
recognize a new touch and the beginning 
of a new school as distinct and individ- 
ual as the Russian or Swedish. One of 
these painters—Arpad Feszty—had paint- 
ed a panorama representing the first in- 
vasion of the earlier tribes, and produced 
a sky so luminous and apparently so 
many miles in depth that it is impossible 
for the observer who stands on the cir- 
cular platform and looks out to realize 
that a live swallow sailing into the deep 
azure would necessarily dash his brains 
out against the painted canvas in a flight 
of less than twenty feet. 

Altogether the Millennial Exhibition 
of the Hungarians carried a lesson well 
worth the studying. As a record of a 
people whose whole history has been one 
long struggle for independence, and who 
have so recently attained, if not complete 
autonomy, certainly the right to manage 
their internal affairs in their own way, 
without paying too high for the privi- 
lege, it showed unparalleled native skill 
united to marvellous intelligence. 

Everything had been done in a thor- 
oughly substantial way, without any 
straining after cheap and bizarre effects. 
Whatever had been attempted, whether 
in the reproduction of some famous clois- 
ter loved by the nation, or the doorway 
of a well-known castle revered in the tra- 
ditions, had been made as genuine as the 
restrictions of expense would permit, the 
object having been to create a reproduc- 
tion which would afford pleasure and 
profit to peasant and savant alike. 

The strongest impression produced upon 
me was that of the earnest, honest effort 
shown by the government and its agents 
to make the exposition helpful to the peo- 
ple themselves, not only as an educational 
factor, but as proving to them how im- 
portant in all that pertains to the liberal 
arts is their position among nations, and 
how marvellous has been their progress 
since their real freedom began. 
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The two strong notes I felt were th, 
paternal and the patriotic. 


aN. 

Of course there was still another de 
partment—there always is at every wel] 
regulated exhibition, whether centennia 
or millennial. This was the departmen: 
of the nondescript, the unclassified, and 
the heterogeneous. With us at Chicago 
it was known as the Midway Plaisance 
here at Buda-Pesth it had the suggestive 
name of Os-Budavar. 

It was here a department of astounding 
wooden houses, card-board mosques, and 
unlimited cafés—the kind where the pine 
tables are constantly wet with beer, and 
the same mugs do for all day with but a 
single dip in water. The entrance was 
through a gate—a conglomerate mass of 
turrets, portcullis, bastions, massive can- 
vas masonry, and painted bricks. Once 
inside and the hurdy-gurdy instantly be 
gan. There were imitation Turks with 
fez and baggy trousers; there were imita- 
tion Venetian gondoliers, male and female 
this time, with Neapolitan caps and Tyro- 
Jean skirts; there were Turkish smoking- 
rooms, with rugs and nargiles on sale at 
moderate prices, attended by houris speak 
ing pure Hungarian; there was a mosque 
in imitation of nothing on earth in which 
a Mussulman ever said his prayers—a 
bare interior with a wainscoting of sten- 
cilled tiles and walls of canvas, with make- 
believe Orientals squatting on mats. 
There were side-shows conceaked by a 
carpet curtain, outside of which stood a 
Nubian or New-Zealander or a Hindoo, 
just as the management determined, one 
and the same swarthy Magyar doing ser- 
vice for all during the season; he brand- 
ished a scimitar one day and beat a tom- 
tom the next, while every and all day he 
cried aloud the virtues and attractions of 
the performance within. There was Ma- 
dame Aultightz, the marvellous Polish 
beauty, whose sole costume was a suit of 
stockinet without a wrinkle, buttoning 
under her chin, around her wrists, and be- 
low her ankles, and who did Venuses and 
nymphs, but drew the line at draped Vic- 
tories and Milos. There was also Herr 
Dubblejawnts, the Austrian contortionist, 
who twisted his legs and arms around his 
neck until the whole looked like a tinted 
diagram in a medical book. And there 
were, besides, dozens of other marvellous 
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and wonderful sights, especially appeal- 
ing to the wide-eyed, open-mouthed pea- 
sants, who wandered about in groups of 
ten or qwelve, in their rough homespun, 
home-made clothes, escorted by an officer 
of the army in faultless uniform and 
white gloves, who explained to each one 
the several objects of interest with as 
much patience and kindness as if the 
court itself had been under his personal 
protection. 

Cheap shams and tawdry buildings 
were everywhere, until I came to one 
place which seemed dirty and sloppy 
enough to be genuine. This was the 
Congo village with its villagers. The 
settlement had been made in an enclosure 
by itself, fenced off from the non-paying 
outside world by a high Robinson Crusoe 
stockade. Once inside, and the delusion 
was as complete as if one had landed 
from Stanley’s launch with the laudable 
object of exchanging beads and whiskey 
for elephants’ tusks. 

The village had been built in a grove 
covering an acre or more, and was enrich- 
ed by a great mud-puddle in the middle. 
About its shores and against the Robin- 
son Crusoe stockade was a collection of 
huts, exactly like those we used to see in 
old geographies. Outside their doorways 
squatted the natives. There was no ques- 
tion about their race or their nationality; 
there was no possible chance for conceal- 
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ment —they wore too few clothes, th, 
children wearing none. They were ye, 
itable Congo negroes — big lips, noss 
rings, and all. When I entered, a doze, 
or more were seated in a 

benches. 


row on ruc: 
They were singing a low chant 
keeping time to the beats of half a doze: 
tomtoms made of gourds and tight 
stretched skins. In front was a young 
negro, naked except for a breech-clout 
a fellow beautifully formed, colored like 
a brier-wood pipe, and straight as an 
arrow. He held in his hand a few green 
leaves, something like leaves of corn. 
These he waved over his head, his feet 
moving in unison with the weird music, 
his body swaying gracefully. He was sing 
ing asong, of which my dear friend Glave 
would, I know, have understood every 
word. Beside him walked a stalwart ne- 
gro, much older, and of heavier build. 
About this man’s body was wrapped a 
square of calico as large as a bedspread; 
this he kept winding and unwinding, 
wearing it now like a toga, or now trail 
ing it in the dust. 

All over the grounds were the other 
natives, peacefully pursuing their several 
avocations. One young mother had just 
girded her square of calico about her 
waist, and with her little black baby- 
black as India-rubber—glued to her shiny 
back, had seized a rude axe (the same one 
sees in a museum), and bending over, had 

begun chopping the wood for 
the evening fire. The little 
tot, without other support, 
stuck to its mother's’ skin, 
holding on to the erinkling 
flesh, twisting its head to 
riglit and left to keep its equi- 
librium, while the mother ap- 
parently took as little notice 
of its efforts as if it had been 
a securely strapped pappoose. 
While her arms swung the 
axe, I could see that her feet 
kept time to the musie of the 
tomtom. As she caught my 
eve she smiled, and chopped 
away the harder, but she could 
not ayoid an occasional dou- 
ble-shuffle. When I put a 
small coin into the baby’s fist, 
she threw down the axe and 
ran towards her husband; who 
was crouched over a heap of 
coals, the baby bouneing up 
and down like a_ loosened 
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napsack on a flying soldier. The man 
ised himself erect, and with one finger 
souged the coin from the child’s hand 
is if he had been opening an oyster, bit 
t. and bent over in thankful obeisance 
intil his forehead touched the ground. 


**Cold!—I dinkey so—damn cold!” re- 
plied the Congo man. 

‘* You speak English?” I asked, in aston- 
ishment, of the Congo man. 

** Yes, me speakee.”’ 

* Who taught you?” 


ACROSS THE LAKE. 


Then he regained his seat among the em- 
bers, the smoke curling up between his 
knees. When I drew closer I found 
that he had just finished anointing his 
mahogany legs with some kind of hot 
oil, and was now hard at work putting 
on a piano finish with the palms of his 
hands. 

Here at last was the savage untouched 
by civilization, unspoiled by the isms and 
fallacies of nineteenth-century progress! 
Here were simplicity and primeval human 
nature! In the midst of the shams of 
Os-Budavar the entire genuineness of the 
whole place was refreshing. 

My attendant joined me at this moment 
—my guide, in fact—and shook hands 
with the Congo man. Then, noticing the 
African shivering with cold, this conver- 
sation took place, in plain, unvarnished 
English: 

‘Pretty cold, John, isn't it?” said my 
guide. 


‘“De good teacher at home, he teachee 
me.” 

I lad been mistaken, the stamp of civil- 
ization was on him too! 


On my way back to the Underground 
Electric Railway that afternoon I fell in 
with another congress. One could hard- 
ly help falling in with some of them, they 
were so scattered. The dinner this time 
had been in the middle of the day, and 
they were once more in search of the 
Hungaria. Their Magyar hosts were do- 
ing the piloting, straight as gendarmes 
and as sober. 

Far into the night, from my room un- 
der the roof, I could hear the voices of 
these congressmen singing their national 
songs. 

The Magyars alone were silent: they 
were on duty. 

Their singing days would begin when 
the fair was over. 
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HE WAS TAKEN BY SURPRISE AT HER COMING. 





THE COBBLER IN 


THE DEVIL'S KITCHEN. 


BY MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


ARLY in the Mackinac summer Owen 
|, Cunning took his shoemaker’s bench 
and all his belongings to that open cavern 
on the beach called the Devil’s Kitchen, 
which was said to derive its name from 
former practices of the Indians. They 
roasted prisoners there. The inner rock 
retained old smoke-stains. 

Though appearing a mere hole in the 
cliff to passing canoe-men, the Devil's 
Kitchen was really as large as a small 
cabin, rising at least seven feet from 
a floor which sloped down toward the 
water. Overhead, through an opening 
which admitted his body, Owen could 
reach a natural attic, just large enough 
for his bed if he contented himself with 
blankets. And a north-of-Ireland man 
prided himself on being tough as any 
French voyageur who slept blanketed on 
snow in the winter wilderness. 

The rock was full of pockets, enclosing 
pebbles and fragments.. By knocking out 
the contents of these, Owen made cup- 
boards for his food. As for clothes, what 
Mackinae-Islander of the working-class, 


in those days of the Fur Company’s 
prosperity, needed more than he had on? 
When his clothes wore out, Owen could 


go to the traders’ and buy more. He 
washed his other shirt in the lake at his 
feet, and hung it on the cedars to dry by 
his door. Warm evenings, when the sun 
had soaked itself in limpid ripples until 
its crimson spread through them afar, 
Owen stripped himself and went bathing, 
with strong snorts of enjoyment as he 
rose from his plunge. The narrow lake 
rim was littered with fragments which 
had once filled the cavern. Two large 
pieces afforded him a table and a seat for 
his visitors. 

Owen had a choice of water for his 
drinking. Not thirty feet away on his 
right a spring burst from the cliff and 
gushed through its little pool down the 
beach. It was cold and delicious. 

In the east side of the Kitchen was a 
natural tiny fireplace a couple of feet 
high, sereened by cedar foliage from the 
lake wind. Here Owen cooked his meals, 
and the smoke was generally carried out 
from his flueless hearth. The straits were 
then full of fish, and he had not far to 
throw his lines to reach deep water. 

Vou. XCV.—No. 567.—46 


Dependent on the patronage of Macki 
nae village, the Irishman had chosen the 
very shop which would draw notice upon 
himself. His customers tramped out to 
him along a rough beach under the 
heights, which helped to wear away the 
foot-gear Owen mended. They stood 
grinning amiably at his snug quarters. 
It was told as far as Drummond Island 
and the Sault that a cobbler lived in the 
Devil’s Kitchen on Mackinac. 

He was a happy fellow, his clean Irish 
skin growing rosier in air pure as the air 
of mid-ocean. The lake spread in variega- 
ted copper lights almost at his feet. He 
did not like Mackinac village in summer, 
when the engagés were all back, and Ind- 
ians camped tribes strong on the beach, 
to receive their money from the govern- 
ment. French and savages shouldered 
one another, the multitude of them mak- 
ing a great hubbub and a gay show of 
clothes like a fair. Every voyageur was 
sparring with every other voyageur. A 
challenge by the poke of a fist, and lo! a 
ring is formed and two are fighting. 
The whipped one gets up, shakes hands 
with his conqueror, and off they go to 
drink together. Owen despised such 
fighting. His way was to take a club 
and break heads, and see some blood run 
on the ground. It was better for him to 
dwell alone than to be stirred up and left 
unsatisfied. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the 
fresh smell of the water cheered him as 
he sat stitching on a pair of deer-hide 
shoes for one Léon Baudette, an engagé, 
who was homesick for Montreal. The 
lowering sun smote an hour-glass of 
light across the strait which separated 
him from St. Ignace on the north shore, 
the old Jesuit station. Mother-of-pear] 
clouds hung over the southern mainland, 
and the wash of the lake, which was as 
pleasant as silence itself, diverted his 
mind from a distant thump of Indian 
drums. He knew how lazy, naked war- 
riors lay in their lodges, bumping a mal- 
let on stretched deer-hide and droning 
barbarous monotones while they kicked 
their heels in air. - If he despised any- 
thing more than the way the French di- 
verted themselves, it was the way the Ind- 
ians diverted themselves. 
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Without a sound there came _ into 
Owen's view on the right an Indian girl. 
He was at first taken by surprise at her 
coming over the moss of the spring. The 
shaggy cliff, clothed, like the top of his 
cave, with cedars, white birch, and pine, 
afforded no path to the beach in that di- 
rection. All his clients approached by 
the lake margin at the left. 

Then he noticed it was Blackbird, a Sac 
girl, who had been pointed out to his erit- 
ical eye the previous summer as a beauty. 
Owen admitted she was not bad-look- 
ing for a squaw. Her burnished hair, 
whieh had got her the name, was drawn 
down to cheeks where copper and ver- 
milion infused the skin with a wonderful 
sunset tint. She was neatly and precise- 
ly dressed in the woman's skirt and 
jacket of her tribe, even her moccasins 
showing no trace of the scramble she 
must have had down some secret cliff de- 
scent in order to approach the cobbler 
unseen. 

He greeted her with the contemptuous 
affability which an Irishman _ bestows 
upon a heathen. Blackbird was_ prob- 
ably a good communicant of some wilder- 
ness mission, but this brought her no 
nearer to a north-of-Ireland man. Though 
his speech was less rich than that of the 
south, Owen was by no means tongue- 
tied. 

‘*Good-day to the quane! And what 
may she be wanting the day?” 

Blackbird’s eyes, without the snake- 
restlessness of her race, dwelt unmoving 
upon him. Owen surmised she could not 
understand his or any other kind of Eng- 
lish, being accustomed to no tongue but 
her own, except the French which the 
engagés talked in their winter camps. She 
stood upright as a pine without answer- 
ing. 

It flashed through him that there might 
be trouble in the village; and Blackbird, 
having regard for him,as we think it pos- 
sible any human being may have for us, 
was there to bid him escape. With cold- 
ness around the roots of his hair, he re- 
membered the massacre at Fort Michili- 
mackinac---a spot almost in sight across 
the strait, where south shore approaches 
north shore at the mouth of Lake Michi- 
gan. He laid down his boot. His lips 
dropped apart, and with a hush of the 
sound—if such a sound can be hushed— 
he imitated the Indian war-whoop. 

Blackbird did not smile at the uncanny 


screech, but she relaxed her face in st; : 
amusement, relieving Owen’s tense bres 
ing. There was no plot. The tr; 
merely intended to draw their mon 
get as drunk as possible, and depart j) 
peace at the end of the month with va 
ous outfits to winter posts. 





‘* Begorra, but that was a narrow ; i 
cape!” sighed Owen, wiping his forely i 
on his sleeve. He was able to detect | ig 
deference that Blackbird paid him by t 
visit. Hesaton his bench in the Kiteh, 

a sunny idol in a shrine, indifferent 
the effect his background gave him. 

His mouth puckered. He put up 
leather-stained hand coyly, and motione: 
her unmoving figure back. 

‘* Ah, go’way! Wasn’tit to escape you 
and the likes of you that I made me 
trate to the shore? Nayther white, fu 
haythen, half, nor quarther nade apply 
To come makin’ the big eyes at me, ai 
the post swarmin’ wid thim that do 
ready to marry on any woman at th 
droppin’ of the hat!” 

Mobile blue water with ripple and was 
made a background for the Indian girl's 
dense repose. She could by lifting he 
eyes see the pock-marked front of Owen's 
Kitchen, and gnarled roots like expose: 
ribs in the shaggy heights above. But 
she kept her eyes lowered ; and Owe) 
stuck his feet under his bench, sensitiv: 7 
to defects in his foot-wear, which an artist 
skilled in making and mending moccasins 
could detect. 

Blackbird moved forward and laid 
shining dot on the stone he used as his 
table; then, without a word, she turne 
and disappeared the way she came, ove: 
the moss of the spring rivulet. 

Owen left his bench and craned after 
her. He did not hear a pebble roll on ‘| 
the stony beach or a twig snap among 
foliage. Be 

‘* Begorra, it’s the wings of a say-gull ! 7 
said Owen, and he took up her offering 
It was a tiny gold coin. Mackinae was 
full of gold the month the Indians were 
paid. It camein kegs from Washington 
under the escort of soldiers, to the United 
States Agency, and was weighed out to 
ach red heir despoiled of land by white 
conquest, in his due proportion, and im 
mediately grasped from the improvident 
by merchants, for a little pork, a little 
whiskey, a little calico. But this was an 
old coin with a hole in it; a jewel worn 
suspended from neck or ear; the precious 
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trinket of a girl. On one side was rudely 
ccratched the outline of a bird. 

‘‘Begorra!” said Owen. He hid it in 

one of the rock pockets, a trust in a 
savings- bank, and sat down again to 
work, trying to discover Blackbird’s ob 
‘ect in offering tribute to him. 
“ About sunset he lighted a fire in his 
low grate to cook his supper, and put the 
finished boots in a remote corner of the 
cave until he should get his say. As he 
expected, Léon Baudette appeared, picking 
. barefooted way along the beach, with 
many complimentary greetings. The 
iN ary cobbler stood between the boots and 
his client, and responded with open cor- 
diality. A voyageur who gave flesh and 
bone and sometimes life itself for a hun- 
dred dollars a year, and drank that hun- 
dred dollars up during his month of semi- 
civilization on Mackinac, seldom had 
much about him with which to pay for 
his necessary mending. 

Léon Baudette swore at the price, being 
. discontented engagé. But the foot-wear 
he was obliged to have, being secretly de- 
termined to desert to Canada before the 
boats went out. You may see his name 
marked as a deserter in the Fur Com- 
pany’s books at Mackinac Island. So, re- 
luctantly counting out the money, he put 
on his shoes and crossed his legs to smoke 
and chat, occupying the visitor’s seat. 
Owen put his kettle to boil, and sat down 
also to enjoy society; for why should man 
be hurried? 

He learned how many fights had been 
fought that day; how many bales of furs 
were packed in the Company’s yard; that 
Etienne St. Martin was trying to ship 
with the Northern instead of the Illinois 
Brigade, on account of a grudge against 
Charle’ Charette. He learned that the 
Indians were having snake and medicine 
dances to cure a consumptive chief. And, 
to his surprise, he learned that he was 
considered a medicine-man among the 
tribes, on account of his living unmolest- 
ed in the Devil’s Kitchen. 

““O oui,” declared Léon. ‘‘ You de 
wizard. You only play you mend de 
shoe; but, by gar, you make de poor vo- 
yageur pay de same like it was work! I 
hear dey call you Big Medicine of de 
Cuisine Diable.” 

Owen was compelled to smile with 
pleasure at his importance, his long up- 
per lip lifting its unshaven bristles in a 
white curd. 


‘“Do ye moind, Leen me boy, a hay 
then Injun lady by the name of Black 
bird?” 

‘*Me, I know Blackbird,” responded 
Léon Baudette. 

‘‘ Is the consoompted chafe that they're 
makin’ the snake shindy for, married on 
her?” 

‘‘No, no. Blackbird she wife of Jean 
Magliss in de winter camps.” 

** John MeGillis? Is it for marryin’ on 
a haythen wife he is ?” 

‘**O oui. Two wives. One good Cat’- 
olique. Jean Magliss, he dance every 
night now with Amable Morin’s girl. 
The more weddings, the more dancing. 
Me,” Léon shrugged, ‘‘I no want a wo 
man eating my wages in Mackinac. <A 
squaw in the winter camps—'t assez.” 

‘Two wives, the bog-trotter!” gulped 
Owen. ‘John McGillis is a blayguard!” 

‘*Oui, what you call Irish,” assented 
Léon; and he dodged, but the cobbler 
threw nothing at him. Owen marked 
with the awl on his own leather apron. 

‘* First a haythen and then a quarther- 
brade,” he tallied against his country 
man. ‘ He will be takin’ his quarther- 
brade to the praste before the boats go 
out?” 

Léon raised fat eyebrows. ‘* Amable 
Morin, he no fool. It is six daughters 
he has. O oui; the marriage is soon 
made.” 

‘* And the poor haythen, what does she 
do now?” 

‘*Blackbird?) She watch Jean Magliss 
dance. Then she leave her lodge and 
take to de pine wood. Blackbird ver 
fond of what you call de Trish.” } 

Owen was little richer in the gift of ex- 
pression than the Indian woman, but he 
could feel the tragedy of her unconfirmed 
marriage. A squaw was taken to her 
lord’s wigwam, and remained as long as 
she pleased him. He could divorce her 
with a gift, proportioned to his means and 
her worth. 

When Léon Baudette departed, Owen 
prepared and ate his supper, brewing him 
self some herb tea and seasoning it with 
a drop of whiskey. 

The evening beauty of the lake, of 
coasts melting in general dimness, and 
that iridescent stony hook stretched out 
from Round Island to grapple passing 
craft, was lost on Owen. Humid air did 
not soften the glower which grew and 
hardened on his visage as he made his prep- 
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arations for night. These were very sim- 
ple. The coals of drift-wood soon died to 
white ashes in his grate. To close the 
shopwas to stand upon the shoemaker’s 
bench and reach for the ladder in his at- 
tic—a short ladder that just performed its 
office and could be hidden aloft. 

Drawing his stairway after him when 
he had ascended, Owen spread and ar- 
ranged his blankets. The ghosts that 
rose from tortured bodies in the Kitch- 
en below never worked any terror in 
his imagination when he went to bed. 
Rather, he lay stretched in his hard cradle 
gloating over the stars, his wild security, 
the thousand night aspects of nature 
which he could make part of himself 
without expressing. For him the moon 
cast gorgeous bridges on the water; the 
breathing of the woods was the breathing 
of a colossal brother; and when that aw- 
ful chill which precedes the resurrection 
of day rose from the earth and started 
from the rock, he turned comfortably in 
his thick bedding and taxed sleepy eyes 
to catch the wanness coming over the 
lake. 

3ut instead of lying down in his usual 
peace when the nest was made to suit 
him, Owen wheeled and hung undecided 
legs over the edge of his loft. Then he 
again put down the ladder and descended. 
He had trod the three-quarters of a mile 
of beach to the village but once since the 
boats came in. Now that his mind was 
fixed he took to it again with a loping 
step, bending his bedy forward and 
grasping his cap to butt through trail- 
ing foliage. 

As he passed the point and neared the 
post, its blare and hubbub burst on him, 
and its torch-light and many twinkling 
candles. He proceeded beside the triple 
row of Indian lodges which occupied the 
entire water-front. At intervals, on the 
very verge, evening fires were built, 
throwing streamers of crimson flicker on 
the lake. Naked pappooses gathered 
around these at play. But on an open 
flat betwixt encampment and village rose 
a lighted tabernacle of blankets stretched 
on poles and uprights; and within this 
the adult Indians were crowded, celebra- 
ting the orgy of the medicine - dance. 
Their noise kept a continuous roll of 
echoes moving across the islands. 

Owen made haste to pass this carnival 
of invocation and plunge into the swarm- 
ing main street of Mackinac, where a 


thousand voyageurs roved, ready to em 
brace any man and call him brother and 
press him to drink with them. Broad 
low houses with huge chimney - stacks 
and dormer-windows stood open ani 
hospitable ; for Mackinac was en féi, 
while the fur season lasted. One huc 
storage-room, a wing of the Fur Compa 
ny’s building, was lighted with candles 
around the sides for the nightly bal] 
Squared dark joists of timber showe 
overhead. The fiddlers sat on a raised 
platform, playing in ecstasy. The da 

shining floor was thronged with dancers 
who, before primrose-color entirely wit) 
drew from evening twilight, had rushed 
to their usual amusement. Half-breeds 
quarter - breeds, sixteenth - breeds, Cana 
dian French, Americans, in finery that 
the Northwest was able to command fror 
marts of the world, crossed, joined hands 
and whirled, the rhythmic tread of feet 
sounding like the beating of a great 
pulse. The doors of double timber stood 
open. From where he paused outside 
Owen could see mighty hinges stretching 
across the whole width of these doors. 

And he could see John MecGillis moving 
among the most agile dancers. When at 
last the musie stopped, and John Jed Am 
able Morin’s girl to one of the benches 
along the wall, Owen was conscious that 
an Indian woman crossed the lighted 
space behind him, and he turned and 
looked ful] at Blackbird, and she looked 
full at him. But she did not stay to b 
included in the greeting of John McGil 
lis, though English might be better known 
to her than Owen had supposed. 

John came heartily to the door and 
endeavored to pull his countryman in 
He was a much younger man than Owen, 
a handsome, light-haired voyageur, with 
thick eyelids and cajoling blue eyes. 
John was the only Irish engagé in tlie 
brigades. The sweet gift of blarney dwelt 
on his broad red lips. He looked too amia 
ble and easily entreated, too much in love 
with life, indeed, to quarrel with any one 
Yet as Owen answered his invitation by) 
a quick pass that struck his cheek, his 
color mounted with zest, and he stepped 
out, turning up his sleeves. 

‘Ts it a foight ye want, ye old wizard 
from the Divil’s Kitchen?” laughed John, 
still good-natured. 

‘It’s a foight I want,” responded Owen. 
‘It’s a foight I’m shpilin’ for. Come out 
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2 
Frineh ean lave a man be, and I'll shpake 
me moind.” 

John walked bareheaded with him, and 
they passed around the building to a 
fenee enclosing the Fur Company's silent 
vard. Stockades of sharp-pointed cedar 
posts outlined gardens near them. Asmell 
of fur mingled with odors of sweetbrier 
and loam. Again the violins excited that 
throb of dancing feet, and John MecGillis 
moved his arms in time to the music. 

‘““Out wid it, Owen. I’m losin’ me 
S :port.” 

‘* John MeGillis, are ye not own cousin 
to me by raisin of marryin’ on as fine a 
colleen as iver shtepped in the north of 
[reland?” 

‘IT am, Owen, I am.” 

‘Did ye lave that same in sorrow, con- 
satin’ to fetch her out to Ameriky whin 
ver fortune was made?” 

‘*T did, Owen, I did.” 

‘‘Whin ye got word of her death last 
year, was ye a broken-hearted widdy or 
was ye not?” 

I was, Owen, I was.” 

‘John MecGillis, do ye call yerself a 
widdy now, or do ye not call yerself a 
W iddy ”” 

‘*] do, Owen, I do.”’ 

“Thin ye’re the loire,” and Owen 
slapped his face. 

For a minute there was danger of man- 
slaughter as they dealt each other blows 
with sledge fists. Instead of clinching, 
they stood apart and cudgelled fiercely 
with the knuckled hand. The first round 
ended in blood, which John wiped from 
his face with a new bandanna, and Owen 
flung contemptuously from his nose with 
finger and thumb. The lax-muscled cob 
bler was no match for the fresh and 
vigorous voyageur, and he knew it, but 
went stubbornly to work again, saying, 
grimly, 

‘*T’ve shpiled yer face for the gu’urls 
the night, bedad.”’ 

They pounded each other without mer 
cy, and again rested, Owen this time 
leaning against the fence to breathe. 

** John McGillis, are ye a widdy or are 
ye not a widdy?” he challenged, as soon 
as he could speak. 

‘IT am, Owen Cunnin’, I am,” main- 
tained John. 

‘Thin I repate ye’re the loire!” And 
once more they came to the proof, until 
Owen lay upon the ground kicking to 
keep his opponent off. 


‘Will I bring ye the dhrop of whis 
key, Owen?” suggested John, tenderly, 

His cousin by marriage crawled to the 
fence and sat up, without replying. 

‘* Tve the flask in me pouch, Owen.” 

‘Kape it there.” 

‘But sure if ye foight wid me ye'll 
dhrink wid me?” 

‘Tl not dhrink a dhrop wid ye.” 

The cobbler panted heavily. ‘* The 
loikes of you that do be goin’ to marry 
on a Frinch quarther-brade, desavin’ her, 
and the father and the mother and the 
praste, that you do be a widdy.” 

‘lam a widdy, Owen.” 

The cobbler made a feint to rise, but 
sank back, repeating, at the top of his 
breath, ‘* Ye’re the loire!” 

‘“What do ye mane?” sternly demand 
ed John. ‘‘ Ye know I’ve had me throu- 
ble. Ye know I've lost me wife in the 
old counthry. It’s a year gone. Was the 
praste that wrote the letther a loire?” 

‘I have a towken that ye're not the 
widdy ye think ye are.” 

John came to.Owen and stooped over 
him, grasping him by the collar. Candle- 
light across the street and stars in a steel 
blue sky did not reveal faces distinetly, 
but his shaking of the cobbler was an out 
come of his own inward convulsion. He 
belonged to a class in whom memory and 
imagination were not strong, being con 
tinually taxed by a present of large ac 
tion crowded with changing images. But 
when his past rose up it took entire pos- 
session of him. 

‘Why didn’t ve tell me this before?” 

‘‘T’ve not knowed it the long time me- 
self.” 

‘‘ What towken have ye got?” 

‘*Towken enough for you and me.” 

‘* Show it to me.” 

‘*T will not.” 

‘“Ye’re desavin’ me. Ye have no 
towken.” 

‘Thin marry on yer quarther-brade if 
ye dare!” 

To be unsettled and uninterested in his 
surroundings was John McGillis’s portion 
during the remaining weeks of his stay 
on the island. Half savage and half ten- 
der he sat in his barracks and smoked 
large pipes of tobacco. 

He tramped out nearly every evening 
to the Devil’s Kitchen, and had wordy 
battles, which a Frenchman would have 
called fights, with the cobbler, though the 
conferences always ended by his produ- 
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cing his ration and supping and smoking 
there. He coaxed his cousin to show him 
the token, vacillating between hope of 
impossible news from a wife he had every 
reason to believe dead, and indignation at 
being made the sport of Owen’s stubborn- 
ness. Learning in the Fur Company’s 
office that Owen had received news from 
the old country in the latest mail sent 
out of New York, he was beside himself, 
and Amable Morin’s girl was forgotten. 
He began to believe he had never thought 
of her. 

‘*Sure, the old man Morin and me had 
some words and a dhrink over it, was all. 
I did but dance wid her and pinch her 
cheek. A man niver knows what he 
does on Mackinac till he comes to him- 
self wid a large family on his moind in 
the winter camps.” 

‘*The blarney of your lip doesn’t de- 
save me, John MeGillis,” responded his 
cousin the cobbler, with grimness. 

‘*But whin will ye give me the word 
you've got, Owen?” 

‘* Tl not give it to ye till the boats go 
out.” 

‘“Will ye tell me, is the colleen alive, 
thin?” 

‘*T’ve tould ye yve’re not a widdy.” 

‘Tf the colleen is alive, the towken 
would be sint to me.” 

‘Thin ye’ve got it,” said Owen. 

Poor John smoked, biting hard on his 
pipe stem. Ignorance, and the helpless- 
ness of a limited man who is more a good 
animal than a discerning soul; time, the 
slow transmission of news, his fixed state 
as a voyageur —all these things were 
against him. He could not adjust him- 
self to any facts, and his feelings some- 
times approached the melting state. It 
was no use to war with Owen Cunning, 
whom he was ashamed of handling 
roughly. The cobbler sat with swollen 
and bandaged face, talking out of a slit, 
still bullying him. 

But the time came for his brigade to 
go out, and then there was action, deci- 
sion, positive life once more. It went far 
northward, and was first to depart, in or- 
der to reach winter quarters before snow 
should fly. 

At the leg dock the boats waited, twelve 
of them in this outfit, each one a mighty 
Argo, rowed by a dozen pairs of oars, and 

with centre - piece for stepping a mast. 
Hundreds of pounds they could carry, 
and a crew of fifteen men. The tar- 


paulin used for a night covering and | 
to shelter the trading - goods fro 
storms was large as the roof of a house 
Quiescent on lapping water they rested. 
their loads and each man’s baggage 0} 
twenty or fewer pounds packed tight], 
to place. 

The cobbler from the Devil's Kite}, 
was in the crowd thronging dock ay 
shore. The villagers were there, sayin: 
farewells, and all the voyageurs who were ; 
soon to go out in other brigades snutfe ; 
as war-horses ready for the charge. The 
life of the woods, which was their tru 
life, again drew them. They could seare 
ly wait. Dancing and love-making sud 
denly cloyed; for a man was made to con 
quer the wilderness and take the spoils of 
the earth. Woodsman’s habits returned 
upon them. The frippery of the island 
was dropped like the withes which bound 
Samson. Their companions the Indians 
were also making ready the canoes 
Blackbird stood erect behind the elbow 
of John McGillis as he took leave of his 
cousin the cobbler. 

‘‘Do ye moind, Owen,” exclaimed 
John, turning from the interests of ac 
tive life to that which had disturbed his 
spirit, convinced unalterably of his own 
widowed state, yet harrowed unspeaka 
bly, ‘‘ ye promised to show me that word 
from the old countiry before the boats 
wint out.” 

‘‘T niver promised to show ye any 
word from the old counthry,” responded 
Owen, having his mouth free of band 
ages and both eyes for the boats. 

‘*Ye tould me ye had a towken from 
the old counthry.”’ 

‘*T niver tould ye I had a towken from 
the old counthry.” B 

‘Ye did tell me ye had a towken.” 3 

‘**T have.” 

‘* Ye said it proved I was not a widdy.’ 

"I did.” 

‘*Show me that same, thin.” 

**T will.” 

Owen looked steadily past John’s 
shoulder at Blackbird, and laid in John’s 
hand a small gold coin with a hole in it, of 
on one side of which was rudely scratch 
ed the outline of a bird. 

John McGillis’s face burned red, and 
many expressions besides laughter cross- 
ed it. Like a child detected in fault, he 
looked sheepishly at Owen and glanced 
behind his shoulder. The faithful sunset 
tinted face of Blackbird, immovable as a 
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fixed star, regarded the battered cobbler 
as it might have regarded a great mani- 
tou when the island was young. 

‘How did you come by this, Owen?” 

‘‘T come by it from one that had throu- 
ble. Has yerself iver seen it before, John 
MeGillis?” 

‘‘T have.” 

“Ts it a towken that ye’re nota widdy?” 

It is.” 

The boats went out, and Blackbird sat 

her Irish husband’s boat, on his bag- 
rage Oars flashed, and the comman- 
dant’s boat led the way. Then the life of 
the Northwest rose like a great wave 


WHITE 


MAN’S 


the voyageurs’ song chanted by a hun 
dred and fifty throats, with a chorus of 
thousands on the shore. 

When Owen returned to his Kitchen he 
found a robe of the finest beaver folded 
and laid on his shoemaker’s bench. 

‘Begorra!” observed the cobbler, shak 
ing it out and rubbing it against his 
cheek, ‘‘she has paid me a beaver-shkin 
and the spalpeen wasn’t worrth it. But 
she can kape him now till she has a moind 
to turn him out herself. Whin a man 


marries on a haythen, wid praste or 


widout praste, let him shtick to his hay 
then.” 


AFRICA. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


PART X.—BRITISH AND BOER GOVERNMENT 


LL there is of Boer history for the last 
[\. eighty years is a struggle for personal 
liberty. The Boer is the embodiment of 
republicanism without a republic. The 
Boer ideal is to live upon a farm so big 
as to conceal from view his next neigh- 
bor, and to be exempt from all govern- 
ment interference, particularly that of the 
tax-collector. His constitution is framed 
on the theory that every Boer capable of 
bearing arms has a right to be heard in 
the national assembly, and if his view 
does not prevail it is in his tradition to 
secede and establis: a government for 
himself, even in defiance of a popular 
majority. The history of the Boers is 
one-third war against England, one-third 
war with negroes, and one-third civil war. 
So natural is it that the Boer should take 
up arms against his own government that 
in past years the penalty for technical 
treason has been about the same as that 
for stealing a horse, or being drunk and 
disorderly overnight. The Boer by no 
means surrenders any of his own per- 
sonal rights when he elects his represent- 
ative in the Volksraa@, or his President. 
The parliament is regarded merely as a 
people’s committee, and the President as 
its moderator or spokesman. The people 
expect their President to visit them with 
the regularity of a family physician or 
minister of the Gospel, and they exercise 
the right to catechise him as to what he 
has done, and to ventilate, each in turn, 


whatever grievances he may entertain 
Even in the United States the President 
has never, least of all in the earliest days 
of the republic, represented so intimately 
the people of every corner of the country. 
To be sure George Washington presided 
over a population of three millions against 
President Kruger’s little burgher band of 
perhaps one hundred thousand souls 

As I travelled along towards the Trans 
vaal frontier I pictured the contrast that 
awaited me between the aristocratic forms 
of the Cape Colony and the stern sim- 
plicity of the Boer republic. Dutch sym- 
pathizers in the Cape had prepared me for 
such rugged virtues as characterized cer 
tain heroes of Roman history. I confess 
that I crossed the Vaal River prejudiced 
in favor of the Boer. 

Having been fortified by a letter of in 
troduction from a high official in the Cape 
Colony, directed to the State Secretary of 
the Transvaal, I sent this letter ahead of 
me, begging the honor of an interview, 
and desiring to know when it would 
please Dr. Leyds to receive me. On ar 
rival at my hotel in. Pretoria I found a 
letter from Dr. Leyds’s clerk, informing 
me that the State Secretary would not be 
able to see me by reason of his health. 
The letter contained no intimation of a 
hope that this unfortunate state of in- 
firmity would be alleviated during my 
stay in South Africa; in fact, it was the 
plainest possible expression of this gentle- 
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man's desire to have me leave Pretoria 
and stay away. This was discouraging, 
for my purpose in visiting Pretoria was 
not to get a concession for a gold-mine, 
but to understand the state of things at 
this interesting time. 

When I woke on the following morn- 
ing it was in answer to a knock at the 
door. A black boy brought in a visiting- 
eard with a nobleman’s coronet in the 
centre of it, below which was printed the 
name of the clerk who had written the 
letter for Dr. Leyds. I received him and 
listened to a most polite demonstration of 
Dr. Leyds’s deep regret that his health did 
not allow him the pleasure of making 
my acquaintance, ete., etc. He placed 
himself at my Gisposition, and asked if he 
might show me about Pretoria, and ini- 
tiate me into the pleasures of this capital. 
I sought to emulate the magnificent, if 
unconvincing, courtliness of the young 
man, expressed a tender solicitude for 
the precarious condition of his chief, and 
regretted that I, in turn, was not strong 
enough to avail myself of his kind offer. 

On the same evening that the State 
Secretary of the Transvaal declined to re- 
ceive me, I met on the street a German 
gentleman who had come over to Preto- 
ria on private business. He told me that 
Dr. Leyds had met him that day at the 
station, and was to lunch with him at 
the hotel on the morning following. He 
asked me to be his guest, but I protested 
that under the circumstances I doubted 
if the meeting would be an agreeable 
one. My German friend said this was 
all nonsense, that there was some great 
mistake, that Leyds would be delighted 
to see me, and that if anything had gone 
wrong in the past it must have been be- 
cause my letters of introduction came 
from English sources. The next day Dr. 
Leyds greeted me at lunch with a courtesy, 
not to say warmth of manner, which con- 
vinced me that he had yearned for this 
interview for some time past. He pro- 
nounced everything a mistake that had 
previously occurred, and asked me if he 
could not have the pleasure of introducing 
me to the President. Under the influence 
of my German friend’s introduction, Dr. 
Leyds left nothing to be desired on the 
score of courtesy. I had heard before 
that in order to succeed in the Transvaal 
one must be either a German or a Dutch- 
man. 

Dr. Leyds is a handsome man, about 


thirty-five years in appearance, slim an 
erect, with black glossy hair and large 
dreamy eyes, such as I frequently noticed 
in first violins at a classical concert. Te 
struck me as a man of another world. 
doing his daily work here faithfully byt 
without pleasure. His conversation js 
that of a speculative philosopher without 
human passions. His sentences issue 
with a cadence and correctness suggestiy: 
of rehearsal under a careful band-mastey 
One cannot conceive of Dr. Leyds ever 
showing temper or haste. He deals wit 
the problem of humanity, though him 
self without the feelings of a man. I felt 
his intellect, his logic, his self-restraint 
his exquisite capacity for veiling his mean 
ing in polite phrases. He is, I am sure 
enormously misunderstood, for he is cred 
ited with hatred of England and passion 
ate love of Dutch ascendency. This al! 
is the absurdity arising from judging 
others as we judge ourselves. Leyds has 
no hate and no love. He is neither « 
Boer nor an Africander, nor even a Dutchi- 
man by birth, yet at a strikingly early 
age he is virtually the leading spirit in « 
government whose present object seenis 
to be to make the Transvaal a sovereign 
state even if this involves war with Eng 
land and an alliance with Germany. D) 
Leyds is never personal. He deals wit! 
forces that affect humanity, and does not 
bother his head about a man more or less 
He is convinced that the Transvaal can 
prosper best by total separation from Eng- 
lish influence, and in that sense he en 
courages everything calculated to pro 
duce distrust if not dislike of England 
While the Orange Free State liberally 
educates its Africander children in both 
languages, the college of the Transvaal 
insists upon Dutch exclusively, in spite 
of the obvious importance of English to 
even the farming class of Boers. Leyds 
is the head of a Boer democracy, yet his 
government is almost as centralized as 
that of an absolute monarchy. 

Thanks to the enormous revenue fur 
nished by the aliens at Johannesburg, the 
Transvaal has be#h able to erect a first 
class fort overlooking Pretoria, equipped 
with the most modern and effective artil 
lery. i was not allowed to visit the place, 
but from a distance it reminded me of one 
or two of the works about Metz. There is 
an abundance of ammunition on hand, 
and while I was there extensive additions 
were being made to the field-artillery bar- 
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racks. The men whom I saw were ex- 
cellently equipped and mounted, their 
dress being similar to that in the Austrian 
army. I asked to see a battery drill, but 
the colonel commanding (since deceased) 
did not encourage my request. When I 
was taken to call on the Minister of War 
I found him with a rifle in his hand in a 
room full of cartridges and small-arms of 
different make, discussing with some gen- 
tlemen the relative merits of the different 
systems. In fact, Pretoria bore all the 
outward signs of war fever—against only 
one possible enemy, namely, England. 

The Boers do not love Leyds as they 
do old Paul Kruger. In the Transvaal 
he maintains his power because the peo- 
ple believe him essential to the safety of 
their country, much as we employ a phy- 
sician whom we may not approve of on 
social grounds. In so far as distrust of 
England overshadows all other feelings 
amongst Africanders, the position of Dr. 
Leyds is impregnable; but aside from this 
feeling the Africander citizens of the Cape 
Colony, Natal, and Orange Free State re- 
sent warmly the Transvaal policy of ex- 
cluding from educational and other posts 
people from other South-African colo- 
nies. And even more bitterly do they 
object to the large number of clerks and 
school-teachers who have been brought 
from Holland and fitted into lucrative 
positions. 

I asked a well-informed gentleman of 
Pretoria as to the number of Hollanders 
imported by the state, and he kindly 
went through the lists of the government 
employees and marked off those who had 
been born Dutchmen. It made a respecta- 
ble total,the strongest representation being 
of course in Dr. Leyds’s department of the 
government. As a free-trader, I have no 
fault to find with the drafting of good 
clerical force from the source that gives 
it best. But in this particular case we are 
dealing with a country, speaking of South 
Africa as a whole, well equipped with 
schools and school-teachers of both sexes, 
and with an abundant supply of young 
Africanders fluent in both languages, fa- 
miliar with the needs of the country, and 
calculated to make better Transvaal citi- 
zens than the class of young clerks that 
graduate in Amsterdam or The Hague. 

The official Transvaal year-book notes 
many things that are suggestive to us; for 
instance, the birthday of William II. of 
Germany, which is now celebrated at 


Pretoria with as much warmth as in the 
father-land. About the Ist of January. 
1896, William II. addressed to Paul Kry 
ger a despatch which not merely con 
gratulated him upon having defeated the 
illegal expedition of Dr. Jameson, but also 
added language which gave the Boers to 
understand that in case they had required 
outside assistance, it would not have been 
withheld. The German official press has 
vigorously denied this construction, but 
when a Boer gets an idea into his head it 
remains there. Under the constitution of 
Germany the Prime Minister is supposed 
to accept responsibility for the acts of his 
sovereign, and as Prince Holenlohe did 
not at once resign when this cable was 
published to an astonished world, we 
must assume that as a self-respecting 
public servant he approved of this mes 
sage. It certainly made the Boers believe 
that Germany would help them in ease of 
a war with England. The effect has not 
been one conducive to good relations be- 
tween Germany and England; and while 
during the present anti-English activity 
in South Africa, owing to the Jameson 
raid, Germans are very much favored, the 
Boer in general is not likely to favor a 
change which might substitute Prussian 
officials for the present nominal suzerain 
ty of Queen Victoria. 

It is a strange episode in history that 
England, tie only country that has plant- 
ed in Africa free and self-governing colo- 
nies, should be, in the eyes of the Trans- 
vaal, regarded asanenemy. The French, 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and latterly the 
Germans, have in turn attempted to colo- 
nize on this continent, but without ma- 
terial success. They have all of them 
acted on the political principle that 
government can create national wealth. 
Government never has and never can do 
such a thing. It can take money out of 
one man’s pocket and put it into that of 
another, but it cannot make a colony, or 
Germany would have the most magnif- 
icent colonies in the world, for no people 
have so much government as Germans. 

In Africa alone Germany has nearly 
a million square miles of colonial posses- 
sion—an area nearly five times as large 
as the whole German Empire in Europe. 
For thirteen years she has expended vast 
sums for the purpose of giving the black 
people of these territories the same mi- 
nute and paternal administration that it 
dispenses in Brandenburg and Pomera- 
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nia. Costly buildings have been erected 
in which extensive offices have been pro- 
vided, and patient clerks on very small 
salaries are kept busy tabulating from 
day to day the results obtained. German 
exports to these African colonies are con- 
siderable, but they are mainly in the na- 
ture of ammunition, beer, and other arti- 
cles of prime necessity to government 
officials. An army of highly trained 
scribes is maintained in Berlin for the 
purpose of directing the colonial adminis- 
tration, and a complaisant parliament 
votes from year to year enough money to 
make up the chronic deficit; yet to-day in 
all German Africa there are not a thou- 
sand white colonists. I met recently in 
3erlin a German who had held important 
positions of trust, both commercial and 
political. He told me that he was doing 
very well with a large plantation in the 
Dutch East Indies. I taxed him with 
lack of patriotism in taking his capital, 
and above all his administrative talent, 
to the colony of a rival power. His an- 
swer sounded like this: ‘‘I visited the 
German colonies of East and West Af- 
rica with a view to investing my money 


there. But I found them so unpromising 
because of the superabundance of med 
dlesome officials that I felt no security 
for the future. The German colonies 
cannot prosper until they are managed 
by men who know their business, and to 
get such men you must pay them. I 
have to pay the manager of my estate a 
larger salary than the German govern- 
ment gives to an imperial governor, but I 
get a better article.” 

The Boers tried to establish themselves 
in German Southwest Africa, but from 
what I heard in Pretoria they soon re- 
turned discouraged. Such of them as 
had formerly complained of English tyr- 
anny had no words with which to de- 
scribe the administration of their friends 
the Germans. 

In contrast to this form of colonization 
is that of England. Cape Colony has 
about 400,000 whites, Natal about 50,000, 
Jechuana about 5000. Add to this 150,000 
whites in the Transvaal, most of whom 
are Uitlanders or aliens, and 80,000 for 
the Orange Free State, and a few more 
in the protectorates of Great Britain, and 
we find roughly 700,000 white people, en- 
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tirely masters of their own local affairs, 
who are carrying on the great work of 
commercial conquest with no govern- 
mental interference worth mentioning. 
These whites have all a common ances- 
try in that Dutch and English both be- 
long to the Anglo-Saxon fraternity; both 
are stubborn and courageous people who 
hate tyranny in every form. They are 
all Protestants, and they have all spread 
northward from the Cape of Good Hope 
under conditions that bind people togeth- 
er. The good that has been done in South 
Africa springs from the individual effort 
of free colonists, who have asked of gov- 
ernment nothing beyond the most ele- 
mentary duties of a paramount police- 
man. We must have policemen nowa- 
days to prevent thieves from robbing 
honest producers, and every Africander 
is grateful to Great Britain for holding 
tlle seas with a fleet equal to all emer- 
gencies, 

That the Boer should to-day hate the 
Englishman is as absurd as if Dutch and 
English should quarrel on the banks of 
the Hudson or Delaware. But the Dutch- 
man of South Africa does not dislike the 
Englishman per se any more than he dis- 
likes the American, the Frenchman, or 
the German. The bad feeling that has 
grown up in recent years can be traced 
directly or indirectly to the action of gov- 
ernment officials in London, or men act- 
ing under their orders at the Cape. Boers 
have had no reason to complain of Eng- 
lish administration in so far as it has been 
that of fellow-Africanders; and had the 
home government recognized this and re- 
posed more confidence in their colonial 
subjects at the Cape, I doubt if to-day a 
single newspaper of South Africa would 
be printed in the Dutch language. 

To be strong, a government must be 
successful. The government of England 
has been neither strong nor successful. 
The African colonies have prospered in 
spite of their government from London, 
albeit that government has been actuated 
by just, not to say philanthropic, mo- 
tives. In 1877, for instance, the Trans- 
vaal was bankrupt, and politically as im- 
potent as an Indian reservation. The 
burghers wanted nothing but their own 
local self-government, and made no ef- 
fective resistance when Sir Owen Lanyon 
ran up the British flag and proclaimed a 
protectorate there. It was not, in the ab- 
stract, an unjust or selfish act. South 


Africa was threatened with a wholesa), 
native war, and the occupation at such 

time of this particular territory meant |} 
tle to Great Britain beyond financial y 
sponsibility. There were many Enelis| 
settlers there, and these naturally clamo: 
ed for protection against a probable Zu!) 
invasion. 

The opportunity was magnificent, bu 
recklessly used. In Pretoria I heard from 
the mouth of Africanders friendly to Eng 
land that the burghers of the Transyaa! 
were driven into a war of independence 
because of the manner in which their 
local liberties were curtailed. The Boers 
resented deeply that the English commis 
sioners should treat their most respected 
representatives with haughty indiffer 
ence. Men like Paul Kruger and Joubert 
became ten times more important in the 
eyes of their own people when it was 
noised abroad that Sir Owen Lanyon had 
treated them as inferiors. Then was a 
magnificent opportunity to organize the 
United States of South Africa, with a 
representative assembly intrusted with 
legislation on matters of common con 
cern. But so far from encouraging this 
idea, the agent of the London govern- 
ment acted in a manner that could not 
fail to excite distrust and hatred amongst 
the people over whom he had been sent 
to rule. 

In 1881 the Boer war broke out, and 
ended with strange suddenness at Majuba 
Hill. The Boers were a handful of un 
disciplined ranchmen, fighting presum 
ably against the whole power of Great 
Britain. I was shown at the museum at 
Pretoria a piece of artillery that had been 
used in this war of independence. It 
was constructed entirely of iron hoops 
that had once served as the tires of ox- 
wagons. The victory at Majuba was a 
surprise to the Boers, so great that to this 
day they compare it to the wonderful 
actions described in the Old Testament, 
where Divine interposition frequently 
gave victory to the chosen people and 
completely destroyed the hosts of proud 
enemies. At such a moment England 
should have put fifty thousand men into 
the African field and demonstrated her 
‘apacity to conduct military operations. 
But England did nothing of the kind. 
From the stand-point of Paul Kruger, 
the British lion tucked his tail between 
his hind legs and crawled away to a safer 
spot. The Boers obtained what they 
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fought for, and on every Boer farm it was 
believed that one Boer was more than a 


match for any two Englishmen. The 
surrender of the Transvaal act 
creditable to the magnanimity of the 
venerable English statesman whose voice 
has often and eloquently pleaded the 
Political- 
ly, however, it was mischievous, because 
the Boers saw in this noble gift no gen 
erosity whatever, nothing but the gift of 
him who dares not withhold. 

The surrender of the Transvaal meant 
the surrender of interests which England 
had no right to abandon. Let me explain 


was an 


cause of distressed humanity. 





PRISONERS WERE KEPT. 


by a little anecdote. <A friend of mine— 
a most excellent, a now eminent official, 
whose name I withhold at his own re- 
quest—was in 1881 living with his par- 
ents on their farm in the Transvaal. 
His father and mother were English, but 
he was born in the Cape Colony, and the 
family regarded itself entirely Africander. 
They had been attracted to the Transvaal 
by the advantages offered, and particular- 
ly by the prospect of permanent stability 
offered by its annexation to Great Britain. 
Suddenly the Boers rebelled against the 
government of the British, and my friend, 
in common with other Englishmen, was 
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called upon to fight with the Boers against 
the English regulars. Their interests and 
personal friendships were wholly with the 
Boers, their neighbors. But the British 
government had solemnly declared that 
they would never abandon the Transvaal, 
and English colonists, relying on this 
promise, refused to act with the Boers. 
Had the British government made no 
such promises, they would either have 
left the country at once with their cattle, 
or acted with the Boers in such a manner 
as not to incurtheir enmity. My friend's 
family was ruined by this Boer war; his 
cattle had all been driven away, while he 
himself had been kept a prisoner at a dis- 
tance from his place of business. The 
mere fact that he had been loyal to Eng- 
land made him odious to every Boer, and 
his prospects for the future were those of 
a boycotted man. He appealed to the 
English government for the promised 
compensation, but it had none to give 
him, because, having been a prisoner in 
one spot while his cattle were being stolen 
in another, he could procure no witnesses. 
He had no money wherewith to fight what 
promised to be a long and expensive suit, 
and so, with a few shillings in his pocket 
and a most precious fund of experience in 
his heart, he began life again on the other 
side of the border. 

The Boer government to-day is apply- 
ing to a complex modern community ad- 
ministrative principles fit only for a com- 
munity of cattle-herders and teamsters. 
Before 1857 the Transvaal had no formal 
constitution such as governed the more 
enlightened Boers of the Orange Free 
State from the outset. What took the place 
of a constitution was a set of resolutions 
framed by men who approached the task 
without experience, knowing only that it 
was expected that they should promulgate 
something that should look like a consti- 
tution. This document, commonly called 
‘*The Thirty-three Articles,’ reminds one 
strongly of club by-laws drawn up in 
our schools and colleges. For instance, 
the first article of this great document 
declares, ‘‘ All trials shall be held in pub- 
lic,” an excellent safeguard to have origi- 
nated in Madrid or Amsterdam, but wholly 
superfluous in a nomad community which 
at that time would have had the greatest 
difficulty in securing privacy in anything 
bigger than a bullock-cart. The second 


article orders that ‘*‘ Persons present at 
trials shall keep their heads uncovered, 


shall preserve a respectful demeanor, and 
shall maintain silence.” The idea that 
the constitution of a great prospectiv: 
Dutch republic could be embodied in thir 
ty-three sentences, occupying in all not 
more than three octavo pages, would hay: 
been a courageous one to a Francis Bacon 
or a John Locke. And that of these pre 
cious paragraphs a whole one should oc 
cupy itself with the details of court-room 
manners gives us a hint as to the rest. 
The Thirty-three Articles has been super 
seded, nominally at least, by a more mod 
ern instrument, more elaborate but by no 
means more satisfactory. The original 
constitution of 1844 is still consulted to 
explain the spirit of later laws. 

In a long and interesting conversation 
with Chief-Justice Kotzé at Pretoria I was 
convinced that a conflict must sooner or 
later arise between the legislative and ju- 
dicial branches of the government. The 
Chief Justice of the Transvaal resembles 
the other Chief Justices whom I met at 
Cape Town and in the Orange Free State 
in that he isin legal learning fit for the ju- 
dicial eminence he enjoys. In the Trans- 
vaal the judiciary is the only branch of 
government which can be regarded as 
equal to the duties of the office, and for 
that reason it is ominous that their de- 
cisions should be subject to revision by a 
popular assembly. The conflict which in 
May of 1896 Chief-Justice Kotzé indicated 
to me as possible has broken out since I 
began this chapter; and, unfortunately 
for the people of the Transvaal, the will 
of the Volksraad has triumphed. 

A law against treason was introduced 
into the Transvaal constitution, obviously 
because it sounded well, and was not ex- 
pected to injure any one. The Boers 
have been hatched in treason, have grown 
fat on it, and a charge of treason in the 
Transvaal is a mere figure of speech sug- 
gesting political disapproval. The word 
would never have appeared in the Boer 
constitution had not some of its framers 
conceived the notion that it would look 
rather well to incorporate a line or two 
of old Dutch law, just as your parlia- 
mentary wind-bag throws in a Latin quo- 
tation now and then by way of proclaim- 
ing that he has enjoyed a gentleman's 
education. So idle was the charge of 
treason regarded that it was made pun- 
ishable by a fine of thirty-seven pounds 
ten shillings—say the price of a horse. 
Treason in the Transvaal down to the 





moment of the Jameson raid was looked 
:pon aS a misdemeanor equivalent to bor- 
owing a neighbor's watermelon. The 
andful of Boer ‘*‘ trekkers” in 1836 had 
scarcely got away from Cape Colony be- 
fore they commenced disintegration and 
constructive treason. Those who went 
to Natal, those who settled in the Orange 
Free State, and those who finally framed 
The Thirty-three Articles at Potchefstrom 
on the 9th of April, 1844, not only repre- 
sented three seceding states, but, within 
each of these, individual groups reserved 
to themselves the right to resent any act 
of government which they did not spe- 
cifically approve of. Indeed when, on 
the 5th of January, 1857, the great Preto- 
rius was elected President of the Trans- 
yaal, and a more complete constitution 
was adopted, a large section of the burgh- 
ers defied this government and started 
an opposition republic at Leydenburg. 
Burghers took the field, and there was a 
three-cornered rebellion involving the 
republics of Leydenburg, Potchefstrom, 
and the Orange Free State. The intrica- 
cies of this rebellion are too many to fol- 
low at present, but it was settled by bring- 
ing to trial for high treason the worst of 
the rebels. His whole punishment was a 
fine of £150. Other traitors were pun- 
ished in smaller sums, mostly about £25 
($125) apiece. Paul Kruger was one of 
the commandants who represented the 
outraged majesty of the Transvaal govern- 
ment in 1857, and perhaps bore the events 
of this year in mind when he consented 
to the monstrous penalties imposed upon 
the Johannesburg reformers of 1896. 

Had Jameson been shot at Kruger's 
door by a drum-head court martial held 
by the Boers on the field of battle while 
their blood was boiling, the civilized 
world would have condoned the action, 
though it would have been the severest 
penalty ever dealt out in the Boer repub- 
lic for such a crime. But they treated 
him and his fellow-freebooters courteous- 
ly, and handed them over to the British 
agent on the frontier of Natal. So long as 
Jameson and an indefinite force of armed 
men were within call, Paul Kruger and 
his government promised reforms to the 
citizens of Johannesburg and entered into 
negotiations with them for this purpose. 

We must remember that the citizens 
cherished no treason, at least from a Boer, 
American, or even an English point of 
view. They represented pretty much all 
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the intelligence of the country, all the 
industrial machinery, more than half the 
landed property, and they paid nearly 
the whole of the taxes. It was not an 
English rebellion against Duteh domina- 
tion, but it was a union of Americans, Af- 
ricanders, Englisi-—in short, every white 
man who was not an official of the Boer 
government, and who had any property 
at stake, was heartily in favor of a reform 
in the government. Every mine of any 
consequence had an American manager, 
the machinery used was mostly Ameri- 
can, and aside from the political problems 
the situation was one which in its indus- 
trial and economic phases was as impor- 
tant to the United States as to any other 
power. The Boers, from the very outset 
of their constitutional career, confessed 
their incapacity for administering a mod- 
ern state by enacting in their constitution 
that revenue was to be raised by the abom- 
inable medieval practice of selling mo- 
nopolies. The political economy of Spain 
in the days of Philip II. was applied to a 
community of the most modern and pro- 
gressive manufacturers ever assembled to- 
gether in one spot. One man, by jobbery 
or favoritism, would secure the exclusive 
right of making blasting-powder, or pa- 
per, or brandy, it matters little what. The 
system opened the door to every species 
of bribery, and the producing class were 
made not merely to pay very high prices 
for what they needed, but they were made 
to put up with very inferior articles. 

The treason of Johannesburg has never 
been directed, as so many Boer treasons, 
to the overturning the head of the state. 
No important body of Johannesburgers 
has gone further than to demand the ful- 
filment by the Boers of their plain obli- 
gations under the convention with Eng- 
land, the paramount power. It is a 
monstrous anomaly that bona fide alien 
settlers in such a republic as the Transvaal 
should be forbidden to carry arms and 
forbidden to exercise the franchise; that 
they should have to submit to a censor- 
ship in the matter of the press, and even 
private telegrams, that would be hardly 
tolerated in Germany. It is still more 
monstrous that the hostile legislation of 
this country should be guided not by 
Boers, or even Africanders of other na- 
tionalities, but by a governmental ring of 
Hollanders who are out of sympathy with 
the great body of white people in Africa, 
and who necessarily feel that their tenure 
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of office depends upon the degree to which 
they can stimulate the fear of the Boer 
for his independence. The presence of 
so many imported Hollanders is another 
evidence of the Boer’s incapacity for man- 
aging his own affairs. The Transvaal 
has grown rich by the earnings of an 
alien population to which she has made 
no adequate return. Excellent public- 


spirited reformers like John Hays Ham- 
mond and Lionel Phillips she has treated 
as malefactors, sentenced them first to be 
hung, then changed this ridiculous pen- 
alty into one of long imprisonment in a 
loathsome jail, and finally pardoned them 
in consideration of their paying, each of 
them, a bigger fine than would have been 
demanded from any dozen Boer traitors 
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of the most extreme kind. Each of the 
reform prisoners should have received the 
thanks of the Transvaal Republic for the 
cood that they strove to accomplish. 
” Tam writing from the stand-point of a 
Boer, and I know such who are educated, 
love their country, and at the same time 
ire interested in its material development. 
"hese men are now completely cowed by 
he military Jingoism which rules in their 
covernment, and they hardly dare be 
‘ivil to English-speaking people at the 
Pretoria Club. But in their hearts they 
are sick of a government that embodies 
the economic vices of the Middle Ages. 
We cannot afford to waste much sym- 
pathy on the company promoters and 
mining speculators who make most of the 
noise in Johannesburg. These men are 
not likely to shoulder a rifle in the cause 
of any country, not even theirown. They 
have gone to the Transvaal with their 
eyes open, just as they might to-morrow 
go to San Francisco or China. They are 
financial adventurers whom the Boers not 
unnaturally distrust and dread. When 
[ first visited the legislative assembly at 
Pretoria I was much struck by the strange 
contrast offered by these two extremes 
of the human family. Here were long- 
haired and long-bearded Boer senators, 
fresh from the ranch, jostled about in the 
lobbies of the Volksraad by ferret-faced 
brokers hungry for a concession or a mo- 
nopoly, and ready to draw a check of a 
thousand pounds for the mere vote of a 
scrawny cowboy who had probably never 
handled a ten-pound note in his life. 
Imagine Jay Gould in a gathering of the 
twelve Apostles, and you form some no- 
tion of the incongruity which every day 
startles the visitor in the capital of the 
Transvaal. The Boer is an honest and 
courageous man, of strong moral convic- 
tions, and of a higher grade in matters of 
social purity than the average in Europe. 
But he is, after all, haman, and the temp- 
tations to which he is subjected, thanks 
to the vicious nature of the government, 
are. such as he cannot long withstand. 
No community can prosper where the 
property of those who have is at the mercy 
of those who have not; particularly when, 
as in the Transvaal, those who vote are 
the inferiors in matters of knowledge. 
Honest and patriotic Boer ranchmen 
are ready to believe that their dearly 
bought liberties are in daily danger at the 
hands of English filibusters, if not of the 
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English government itself. It is by the 
aid of this popular force that Dr. Leyds 
and his government of imported Holland- 
ers insidiously encourage the notion that 
Boer liberties are at stake, and that all 
measures are justified so long as they 
strengthen the central government. It is 
by playing upon these passions that the 
Transvaal government has been able to 
impose upon her free burghers a curtail- 
ment of individual liberty that would 
have created rebellion before the Jameson 
raid. Hand in hand with the craft of Dr. 
Leyds and the ignorance of the Boer 
goes the newspaper press, which is man- 
aged mainly by imported adventurers, 
who outstrip even the Hollanders in daily 
abuse of anything and everything Eng- 
lish. At the capital of the Orange Free 
State, for instance, is a newspaper edited 
by a German who does not sleep well if 
he has failed to print at least one anti- 
English article daily. At the Cape of 
Good Hope he was described to me by a 
violent Dutch Africander as the journal- 
istic mouth-piece of the Orange_Free State 
government. But when I reached Bloem- 


fontein I found that respectable business 
men laughed at him, and that the Presi- 
dent did not even receive him socially. 


England’s faults are focussed in the 
Jameson raid. Against the individuals 
who fought in that raid the Boers feel no 
anger. But they are smarting under the 
injustice done them in London. They hear 
that the money for this raid was sub- 
scribed in England; that the man chiefly 
responsible was Cecil Rhodes; that in- 
stead of being punished he was received 
asa hero. The meddling of the English 
government at all was a bad thing, for 
it drew upon the Queen’s cabinet all the 
odium which might otherwise have dissi- 
pated itself in charges made at Cape Town 
against the chartered company. The 
crime was committed in South Africa; 
all the witnesses to the crime were there, 
plaintiff and defendant were on the spot; 
a competent tribunal was not wanting. 
To drag this local matter to a point 
six thousand miles away, before the bar 
of a judgment-seat which the Boers could 
not regard as impartial, was unfortu- 
nate. 

Time can do wonders, and a wonder 
is needed to once more bring together 
the conflicting races that are now wast- 
ing their energies in recrimination. 
There must be liberty and peace through- 
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out that country if it is to realize the fu- 
ture which only the other day seemed 
within its grasp. There must be no ques- 
tion of Dutch, of English, German, or 


French, if that country is to prosper; all 
must unite, and there are none too many. 
The flag of Great Britain represents free- 
dom of trade, freedom of thought, beyond 
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" ei there and cry; it’s so sensible; 

h) and I ’ain’t said that a June wed- 
din’ wouldn’t be a little nicer. But what 
you goin’ to live on? Joe can’t git his 
money that soon.” 

‘*He—said he thought he could man- 
But I won't be married at all if I 
ean’t have it—right.” 

‘* Well, you can have it right. All is, 
there are some folks in this town that if 
they don’t calculate doin’ real well by 
you, I don’t feel called upon to invite.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean,” sobbed 
the girl. She sat by the kitchen table, 
her face hidden in her arms. Her mother 
stood looking at her tenderly, and yet with 
a certain anger. 

‘I mean about the presents. You've 
worked in the church, you’ve sung in the 
choir for years, and now it’s a chance for 
folks to show that they appreciate it, and 
without they’re goin’ to Boxes of cake 
would be plenty if they wa’n’t goin’ to 
serve you any better than they did Ella 
Plummer.” 

Esther Robinson lifted her head. She 
was quite large, in a soft young way, and 
her skin was as pure as a baby’s. ‘‘ But 
you can’t know beforehand how they’re 
going to treat me!” 

‘Yes, I ean know beforehand, too, and 
if you’re set on next month, it’s none too 
soon to be seein’ about it. Ive a good 
mind to step over to Mis’ Lawrence’s and 
Mis’ Stetson’s this afternoon.” 

‘*Mother! You—wouldn’t ask ’em any- 
thing?” 

Mrs. Robinson hung away her dish- 
towel; then she faced Esther. ‘* Of course 
I wouldn’t ask ’em; there’s other ways of 
findin’ out besides asking. Id bring tlie 
subject ‘round by saying I hoped there 
wouldn't be many duplicates, and I'd 
git out of ‘em what they intended giv- 
in’ without seemin’ to.” Esther looked 
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that of any flag on the high seas, and 
Africa, at least, it is the only flag stro 
enough and generous enough for our » 
It guarantees life, liberty, a 
the pursuit of happiness to all within | 
sphere of its influence. Ut is, in shy 
the only flag which to-day makes poss 
ble our dream of a white man’s Africa, 
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at her mother with a sort of fascinatio: 
‘“Then we could give some idea abo 
the refreshments; for I ain’t a-goin’ to 
have no elaborate lay-out without I 
know; and it ain’t because I grudge th 
money, either,” she added, in swift sel! 
defence. 

Mrs. Robinson was a good manager of 
the moderate means her husband had left 
her, but she was not parsimonious or in 
hospitable. Now she was actuated by 
fierce maternal jealousy. Esther, despit: 
her pleasant ways and her helpfulness 
was often overlooked in a social way 
This was due to her mother. The mor 
pretentious laughed about Mrs. Robinson 
and though the thrifty, contented house 
wife never missed the amenities whic} 
might have been extended to her, she was 
keenly alive to any slights put upon he: 
daughter. And so it was now. 

Mrs. Lawrence, a rich, childless 
lady, lived next door, and about four 
o'clock she went over there. The gir! 
watched her departure doubtfully, but th 
possibility of not having a large wedding 
kept her from giving full expression to 
her feelings. Esther had always dream 
ed of her wedding; she had looked for 
ward to it just as detinitely before she met 
Joe Elsworth as after her engagement to 
him. There would be flowers and guests 
and feasting, and she would be the centr: 
of it all in a white dress and veil. 

She had never thought about there be- 
ing any presents. Now for the first time 
she thought of them as an added glory, 
but her imagination did not extend to tlie 
separate articles or to their givers. Esthie1 
never pictured her uncle Jonas at tlie 
wedding, yet he would surely be in at 
tendance in his rough farmer clothes, his 
grizzled, keen old face towering above the 
other guests. She did not picture her 
friends as she really knew them; tle 
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oung men would be fine gentlemen, and 
the girls ladies in wonderful toilets. As 
for herself and Joe, hidden away in a 
viveau drawer Esther had a poster of one 

Frohman’s plays. It represented a 
vide and groom standing together in a 
rift of orange blossoms. 

Mrs. Robinson did not return at supper- 

ne. and Esther ate alone. At eight 

clock Joe Elsworth came. She met him 
t the door, and they kissed in the entry. 
‘hen Joe preceded her in, and hung up 

s cap on a projecting knob of the what- 
1ot—that was where he always putit. He 

anced into the dining-room and took in 
the waiting table. 

* Haven't you had supper yet?” 

‘* Mother isn’t home.” 

He came towards her swiftly; his eyes 
shone with a sudden elated tenderness. 
She raised her arms and turned away her 
face, but he swept aside the ineffectual 
barrier. When he iet her go she seated 
herself on the further side of the room. 
Her glance was full of a soft rebuke. He 
met it, then looked down smilingly and 
awkwardly at his shoes. 

‘Where did you say your ma had 
gone?” 

‘*She’s gone to Mis’ Lawrence's, and a 
few other places.” 

“Oh, calling. Old Mis’ Norton goes 

bout twice a year, and I ask her what it 
amounts to.” 

‘I guess you'll find ma’s calls ’Il 
amount to something.” 

‘** How’s that?” he demanded. 

‘** She’s—going to try and find out what 
they intend giving.” 

‘* What they intend giving? 

‘*Yes. And without they intend giv- 
ing something worth while, she says she 
won't invite ‘em, and maybe we won't 
have a big wedding at all,” she finished, 
pathetically. 

Joe did not answer. Esther stole an 
appealing glance at him. 

‘* Does it seem a queer thing to do?” 

‘* Well, yes, rather.” 

Her face quivered. ‘‘She said I’d done 
so much for Mis’ Lawrence—” 

‘Well, you have, and I’ve wished ‘a 
good many times that you wouldn't. I'm 
sure I never knuckled to her, though she 
is my great-aunt.” 

‘I never knuckled to her, either,” pro- 
tested Esther. 

‘*“You’ve done a sight more for her 
than I would have done, fixin’ her dresses 
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and things, and she with more money 
than anybody else in town. But your 
mother ain't going to call on everybody, 
is she?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘* Of course she ain't. Only she said 
if it was going to be in June—but I don't 
want it to be ever,” she added, covering 
her face. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,” said Joe, penitent- 
ly. He went overand put his arm around 
her. Nevertheless, his eyes held a wor- 
ried look. 

Joe’s father had bound him out to a 
farmer by the name of Norton until his 
majority, when the sum of seven hun- 
dred dollars, all the little fortune the 
father had left, together with three hun- 
dred more from Norton, was to be turn- 
ed over to him. But Joe would not be 
twenty-one until October. It was going 
to be difficult for him to arrange for the 
June wedding Esther desired. He was 
very much in love, however, and pres- 
ently he lifted his boyish cheek from her 
hair. 

‘*T think I'll take that cottage of Lan- 
ham’s; it’s the only vacant house in the 
village, and he’s promised to wait for the 
rent, so that confounded old Norton 
needn't advance me a cent.” 

Esther flushed. ‘*‘ What do you sup- 
pose makes him act so?” she questioned, 
though she knew. 

Joe blushed too. ‘* He don’t like it be 
cause I'm going to work in the factory 
when it opens. But Mis’ Norton and 
Sarah have done everything for me,” he 
added, decidedly. 

Up to the time of his engagement Joe 
had been in the habit of showing Sarah 
Norton an occasional brotherly attention, 
and he would have continued to do so 
had not Esther and Mrs. Robinson inter- 
fered—Esther from girlish jealousy, and 
her mother because she did not approve 
of the family, she said. She could not 
say she did not approve of Sarah, for 
there was nota more upright, self-respect- 
ing girl in the village. But Sarah, be- 
cause of her father’s miserliness, often 
went out for extra work when the neigh- 
bors needed help, and this was the real 
cause of Mrs. Robinson’s feeling. Un- 
consciously she made the same distine- 
tion between Sarah Norton and Esther 
that some of the mare ambitious of the 
village mothers made between their girls 
and her own daughter. Then it was com- 
mon talk that old Jim Norton, for obvi- 
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ous reasons, was displeased with Joe’s 
matrimonial plans, but Mrs. Robinson pro- 
fessed to believe that the wife and daugh- 
ter were really the ones disappointed. 
Now Esther began twisting a button of 
Joe's coat. 

‘I don’t believe mother’ll ask either 
of ‘em to the wedding,” said she. 

When Mrs. Robinson entered, Esther 
stood expectant and fearful by the table. 
Her mother drew up a chair and reached 
for the bread. 

‘IT didn’t stop anywhere for supper. 
You've had yours, ‘ain’t you?” 

The girl nodded. 

** Joe come?” 

‘* He just left.” 

But Mrs. Robinson was not to be hur- 
ried into divulging the result of her 
calls. She remained massively mysterious. 
Esther began to wish she had not hurried 
Joe off so unceremoniously. After her 
first cup of tea, however, her mother ask- 
ed for a slip of paper and a pencil. ‘I 
want that pencil in my machine drawer, 
that writes black, and any kind of paper 
‘11 do,” she said. 

Esther brought them; then she took up 
her sewing. She was not without a cer- 
tain self-restraint. Mrs. Robinson, be- 
tween her sips of tea, wrote. The soft 
gurgle of her drinking annoyed Esther, 
and she had a tingling desire to snatch 
the paper. After a last misdirected pla- 
cing of her cup in her plate, however, 
her mother looked up and smiled trium- 
phantly. 

‘IT guess we'll have to plan something 
different than boxes of cake. Listen to 
this; Mis’ Lawrence— No, I won't read 
that yet. Mis’ Manning—I went in there 
because I thought about her not inviting 
you when she gave that library party— 
one salt and pepper with rose-buds paint- 
ed on ’em.” 

Esther leaned forward; her face was 
crimson. 

‘**You needn't look so,” remonstrated 
her mother. ‘‘It was all I could do to 
keep from laughing at the way she acted. 
[ just mentioned that we were only goin’ 
to invite those you was indebted to, and 
she went and fetched out that salt and 
pepper. 1 believe she said they was in- 
tended in the first place for some relative 
that didn’t git married in the end.” 

The girl made an inarticulate noise in 
her throat. Her mother continued, in a 
loud, impressive tone: 


‘*Mis’ Stetson—something worked. §] 
hasn't quite decided what, but she’s goi: 
to let me know about it. Jane Watson 

** You didn’t go there, mother!” 

Mrs. Robinson treated her daughter to 
a contemptuous look. ‘‘I guess I’ve ¢ 
Jane was in at Mis’ Stetson’s, a: 
when I come away she went along w 
me, and insisted that I should stop an 
see some lamp-lighters she'd got to cop 
from — those paper balls. She seemed 
afraid a string of those wouldn't 
enough, but I told her how pretty the, 
was, and how much you'd be pleased.” 

‘*T guess I'll think a good deal more o 
‘em than I will of Mis’ Manning’s salt an 
pepper.” Esther was very near tears. 

“Next I went to the Rogerses, and 
they've about concluded to give you 
lamp; and they can afford to. Then 
that’s all the places I’ve been, except to 
Mis’ Lawrence’s, and she”—Mrs. Robin 
son paused for emphasis—“ she’s goin’ to 
give you a silver water-set !” 

Esther looked at her mother, her red 
lips apart. 

‘*That was the first place I called, and 
I said pretty plain what I was gettin’ at 
but after I knew about the water-set, that 
settled what kind of weddin’ we'd have. 


sense, 


But the next morning the world looked 
different. Her rheumatic foot ached, and 
that always affected her temper; but when 
they sat down to sew, the real cause of 
her irascibleness came out. 

‘** Mis’ Lawrence wa’n’t any more civil 
than she need be,” she remarked. ‘| 
guess she’d decided she'd got to do some 
thing, being related to Joe. She said she 
supposed you were expecting a good many 
presents; and I said no, you didn’t look 
for many, and there were some that 
you'd done a good deal for that you 
knew better than to expect anything 
from. I was mad. Then she turned 
kind of red, and mentioned about the 
water-set.” 

And in the afternoon a young girl ac 
quaintance added to Esther's perturba- 
tion. ‘‘I just met Susan Rogers,” she 
confided to the other, ‘‘and she said they 
hated to give that lamp, but they sup 
posed they were in for it.” 

Esther was not herself for some days. 
All her pretty dreams were blotted out, 
and a morbid embarrassment took hold 
of her; but she was roused to something 
like her old interest when the presents 
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pecan to come in and she saw her mo 
ther’s active preparations for the wed- 
ding —the more so as over the village 
it — | 


seemed to have spread a pleasant excite- 
ment concerning the event. Presents ar 
rived from unexpected sources, so that in- 

tations had to be sent afterwards to the 
vivers. Women who had never crossed 
the Robinson threshold came now like 
Hindoo gift- bearers before some deity 
vhom they wished to propitiate. Meet- 
there, they exchanged droll, half- 
deprecating glances. Mrs. Robinson’s 
‘alls had formed the subject of much 
laughing comment; but weddings were 
common in Marshfield, and the de- 
sire to be bidden to this one was univer- 
sal; it spread like an epidemic. 

Mrs. Robinson was at first elated. She 
overlooked the matter of duplicates, and 
accepted graciously every article that was 
tendered—from a patch-work quilt to a 
hem-stiteched handkerchief. ‘* You can’t 
have too many of some things,” she re- 
marked to Esther. But later she reversed 
this statement. Match-safes, photograph- 
frames, and pretty nothings accumulated 
to an alarming extent. 

‘* Now that’s the last pin-cushion you're 
gsoin’ to take,” she declared, as she re- 
turned from answering a call at the door 
one evening. ‘‘ There’s fourteen in the 
parlor now. Folks seem to have gone 
crazy on pin-cushions.” 

She grew confused, and the next day 
she went into the parlor, which, owing to 
the nature of the display, resembled a 
booth at a chureh fair, and made an accu- 
rate list of the articles received. When 
she emerged, her large, handsome face 
was quite flushed. 

‘* Little wabbly, fall-down things, most 
of em. It’ll take you a week to dust 
your house if you have all those things 
standin’ round.” 

‘* Well,I ain’t goin’ to put none of ’em 
away,” declared Esther. ‘‘I like orna- 
ments.” 

“Glad you do; you've got enough of 
‘em,land knows. Ornaments!” The very 
word seemed to incense her. ‘‘I guess 
you'll find there’s something needed be- 
sides ornaments when you come right 
down to livin’. For one thing, you’re 
awful short of dishes and bedding, and 
you can't ever have no compan y—unless,” 
she added, with withering sarcasm, ‘‘ you 
give’em little vases to drink out of, and 
put ’em to bed under a picture - drape, 
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with a pin-cushion or a scent-bag for a 
piller.” 

And from that time Mrs. Robinson ae 
cepted no gift without first consulting 
her list. It known that 
looked upon usefui articles with favor, 
and brooms and flat-irons and bright tin 
ware arrived Then it was 
that the heterogeneous collection began 
to pall upon Esther. The water-set had 
not yet been presented, but its magnifi 
cence grew upon her, and she perstiaded 
Joe to get a spindle-legged stand on which 
to place it, although he could not furnish 
the cottage until October, and had gone 
in debt for the few necessary things. She 
pictured the combination first in one cor- 
ner of the little parlor, then another, final- 
ly in a window where it could be seen 
from the road. 

Esther's standards did not vary greatly 
from her mother’s, but she had a bewil 
dered sense that they were somehow step- 
ping from the beaten track of custom. 
On one or two points, however, she was 
firm. The few novels that had come with- 
in her reach she had conned faithfully. 
Thus, even before she had a lover, she 
had decided that the most impressive 
hour for a wedding was sunrise, and had 
arranged the procession which was to 
wend its way towards the chureh. And 
in these matters her mother, respecting 
her superior judgment, stood stanchly by 
her. 

Nevertheless, when the eventful morn- 
ing arrived she was bitterly disappointed. 
She had set her heart on having the church 
bell rung, and overlooked the fact that 
the meeting-house bell was cracked, till 
Joe reminded her. Then the weather 
was unexpectedly chilly. A damp fog, 
not yet dispersed by the sun, hung over 
the barely awakened village, and the lit- 
tle flower-girl shivered. She had a shaw] 
pinned about her, and when the proces 
sion was fairly started she tripped over it, 
and there was a halt while she gathered 
up the roses and geraniums in her little 
trembling hands and thrust them back 
into the basket. Celia Smith tittered. 
Celia was the bridesmaid, and was accom- 
panied by Joe’s friend, red-headed Harry 
Barker; and Mrs. Robinson and Uncle 
Jonas, who far behind, made the 
most of the delay. Mrs. Robinson often 
explained that she was not a ‘‘ good walk 
er,” and her brother-in-law tried jocularly 
to help her along, although he used a 


became she 


constantly. 
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eane himself. His weather- beaten old 
face was beaming, but it was as though 
the smiles were set between the wrinkles, 
for he kept his mouth sober. He had a 
flower in his button-hole,which gave him 
a festive air, despite the fact that his 
clothes were distinctly untidy. Several 
buttons were off: he had no wife to keep 
them sewed on. 

Esther had given but one glance at 
him. Her head under its lace vei] bent 
lower and lower. The flounces of her 
skirt stood out about her like the delicate 
bell of a hollyhock; she followed the way 
falteringly. Joe, his young eyes radiant, 
inclined his curly head towards her, but 
she did not heed him. The little proces- 
sion was as an awkward garment which 
hampered and abashed her; but just as 
they reached the church the sun crept 
above the tree-tops, and from the bleak- 
ness of dawn the whole scene warmed 
into the glorious beauty of a June day. 
The guests lost their aspect of chilled 
waiting; Esther caught their admiring 
glances. For one brief moment her tri- 
umph was complete; the next she had 
overstepped its bounds. She went for- 
ward searcely touching Joe’s arm. Her 
great desire became a definite purpose. 
She whispered to a member of her Sun- 
day-school class,a little fellow. He looked 
at her wonderingly at first, then darted 
forward and grasped the rope which dan- 
gled down in a corner of the vestibule. 
He pulled with a will, but even as the old 
bell responded with a hoarse clank, his 
arms jerked upward, and with curls fly- 
ing and fat legs extended he ascended 
straight to the ceiling. 

‘* Oh, suz, the Lord’s taking him right 
up!” shrieked an old woman, the sepul- 
chral explanation of the broken bell but 
serving to intensify her terror; and there 
were others who refused to understand, 
even when his sister caught him by the 
heels. She was very white, and she shook 
him before she set him down. Too seared 
to realize where he was, he fought her, 
his little face quite red, and his blouse 
strained up so that it revealed the girth 
of his round little body in its knitted un- 
der-shirt, 

‘Le’ me go,” he whimpered; ‘she 
telled me to do it.” 

His words broke through the general 
amazement like a stone through the icy 
surface of a stream. The guests gave 
way to mirth. Some of the young girls 


averted their faces; they could not look 
at Esther. The matrons tilted their |, 
neted heads towards one another a) 
shook softly. ‘I thought at first it mio 
be part of the show,” whispered one, ‘' 
I guess it wasn’t planned.” 

Esther was conscious of every whis 
and every glance; shame seemed to 
gulf her, but she entered the church ho 
ing her head high. When they emergy 
into the sunshine again, she would ha 
been glad to run away, but she was fore: 
to pause while her mother made ar 
nouncement. 

‘The refreshments will be read, 
ten,” she said, ‘‘and as we calculate 
keep the tables runnin’ all day, those 1 
can't come one time can come another 

After which there was a little ric 
throwing, and the young couple depart: 
The frolic partly revived Esther's spir 
but her mother, toiling heavily along 
a hard day’s work before her, was 
clined to speak her mind. Her brotli 
in-law, however, restrained her. 

‘*Seems to me I never seen anyt! 
quite so cute as that little feller a-ring 
that bell for the weddin’. Who put | 
up to it, anyhow?” 

‘Why, Esther. She was so set « 
havin’ a ‘chime,’ as she called it.” 

‘Well, it was a real good idee! 
real good idee!’ and he kept repeatin: 
the phrase as though in a perfect ecstas 
of appreciation. 

When Esther reached home, she ai 
Joe arranged the tables in the side ya 
but when the first guest turned in at 
gate her mother sent her to the hous 
‘*Now you go into the parlor and res 
You can just as well sit under that dov 
as stand under it,” she said. 

The girl started listlessly to obey, but 
the next words revived her like wine: 

‘*T declare it’s Mis’ Lawrence, and she’s 
bringing that water-set; she hung on to 
it till the last minit.”’ 

Esther flew to her chamber and donned 
her veil, which she had laid aside, then 
sped down stairs; but when she passed 
through the parlor she put her hands 
over her eyes: she wanted to look at the 
water-set first with Joe. He was no long 
er helping her mother, and she fluttered 
about looking for him. The rooms would 
soon be crowded, and then there would 
be no opportunity to examine the won- 
derful gift. 

She darted down a foot-path that crossed 














the yard diagonally. It led to a gap in 
the stone wall which opened on a lane. 
Esther and Joe had been in the habit of 
walking here of an evening. It was 
scarcely more than a grassy way over- 

ing by leaning branches of old fruit 
trees, but it was a short-cut to the cottage 
Joe had rented. Now Esther's feet, of 
their own volition, carried her here. She 
slid through the opening. ‘‘ Joe!” she 
called, and her voice had the tremulous 
vadence of a bird summoning its mate; 
but it died away in a little smothered 
ry, for not a rod away was Joe, and sit- 
ting on a large stone was Sarah Norton. 
They had their backs towards her, and 
were engaged in such an earnest conver- 
sation that they did not hear her. Sa- 
rah’s shoulders moved with her quick 
breathing; she had a hand on Joe’s arm. 
Ksther stood staring, her thin draperies 
circling about her, and her childish face 
pale. Then she turned, with a swift im- 
pulse to escape, but again she paused, her 
eyes riveted in the opposite direction. 
Krom where she stood the back door of 
her future home was visible, and two men 
were carrying out furniture. Involun 
tarily she opened her lips to call Joe, but 
no sound came. Yes, they had the bu 
reau; they would probably take the spin- 
dle-legged stand next. A strong protec 
tive instinct is part of possession, and to 
Esther that sight was as a magnet to 
steel. Down the grassy lane she sped, 
but so lightly that the couple by the wall 
were as unobservant of her as they were 
of the wind stirring the long grass. 

Sarah Norton rose. ‘‘I run every step 
of the way to get here in time. Please, 
Joe!” she panted. 

He shook his head. ‘‘It’s real kind of 
you and your mother, Sarah, but I guess 
| ain’t going to touch any of the money 
you worked for and earned, and I can’t 
help but think, when I talk to Lanham 

‘*T tell you, you can’t reason with him 
in his state!” 

‘** Well, I'll raise it somehow.” 

“You'll have to be quick about it, 
then,” she returned, concisely. ‘‘ He'll 
be here in a few minutes, and it’s cash 
down for the first three months, or he’ll 
let the other party have it.” 

‘* But he promised 

‘That don’t make any difference. He's 
drunk, and he thought father’d offer to 
make you an advance; but father just 
told him to come down here, that you 
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were being married, and say hed poke 
all your things out in the road without 
you paid.” 

The young man turned. Sarah blocked 
his way. She was a tall, good - looking 
girl, somewhat older than Joe, and she 
looked straight up into his face. 

‘* See here, Joe; you know what makes 
father act so, and so do I, and so does mo 
ther, and mother and I want you should 
take this money; it'll make us feel bet 
ter.” Sarah flushed, but she looked at him 
as directly as if she had been his sister. 

Joe felt an admiration for her that was 
almost reverence. It carried him for the 
moment beyond the consideration of his 


own predicament. ‘‘No, I don’t know 
what makes him act so either,” he cried, 
hotly. ‘‘Oh Lord, Sarah, you sha'n’t say 
such a thing!” 

She interrupted him. ‘‘ Won't you 
take it?” 

He turned again: ‘* You’re just as 


good as you can be, but I can manage 
some way.” 

‘*T'll watch for Lanham,” she answer- 
ed, quietly, ‘‘and keep him talking as 
long as I can. He’s just drunk enough 
to make a scene.” 

Half-way to the house, Joe met Harry 
Barker 

‘What did she want?” he inquired, 
curiously. 

When Joe told him he plunged into 
his pocket and drew out two dollars, then 
offered to go among the young fellows 
and collect the balance of the amount, 
but Joe caught hold of him. 

‘Think of something else.” 

‘*T could explain to the boys 

‘You go and ask Mrs. Lawrence if she 
won't step out on the porch,” the other 
commanded; ‘‘she’s my great-aunt, and 
I never asked anything of her before.” 

But Mrs. Lawrence was not sympathet 
ic. She told Joe flatly that she never 
lent money, and that the water-set was as 
much as she could afford to give. “It 
ain't paid for, though,” she added; *‘and 
if you'd rather have the money, I suppose 
1 can send it back. But seems to me | 
shouldn’t have been in such an awful hur- 
ry to git married; I should ’a’ waited a 
month or so, till 1 had something to git 
married on. But you’re just like your 
father — never had no -calculation. Do 
you want I should return that silver?” 

Joe hesitated. It was an easy way out 


of the difficulty. Then a vision of Esther 
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rose before him, and the innocent prep- 
arations she had been making for the dis- 
play of the gift. ‘‘ No,” he answered, 
And Mrs. Lawrence, with a 
shake of the shoulders as though she 
threw off all responsibility in her young 
relative’s affairs, bustled away. ‘‘ I’m 
coing to keep that water-set if everything 
else has to go,” he declared to the aston- 
ished Harry. ‘* Let’em set me out in the 
road; I guess I'll git along.”” He hada 
humorous vision of himself and Esther 
trudging forth, with the water-set between 


shortly. 


them, to seek their fortune. 

He flung himself from the porch, and 
was confronted by Jonas Ingram. The 
old fellow emerged from behind a lilac- 
bush with a guilty yet excited air. 

“Young man, I ain’t given to eaves- 
dropping, but I was strollin’ along here 
and I heered it all; and asI was caleulatin’ 
to give my niece a present He broke 
off and laid a hand on Joe’sarm. ‘* Where 
is that dod-blasted fool of a Lanham? I'll 
pay him; then I'll break every bone in 
his dum body!” he exclaimed, waxing 
profane. ‘Come here disturbin’ decent 
folks’ weddin’s! Where is he?” 

He started off down the path, striking 
out savagely with his stick. Joe watch- 
ed hima moment, then put after him, and 
Harry Barker followed. 

‘Tf this ain't the liveliest weddin’!” 

Nevertheless, he was disappointed in 
When 
the trio emerged through the gap in the 
wall they found only Sarah Norton await- 
ing them. 

‘*‘Lanham’s come and gone,” she an- 
nounced. ‘‘ No, I didn't give him a thing, 
except a piece of my mind,” she answer- 
ed, in response to a look from Joe. ‘I 
told him that he was acting like a fool; 
that father was in for a thousand dollars 
to you in the fall, and that you would pay 
then, as you promised, and that he'd bet- 
ter clear out.” 

‘*Oh, if I could jest git a holt of him!” 
muttered Jonas Ingram. 

‘* That seemed to sober him,” continued 
the girl; ‘‘ but he said he wasn’t the only 
one that had got scared; that Merrill.was 
going for his tables and chairs; but Lan- 
ham said he’d run up to the cottage, and 
if he was there, he’d send him off. You 
see, father threw out as if he wasn’t owing 
you anything,” she added, in a lower 
voice, ‘‘ and that’s what stirred em up.” 

Joe turned white, in a sudden heat of 


his expectations of an encounter. 
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anger—the first he had shown. *‘ T’]] <43» 
him—” he began; then his eyes met he 
He reddened. ‘‘Oh, Sarah, I’m ever ; 
much obliged to you!” 

‘*It was nothing. I guess it was luc! 
I wasn’t invited to the wedding, thoug 
She laughed, and started away, lea 
Joe abashed. She glanced back. 
hope none of this foolishness *1] reach \ 
Elsworth’s ears,” she called, in a frien: 
voice. 

‘I hope it won’t,” muttered Joe, fi 
vently, and stood watching her til] 
old man pulled his sleeve. 

‘Lanham may not keep his word 
the girl. Best go down there, hadn't we 

The young man made no answer, } 
turned and van. He longed for some « 
to wreak vengeance on. The other 
had difficulty in keeping up with hi 
The first object that attracted their att 
tion was the bureau. It was standing 
side the back steps. Joe tried the doo 
it was fastened. He drew forth the 
and fitted it into the lock, but still t 
door did not yield. He turned and faced 
the others. ‘* Some one’s in there !” 

Jonas Ingram broke forth into an oat 
He shook his cane at the house. 

‘Some one’s in there, and they've & 
the door bolted on the inside,” continued 
Joe. His voice had a strange sound ey: 
to himself. He seemed to be looking o1 
at his own wrath. He strode around t 
a window, but the blinds were closed ; 1 
blinds were closed all over the house; e 
Whoever was i 
side was in utter darkness. Joe can 
back and gave the door a violent shake 
then they all listened, but only the peck 
ing of a hen along the walk broke tli 
silence. 

‘Tl get a crowbar,” suggested Harry 
scowling in the fierce sunlight. Jonas 
Ingram stood with his hair blowing out 
from under his hat and his stick grasped 
firmly in his gnarled old hand. He was 
all ready to strike. His chin was thrust 
out rigidly. They both pressed close to 
Joe, but he did not heed them. He put 
one shoulder against a panel; every mus 
cle was set. 

‘“ Whoever vou are, if I have to break 
this door down—” 


ery door was barred. 


There was a soft commotion on the in 
side and the bolt was drawn. Joe, with 


the other two at his heels, fairly burst 
into the darkened place, just in time to 
see a white figure dart across the room 
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and east itself in a corner. For an in- 
stant they could only blink. The figure 
wrapped its white arms about some ob- 
ject. 

' “Vou ean have everything but this 
table; you can’t have—this.” The words 
ended in a frightened sob. 

** Hsther !” 

‘* Oh, Joe!” 
then shrank 

Oh, I didn’t 
vay! go’way!” 

‘Why, Esther, what do you mean?” 
He started towards her, but she turned 
on him. 

‘* Where is she?” 

‘“Where’s who?” 

She did not reply, but standing against 
the wall, she stared at him with a passion- 
ate scorn. 

“You don’t mean Sarah Norton ?” 
asked Joe, slowly. Esther quivered. 
‘Why, she came to tell me of the trouble 
her father was trying to get me into. But 
how did you come here, Esther? How 
did you know anything about it?” 

She did not answer. Her head sank. 

‘* How did you, Esther?” 

‘* T saw—you in the lane,” she faltered, 


She struggled to her feet, 
back against the wall. 


know it was you. Go 


then caught up her veil as though it had 
| 


een a pinafore. Joe went up to her, and 
Jonas Ingram took hold of Harry Barker, 
and the two stepped outside, but not out 
of ear-shot; they were still curious. They 
could hear Esther’s sobbing voice at in- 
tervals. ‘‘I tried to make ’em stop, but 
they wouldn't, and I slipped in past °em 
and bolted the door; and when you came, 
I thought it was them—and, oh! ain’t 
they our things, Joe?” 

The old man thrust his head in at the 
door. ‘‘ Yes,” he roared, then withdrew. 
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‘* And won't they take the table away?” 

‘** No,” he roared again. ‘‘I’d just like 
to see “em!” 

Esther wept harder. ‘‘Oh, I wish they 
would; I ought to give ‘em up. I didn’t 
care for them after I thought—that. It 
was just that [ had to have something I 
wouldn't let go, and I tried to think only 
of saving the table for the water-set.” 

‘**Come mighty near bein’ no water 
set,” muttered Jonas to himself; then he 
turned to his companion. ‘* Young man, 
I guess they don’t need us no more,” he 
said. 

W hen he regained his sister-in-law’s, he 
encountered that lady carrying a steam 
ing dish. Guests stood about under the 
trees or sat at the long tables. 

‘*For mercy sakes, Jonas, have you 
Esther? She enough 
havin’ that dove fixed up in the 


seen made fuss 
about 
parlor, and she and Joe ‘ain’t stood under 
it a minit yet.” 

‘That's a fact,” chuckled the old fel- 
low. ‘‘ They ‘ain't stood under no dove 
of peace yet; they're just about ready to 
now, I reckon.” 


And up through the lane, all oblivious, 
the lovers were walking slowly. Just 
before they reached the gap in the wall, 
they paused by common consent. Cherry 
and apple trees drooped over the wall ; 
these had ceased blossoming, but a tan 
gle of wild-rose bushes was all ablush. 
It dropped a thick harvest of petals on 
the ground. Joe bent his head; and Es- 
ther, resting against his shoulder, lifted 
her eyes to his face. All unconsciously 
she took the pose of the woman in the 
Frohman poster. They kissed, and then 
went on slowly. 
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PART IL—THE 


:. 
7 aang difficulties we may 
have in forming a consistent idea 
of the constitution of the ether, there can 
be no doubt that the interplanetary and 
interstellar spaces are not empty, but are 
occupied by a material substance or body 
which is certainly the largest, and prob- 
ably the most uniform body of which we 
have any knowledge.” 
Vou. XCV.—No. 567.—49 


ETHER 


AND 


PONDERABLE MATTER. 


Such was the verdict pronounced some 
twenty years ago by James Clerk Max- 
well, one of the very greatest of nine- 
teenth-century physicists, regarding the 
existence of an all-pervading plenum in 
the universe, in which every particle of 
tangible matter is immersed. And this 
verdict may be said to express the atti- 
tude of the entire philosophical world of 
our day. Without exception, the author- 
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itative physicists of our time accept this 
plenum as a verity, and reason about it 
with something of the same confidence 
they manifest in speaking of ‘‘ pondera- 
It is true there 
are those among them who are disposed 
to deny that this all-pervading plenum 
merits the name of matter. But that it 
is a something, and a vastly important 
something at that, all are agreed. With- 
out it, they allege, we should know no- 
thing of light, of radiant heat, of electri- 
magnetism; without it there 
would probably be no such thing as grav- 
itation; nay, they even hint that without 
this strange something, ether, there would 
be no such thing as matter in the uni- 
If these contentions of the mod- 
ern physicist are justified, then this in- 
tangible ether is incomparably the most 
important as well as the ‘‘largest and 
most uniform substance or body” in the 
may well be 
looked upon as the most important feat 


ble” matter or of energy. 


city, or 





verse, 


universe. Its discovery 
of our century. 

For a discovery of our century it sure- 
ly is, in the sense that all the known evi- 
dences of its existence have been gathered 
in this epoch. True, dreamers of all ages 
have, for metaphysical reasons, imagined 
the existence of intangible fluids in space 

they had, indeed, peopled space several 
times over with different kinds of ethers, 
as Maxwell remarks — but vague 
dreamings no more constituted the dis- 
covery of the ether than the 
dream of some pre-Columbian visionary 
that land might lie beyond the unknown 
waters constituted the discovery of Amer- 
ica. In justice it must be admitted that 
Huyghens, the seventeenth-century origi- 
nator of the undulatory theory of light, 
caught a glimpse of the true ether; but 
his contemporaries and some eight gen- 
erations of his successors were utterly 
deaf to his claims; so he bears practically 
the same relation to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury discoverers of ether that the Norse- 
man bears to Columbus. 

The true Columbus of the ether was 
Thomas Young. His discovery was con- 
summated in the early days of the pres- 
ent century, when he brought forward 
the first conclusive proofs of the undula- 
tory theory of light. To say that light 
consists of undulations is to postulate 
which undulates; and this 


such 


modern 


something 


something could not be air, for air exists 
only in infinitesimal quantity, if at all, 
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in the interstellar spaces, through whic] 
light freely penetrates. But if not ai; 
what then? Why, clearly, somethin, 
more intangible than air; something s 
persensible, evading all direct efforts 
detect it, yet existing everywhere in seen 
ingly vacant space, and also interpen 
trating the substance of all transpar 
liquids and solids, if not, indeed, of a 
This intangibl 
something Young rechristened the Ly 
miniferous Ether. 

In the early days of his discovei 
Young thought of the undulations whic] 
produce light and radiant heat as being 
longitudinal —a forward and backw: 
pulsation, corresponding to the pulsations 


tangible substances. 


of sound—and as such pulsations can | 
transmitted by a fluid medium with tly 
properties of ordinary fluids, he was jus 
tified in thinking of the ether as being 
like a fluid in its properties, except for its 
extreme intangibility. But about 1818 1 
experiments of Fresnel and Arago \y 
polarization of light made it seem ve 
doubtful whether the theory of longitu 
dinal vibrations is sufficient, and it was 
suggested by Young, and independent 
conceived and demonsirated by Fresn« 
that the luminiferous undulations are not 
longitudinal, but transverse; and all tli 
more recent experiments have tended to 
confirm this view. But it happens that 
ordinary fluids—gases and liquids—can 
not transmit lateral vibrations; only rigid 
bodies are capable of such a vibration 
So it became necessary to assume that the 
luminiferous ether is a body possessing 
elastic rigidity—a familiar property of 
tangible solids, but one quite unknown 
among fluids. 

The idea of transverse vibrations car 
ried with it another puzzle. Why does 
not the ether, when set aquiver with the 
vibration which gives us the sensation we 
call light, have produced in its substance 
subordinate quivers, setting out at right 





angles from the path of the original 
quiver? Such perpendicular vibrations 


seem not to exist, else we might see 
around a corner; how explain their ab 
sence? The physicists could think of but 
one way: they must assume that the ether 
is incompressible. It must fill all space 
—at any rate, all space with which human 
knowledge deals—perfectly full. 

These properties of the ether, incom- 
pressibility and elastic rigidity, are quite 
conceivable by themselves; but difficulties 
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of thought appear when we reflect upon 
another quality which the ether clearly 
must possess — namely, frictionlessness. 
Per hypothesis this rigid, incompressible 
ody pervades all space, imbedding every 
particle of tangible matter; yet it seems 
not to retard the movements of this mat- 
ter in the slightest degree. This is un- 
doubtedly the most difficult to compre- 
hend of the alleged properties of the 
ether. The physicist explains it as due 
to the perfect elasticity of the ether, in 
virtue of which it closes in behind a movy- 
ing particle with a push exactly counter- 
balancing the stress required to penetrate 
it in front. 

To a person unaccustomed to think of 
seemingly solid matter as really composed 
of particles relatively wide apart, it is hard 
to understand the claim that ether pene- 
trates the substance of solids—of glass, 
for example—and, to use Young's expres- 
sion, which we have previously quoted, 
moves among them as freely as the wind 
moves through a grove of trees. This 
thought, however, presents few difficul- 
ties to the mind accustomed to philosoph- 
ical speculation. But the question early 
arose in the mind of Fresnel whether the 


ether is not considerably affected by con- 


tact with the particles of solids. Some of 
his experiments led him to believe that 
a portion of the ether which penetrates 
among the molecules of tangible matter 
is held captive, so to speak, and made to 
move along with these particles. He 
spoke of such portions of the ether as 
‘*bound” ether, in contradistinection to 
the great mass of ‘‘free” ether. Half a 
century after Fresnel’s death, when the 
ether hypothesis had become an accepted 
tenet of science, experiments were under- 
taken by Fizeau in France, and by Max- 
well in England, to ascertain whether 
any portion of ether is really thus bound 
to particles of matter; but the results of 
the experiments were negative, and the 
question is still undetermined. 

While the undulatory theory of light 
was still fighting its way, another kind 
of evidence favoring the existence of an 
ether was put forward by Michael Fara- 
day, who, in the course of his experi- 
ments in electrical and magnetic induc- 
tion, was led more and more: to perceive’ 
definite lines or channels of force in the 
medium subject to electro-magnetic in- 
fluence. Faraday’s mind, like that of 
Newton and many other philosophers, re- 
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jected the idea of action at a distance, and 
he felt convinced that the phenomena of 
magnetism and of electric induction told 
strongly for the existence of an invisible 
plenum every where in space, which might 
very probably be the same plenum that 
earried the undulations of light and ra- 
diant heat. 

Then about the middle of the century 
came that final revolution of thought 
regarding the nature of energy, which 
we have already outlined in the preced- 
ing paper, and with that the case for 
ether was considered to be fully estab- 
lished. The idea that energy is merely 
a ‘‘mode of motion” (to adopt Tyndall's 
familiar phrase), combined with the uni- 
versal rejection of the notion of action 
at a distance, made the acceptance of a 
plenum throughout space a necessity of 
thought—-so, at any rate, it has seemed to 
most physicists of recent decades. The 
proof that all known forms of radiant 
energy move through space at the same 
rate of speed is regarded as practically a 
demonstration that but one plenum—one 
ether—is concerned in their transmission. 
It has, indeed, been tentatively suggested, 
by Professor J. Oliver Lodge, that there 
may be two ethers, representing the two 
opposite kinds of electricity, but even the 
author of this hypothesis would hardly 
claim for it a high degree of probability. 

The most recent speculations regarding 
the properties of the ether have departed 
but little from the early ideas of Young 
and Fresnel. It is assumed on all sides 
that the ether is a continuous, incom- 
pressible body, possessing rigidity and 
elasticity. Lord Kelvin has even caleu- 
lated the probable density of this ether, 
and its coefficient of rigidity. As might 
be supposed, it is all but infinitely tenu- 
ous as compared with any tangible solid, 
and its rigidity is but infinitesimal as 
compared with that of steel. In a word, 
it combines properties of tangible matter 
in a way not known in any tangible sub- 
stance. Therefore we cannot possibly 
conceive its true condition correctly. The 
nearest approximation, according to Lord 
Kelvin, is furnished by a mould of trans- 
parent jelly. It is a crude, inaccurate 
analogy, of course, the density and resist- 
ance of jelly in particular being utterly 
different from those of the ether; but the 
quivers that run through the jelly when 
it is shaken, and the elastic tension under 
which it is placed when its mass is twist- 
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ed about, furnish some analogy to the 
quivers and strains in the ether, which 
are held to constitute radiant energy, 
magnetism, and electricity. 

The great physicists of the day being 
at one regarding the existence of this all 
pervading ether, it would be a manifest 
presumption for any one standing with- 
out the pale to challenge so firmly rooted 
a belief. And, indeed, in any event, there 
seems little ground on which to base such 
achallenge. Yet it may not be altogether 
amiss to reflect that the physicist of to 
day is no more certain of his ether than 
was his predecessor of the eighteenth cen 
tury of the existence of certain alleged 
substances which he called phlogiston, 
caloric, corpuscles of light, and magnetic 
and electric fluids. It would be but the 
repetition of history should it chance that 
before the close of another century the 
ether should have taken its place along 
with these discarded creations of the scien- 
tific imagination of earlier generations. 
The philosopher of to-day feels very sure 
that an ether exists; but when he says 
there is ‘‘no doubt” of its existence he 
speaks incautiously, and steps beyond the 
bounds of demonstration. He does not 
know that action cannot take place at a 
distance; he does not know that empty 
space itself may not perform the func- 
tions which he ascribes to his space-filling 
ether. 

II. 

Meantime, however, the ether, be it 
substance or be it only dream-stuff, is 
serving an admirable purpose in furnish- 
ing a fulerum for modern physics. Not 
alone to the student of energy has it 
proved invaluable, but to the student of 
matter itself as well. Out of its hypo- 
thetical mistiness has been reared the 
most tenable theory of the constitution 
of ponderable matter which has yet been 
suggested—or, at any rate, the one that 
will stand as the definitive nineteenth- 
century guess at this ‘‘ riddle of the ages.” 
I mean, of course, the vortex theory of 
atoms — that profound and fascinating 
doctrine which suggests that matter, in 
all its multiform phases, is nothing more 
or less than etherin motion 

The author of this wonderful concep- 
tion is Lord Kelvin. The idea was born 
in his mind of a happy union of mathe- 
natieal ecaleulations with concrete exper- 
iments. The mathematical calculations 
vere largely the work of Hermann von 


OF 


Helmholtz, who, about the year 1858, } 
undertaken to solve some unique pr 
lems in vortex motions. Helmho 
found that a vortex whirl, once esta 
lished in a frictionless medium, must o 
on, theoretically, unchanged forever, |; 
a limited medium such a whirl may 
V-shaped, with its ends at the surfac 
of the medium. We may imitate su 
a vortex by drawing the bow] of a spoo: 
quickly through a cup of water. Buy 
in a limitless medium the vortex wl 
must always be a closed ring, which n 
take the simple form of a hoop or « 
cle, or which may be indefinitely « 
torted, looped, or, so to speak, knotte: 
Whether simple or contorted, this endles 
chain of whirling matter (the particles 
revolving about the axis of the loop a: 
the particles of a string revolve when 
string is rolled between the fingers) must 
in a frictionless medium, retain its forn 
and whirl on with undiminished spec 
forever. 

While these theoretical calculations « 
Helmholtz were fresh in his mind, Lon 
Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) was 
shown by Professor E. B. Tait, of Edin 
burgh, an apparatus constructed for thi 
purpose of creating vortex rings in air 
The apparatus, which any one may du 
plicate, consisted simply of a box with 
hole bored in one side, and a piece of 
canvas stretched across the opposite sid¢ 
in lieu of boards. Fumes of chloride of 
ammonia are generated within the box 
merely to render the air visible. By 
tapping with the hand on the canvas sid: 
of the box, vortex rings of the clouded ai 
are driven out, precisely similar in ap 
pearance to those smoke rings whic} 
some expert tobacco-smokers can produc: 
by tapping on their cheeks, or to thos¢ 
larger ones which we sometimes se 
blown out from the funnel of a locomo 
tive. 

The advantage of Professor Tait’s ap 
paratus is its manageableness, and the ce: 
tainty with which the desired result cai 
be produced. Before Lord Kelvin’s in 
terested observation it threw out rings o! 
various sizes, which moved straight across 
the room at varying rates of speed, ac 
cording to the initial impulse, and which 


‘behaved very strangely when coming in 


contact with one another. If, for exam 
ple, a rapidly moving ring overtook an 
other moving in the same path, the one 
in advance seemed to pause, and to spread 
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out its periphery like an elastic band, 
while the pursuer seemed to contract, 
till it actually slid through the orifice of 
the other, after which each ring resumed 
its original size, and continued its course 
is if nothing had happened. When, on 
the other hand, two rings moving in 
slightly different directions came near 
each other, they seemed to have an at- 
traction for each other; yet if they im- 
pinged, they bounded away, quivering 
ke elastic solids. If an effort were 
nade to grasp or to cut one of these 
ings, the subtle thing shrunk from the 
contact, and slipped away as if it were 
live. 

And all the while the body which thus 

onducted itself consisted simply of a 

irl in the air, made visible, but not 
otherwise influenced, by smoky fumes. 
Presently the friction of the surrounding 
air wore the ring away, and it faded into 

e general atmosphere—often, however, 
not until it had persisted for many sec 
onds, and passed clear .across a large 
oom. Clearly, if there were no friction, 
the ring’s inertia must make it a_per- 
manent structure. Only the frictionless 
medium was lacking to fulfil all the con- 
ditions of Helmholtz’s indestructible vor- 
tices. Andat once Lord Kelvin bethought 
him of the frictionless medium which 
physicists had now begun to accept—the 
all-pervading ether. What if vortex rings 
were started in this ether, must they not 
have the properties which the vortex 
rings in air had exhibited—inertia, at- 
traction, elasticity? And are not these 
the properties of ordinary tangible mat- 
ter? Is it not probable, then, that what 
we call matter consists merely of aggre- 
gations of infinitesimal vortex rings in 
the ether ? 

Thus the vortex theory of atoms took 
form in Lord Kelvin’s mind, and its ex- 
pression gave the world what most phi- 
losophers of our time regard as the most 
plausible conception of the constitution of 
matter hitherto formulated. It is only a 
theory, to be sure; its author would be 
the last person to claim finality for it. 
But it has a basis in mathematical calcu- 
lation and in analogical experiment such 
as no other theory of matter can lay claim 
to, and it has a unifying or monistic ten- 
dency that makes it, for the philosophical 
mind, little less than fascinating. True 
or false, it is the definitive theory of mat- 
ter of the nineteenth century. 


Ii] 

Quite aside from the question of the 
exact constitution of the ultimate particles 
of matter, questions as to the distribu 
tion of such particles, their mutual rela 
tions, properties, and actions, have come 
in for a full share of attention during our 
century, though the foundations for the 
modern speculations were furnished in a 
previous epoch. The most popular eigh 
teenth-century speculation as to the ulti 
mate constitution of matter was that of the 
learned Italian priest, Roger Joseph Bos 
covich, published in 1758, in his Theoria 
Philosophie Naturalis. **In this theory,” 
according to an early commentator, ** the 
whole mass of which the bodies of the 
universe are composed is supposed to con 
sist of an exceedingly great yet finite 
number of simple, indivisible, inextended 
atoms. These atoms are endued by the 
Creator with repulsive and attractive 
forces, which vary according to the dis 
tance. At very small distances the par 
ticles of matter repel each other; and this 
repulsive force increases beyond all limits 
as the distances are diminished, and will 
consequently forever prevent actual con- 
tact. When the particles of matter are 
removed to sensible distances, the repul- 
sive is exchanged for an attractive force, 
which decreases in inverse ratio with the 
squares of the distances, and extends be 
yond the spheres of the most remote 
comets.” 

This conception of the atom as a mere 
centre of force was hardly such as could 
satisfy any mind other than the meta- 
physical. No one made a conspicuous 
attempt to improve upon the idea, how- 
ever, till just at the close of the century, 
when Humphry Davy was led, in the 
course of his studies of heat, to speculate 
as to the changes that occur in the inti- 
mate substance of matter under altered 
conditions of temperature. Davy, as we 
have seen, regarded heat as a manifesta- 
tion of motion among the particles of 
matter. As all bodies with which we 
come in contact have some temperature, 
Davy inferred that the intimate parti 
cles of every substance must be perpetu 
ally in a state of vibration. Such vi- 
brations, he believed, produced the “ re- 
pulsive force” which, (in common with 
Boscovich) he admitted as holding the 
particles of matter at a distance from one 
another. To heat a substance means 
merely to increase the rate of vibration 
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of its particles; thus also, plainly, in- 
creasing the repulsive forces, and expand- 
ing the bulk of the mass as a whole. If 
the degree of heat applied be sufficient, 
the repulsive force may become strong 
enough quite to overcome the attractive 
force, and the particles will separate and 
tend to fly away from one another, the 
solid then becoming a gas. 

Not much attention was paid to these 
very suggestive ideas of Davy, because 
they were founded on the idea that heat 
is merely a motion, which the scientific 
world then repudiated; but half a cen- 
tury later, when the new theories of en- 
ergy had made their way, there came a 
revival of practically the same ideas of 
the particles of matter (molecules they 
were now called) which Davy had ad- 
vocated. Then it was that Clausius in 
Germany and Clerk Maxwell in Eng- 
land took up the investigation of what 
came to be known as the kinetic the- 
ory of gases—the now familiar concep- 
tion that all the phenomena of gases are 
due to the helter-skelter flight of the 
showers of widely separated molecules of 
which they are composed. The specific 
idea that the pressure or ‘“‘spring” of 
gases is due to such molecular impacts 
was due to Daniel Bournelli, who ad- 
vanced it early in the eighteenth century. 
The idea, then little noticed, had been re- 
vived about a century later by William 
Herapath, and again with some success 
by J. J. Waterston, of Bombay, about 
1846; but it gained no distinet footing 
until taken in hand by Clausius in 1857 
and by Maxwell in 1859. 

The investigations of these great physi- 
cists not only served fully to substantiate 
the doctrine, but threw a flood of light 
upon the entire subject of molecular dy 
namics. Soon the physicists came to feel 
as certain of the existence of these show- 
ers of flying molecules making up a gas 
as if they could actually see and watch 
their individual actions. Through study 
of the viscosity of gases—that is to say, 
of the degree of frictional opposition they 
show to an object moving through them, 
or to another current of gas—an idea was 
gained, with the aid of mathematics, of 
the rate of speed at which the particles 
of the gas are moving, and the number 
of collisions which each particle must ex- 
perience in a given time, and of the length 
of the average free path traversed by the 
molecule between collisions. These mea- 


surements were confirmed by study of thy 
rate of diffusion at which different gase. 
mix together, and also by the rate of di{ 
fusion of heat through a gas, both these 
phenomena being chiefly due to the he! 
ter-skelter flight of the molecules. 

It is sufficiently astonishing to be told 
that such measurements as these hay 
been made at all, but the astonishmen 
grows when one hears the results.” It ap 
pears from Maxwell's calculations that 
the mean free path, or distance traversed 
by the molecules between collisions jy 
ordinary air, is about one half-milliont), 
of an inch; while the speed of the mol 
cules is such that each one experiences 
about eight billions of collisions per se 
ond! It would be hard, perhaps, to cit: 
an illustration showing the refinements 
of modern physics better than this; un 
less, indeed, one other result that fo 
lowed directly from these calculations |: 
considered such — the feat, namely, o 
measuring the size of the molecules then 
selves. Clausius was the first to point 
out how this might be done from a know 
ledge of the length of free path; and the 
calculations were made by Loschmidt in 
Germany, and by Lord Kelvin in Eng 
land, independently. 

The work is purely mathematical, of 
course, but the results are regarded as un 
assailable; indeed, Lord Kelvin speaks otf 
them as being absolutely demonstrative. 
within certain limits of accuracy. This 
does not mean, however, that they show 
the exact dimensions of the molecule; 
means an estimate of the limits of size 
within which the actual size of the mol 
cule may lie. These limits, Lord Kelvin 
estimates, are about the one ten-milliont| 
of a centimetre for the maximum, and 
the one one-hundred-millionth of a centi 
metre for the minimum. Such figures 
convey no particular meaning to ou: 
blunt senses, but Lord Kelvin has given 
a tangible illustration that aids the im 
agination to at least a vague comprehen 
sion of the unthinkable smallness of tlie 
molecule. He estimates that if a ball, 
say of water or glass, about ‘‘ as large as 
a football, were to be magnified up to the 
size of the earth, each constituent mole 
cule being magnified in the same propor 
tion, the magnified structure would be 
more coarse-grained than a heap of shot, 
but probably less coarse-grained than a 
heap of footballs.” 

Several other methods have been em 
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ployed to estimate the size of molecules. 
One of these is based upon the phenome- 
na of contact electricity another upon 
the wave theory of light; and another 
ipon capillary attraction, as shown in the 
tense film of a soap-bubble! No one of 
these methods gives results more definite 

an that due to the kinetic theory of 
cases, just outlined; but the important 
hing is that the results obtained by these 
different methods (all of them due to Lord 
Kelvin) agree with one another in fixing 


the dimensions of the molecule at some 


vhere about the limits already men 


tioned. We may feel very sure indeed, 
therefore, that the ultimate particles of 
matter are not the unextended, formless 
points which Boseovich and bis followers 
of the last century thought them. 

IV 

Whatever the exact form of the mole- 

cule, its outline is subject to incessant 
variation; for nothing in molecular sci 
ence is regarded as more firmly estab- 
shed than that the molecule, under all] 
ordinary circumstances, is in a state of 
ntense but variable vibration. The en 
tire energy of a molecule of gas, for ex- 
unple, is not measured by its momentum, 
sut by this plus its energy of vibration 
ind rotation, due to the collisions already 
referred to. Clausius has even estimated 
the relative importance of these two quan- 
tities, showing that the translational mo- 
ion of a molecule of gas accounts for 
only three-fifths of its kinetic energy. 
The total energy of the molecule (which 
ve call ‘*‘ heat”) ineludes also another 
factor, namely, potential energy, or en- 
ergy of position, due to the work that 
has been done on expanding, in over- 
coming external pressure, and internal 
attraction between the molecules them- 
selves. This potential energy (which will 
be recovered when the gas contracts) is 
the ‘latent heat” of Black, which so 
long puzzled the philosophers. It is latent 
in the same sense that the energy of a 
ball thrown into the air is latent at the 
moment when the ball poises at its great- 
est height before beginning to fall. 

It thus appears that a variety of mo- 
tions, real and potential, enter into the 
production of the condition we term heat. 
[t is, however, chiefly the translational mo 
tion which is measurable as temperature; 
and this, too, which most obviously deter- 
mines the physical state of the substance 


that the molecules collectively compose 

whether, that is to say, it shall appear 
to our blunt perceptions as a gas, a liquid, 
or a solid. In the gaseous state, as we 
have seen, the translational motion of the 
molecules is relative ly enormous, the mol 
ecules being widely separated. It does 
not follow, as was formerly supposed, 
that this is evidence of a repulsive pow 
er acting between the molecules. The 
physicists of to-day, headed by Lord Kel 
vin, decline to recognize any such pow- 
er. They hold that the molecules of a 
gas fly in straight lines in virtue of their 
inertia, quite independently of one an 
other, except at times of collision, from 
which they rebound in virtue of their 
elasticity; or an approach to collision, in 
which latter case, coming within the range 
of mutual attraction, two molecules may 
circle about one another, as a comet circles 
about the sun, then rush apart again, as 
the comet rushes from the sun. 

It is obvious that the length of the mean 
free path of the molecules of a gas may 
be increased indefinitely by decreasing the 
number of the molecules themselves in a 
circumscribed space. It has been shown 
by Professors Tait and Dewar that a vac 
uum may be produced artificially of such 
a degree of rarefaction that the mean free 
path of the remaining molecules is mea 
surable in inches. The calculation is 
based on experiments made with the radi- 
ometer of Professor Crookes, an instru- 
ment which in itself is held to demon- 
strate the truth of the kinetie theory of 
gases. Such an attenuated gas as this is 
considered by Professor Crookes as con- 
stituting a fourth state of matter, which 
he terms ultra-gaseous. 

If, on the other hand, a gas is subject 
ed to pressure, its molecules are crowded 
closer together, and the length of their 
mean free path is thus lessened. Ultimate- 
ly, the pressure being sufficient, the mole- 
cules are practically in continuous con- 
tact. Meantime the enormously increased 
number of collisions has set the molecules 
more and more actively vibrating, and the 
temperature of the gas has increased, as, 
indeed, necessarily results in accordance 
with the law of the conservation of energy. 
No amount of pressure, therefore, can suf 
fice by itself to reduce the gas to a liquid 
state. It is believed that even at the cen- 
tre of the sun, where the pressure is al- 
most inconceivably great, all matter is to 
be regarded as really gaseous, though the 
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molecules must be so packed together that 
the consistency is probably more like that 
of a solid. 

If, however, coincidently with the ap- 
plication of pressure, opportunity be given 
for the excess of heat to be dissipated to a 
colder surrounding medium, the mole- 
cules, giving off their excess of energy, 
become relatively quiescent, and at a cer- 
tain stage the gas becomes a liquid. The 
exact point at which this transformation 
occurs, however, differs enormously for 
different substances. In the case of wa- 
ter, for example, it is a temperature more 
than four hundred degrees above zero, 
Centigrade; while for atmospheric air it 
is 194° Centigrade below zero, or more 
than a hundred and fifty degrees below 
the point at which mercury freezes. 

Be it high or low, the temperature 
above which any substance is always a 
gas, regardless of pressure, is called the 
critical temperature, or absolute boiling- 
point, of that substance. It does not fol- 
low, however, that below this point the 
substance is necessarily a liquid. This is 
a matter that will be determined by ex- 
ternal conditions of pressure. Even far 
below the critical temperature the mole- 
cules have an enormous degree of activ- 
ity, and tend to fly asunder, maintaining 
what appears to be a gaseous, but what 
technically is called a vaporous, condi- 
tion—the distinction being that pressure 
alone suffices to reduce the vapor to the 
liquid state. Thus water may change 
from the gaseous to the liquid state at 
400° above zero, but under conditions of 
ordinary atmospheric pressure it does not 
do so until the temperature is lowered 
three hundred degrees further. Below 
400°, however, it is technically a vapor, 
not a gas; but the sole difference, it will 
be understood, is in the degree of mole- 
cular activity. 

It thus appears that the prevalence of 
water in a vaporous and liquid rather 
than in a ‘‘ permanently ” gaseous condi- 
tion here on the globe is a mere incident 
of tellurie evolution. Equally incidental 
is the fact that the air we breathe is ‘‘ per- 
manently ” gaseous and not liquid or sol- 
id, as it might be were the earth’s surface 
temperature to be lowered to a degree 
which, in the larger view, may be regard- 
ed as trifling. Between the atmospheric 
temperature in tropical and in arctic re- 
gions there is often a variation of more 
than one hundred degrees; were the tem- 


perature reduced another hundred, the 
point would be reached at which oxygen 
gas becomes a vapor, and under increased 
pressure would be a liquid. Thirty-sevey 
degrees more would bring us to the erit 
sal temperature of nitrogen. 

Nor is this a mere theoretical assump 
tion; it is a determination of experimen 
tal science, quite independent of theory. 
The physicist in the laboratory has pro 
duced artificial conditions of temperature 
enabling him to change the state of the 
most persistent gases. Some fifty years 
since, when the kinetic theory was in its 
infancy, Faraday liquefied carbonic acid 
gas, among others, and the experiments 
thus inaugurated have been extended by 
numerous more recent investigators, not 
ably by Cailletet in Switzerland, by Pic 
tet in France, and by Dr. Thomas Andrews 
and Professor James Dewar in England 
In the course of these experiments not 
only has air been liquefied, but hydrogen 
also, the most subtle of gases; and it has 
been made more and more apparent that 
gas and liquid are, as Andrews long ago 
asserted, ‘‘only distant stages of a lone 
series of continuous physical changes 
Of course if the temperature be lowered 
still further, the liquid becomes a solid 
and this change also has been effected in 
the case of some of the most ‘‘ permanent” 
gases, including air. 

The degree of cold—that is, of absence 
of heat—thas produced is enormous, rela 
tively to anything of which we have ex 
perience in nature here at the earth now, 
yet the molecules of solidified air, for ex 
ample, are not absolutely quiescent. In 
other words, they still have a temperature, 
though so very low. But it is clearly con 
ceivable that a stage might be reached at 
which the molecules became absolute] 
quiescent, as regards either translational 
or vibratory motion. Such a_ heatless 
condition has been approached, but as yet 
not quite attained, in laboratory experi 
ments. It is called the absolute zero of 
temperature, and is estimated to be equiv 
alent to 273° Centigrade below the freez 
ing-point of water, or ordinary zero. 

A temperature (or absence of tempera 
ture) closely approximating this is be 
lieved to obtain in the ethereal ocean 
of interplanetary and interstellar space, 
which transmits, but is thought not to 
absorb, radiant energy. We here on the 
earth’s surface are protected from ex- 
posure to this cold, which would deprive 









SHARON'S 


every organic thing of life almost instan- 
taneously, solely by the thin blanket of 
atmosphere with which the globe is coat- 
ed. It would seem as if this atmosphere, 
exposed to such a temperature at its sur- 
face, must there be incessantly liquefied, 
and thus fall back like rain to be dissolved 
into gas again while it still is many miles 
above theearth’s surface. This may be the 
reason Why its scurrying molecules have 
not long ago wandered off into space, and 
left the world without protection. 

But whether or not such liquefaction of 
the air now occurs in our outer atmos- 
phere, there can be no question as to 
what must occur in its entire depth were 
we permanently shut off from the heat- 
ing influence of the sun, as the astrono- 
mers threaten that we may be in a future 
age. Each molecule, not alone of the at- 
mosphere, but of the entire earth’s sub- 
stance, is kept aquiver by the energy 
which it receives, or has received, directly 
or indirectly, from the sun. Left to it- 
self, each molecule would wear out its en- 
ergy and fritter it off into the space about 


SHARON’S 
BY OWEN 


7 NDER Providence, a man may achieve 
the making of many things —ships, 
books, fortunes, himself even, quite often 
enough to encourage others; but let him 
beware of creating atown. Towns most- 
ly happen. No real-estate operator de- 
cided that Rome should be. Sharon was 
an intended town; a one man’s piece of 
deliberate manufacture; his whim, his 
pet, his device for immortally continuing 
above ground. He planned its avenues, 
gave it his middle name, fed it with his 
railroad. But he had reckoned without the 
inhabitants (to say nothing of nature), and 
one day they displeased him. Whenever 
you wish you can see Sharon and what it 
has come to, as I saw it when, as a visitor 
without local prejudices, they asked me 
to serve with the telegraph-operator and 
the ticket-agent and the hotel-manager on 
the literary committee of judges at the 
school festival. There would be a stage, 
and flags, and elocution, and parents as- 
sembled, and afterwards ice-cream with 
strawberries from El Paso. 

‘Have you ever awarded prizes for 
school speaking?” inquired the telegraph- 
operator, Stuart. 
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it, ultimately running completely down, 
as surely as any human-made machine 
whose power is not from time to time re- 
stored. If then it shall come to pass in 
some future age that the sun’s rays fail 
us, the temperature of the globe must 
gradually sink toward the absolute zero. 
That is to say, the molecules of gas which 
now fly about at such inconceivable speed 
must drop helpless to the earth; liquids 
must in turn become solids; and solids 
themselves, their molecular quivers utter 
ly stilled, may perhaps take on properties 
the nature of which we cannot surmise. 
Yet even then, according to the current 
hypothesis, the heatless molecule will still 
be a thing instinet with life. Its vortex 
whirl will still go on, uninfluenced by 
the dying out of those subordinate quiv- 
ers that produced the transitory effect 
which we call temperature. For those 
transitory thrills, though determining the 
physical state of matter as measured by 
our crude organs of sense, were no more 
than non-essential incidents; but the vor 
tex whirl is the essence of matter itself. 


CHOICE. 
WISTER. 

“Yes,” I told him. ‘‘ At Concord in 
New Hampshire.” 

‘*Ever have a chat afterwards with a 
mother whose girl did not get the prize?” 

“It was boys,” I replied. ‘‘ And par- 
ents had no say in it.” 

“It’s boys and girls in Sharon,” said 
he. ‘‘ Parents have no say in it here, 
either. But that don’t seem to oceur to 
them at the moment. We'll all stick to- 
gether, of course.” 

‘*T think I had best resign,” said I. 
‘You would find me no hand at pacify- 
ing a mother.” 

‘There are fathers also,” said Stuart. 
‘* But individual parents are small trouble 
compared with a big split in publie opin- 
ion. We've missed that so far, though.” 

‘Then why have judges? Why not 
a popular vote?” I inquired. 

‘*Don’t go back on us,” said Stuart. 
‘“We are so few here. And you know 
education can’t be democratic, or where 
will good taste find itself? Eastman 
knows that much, at least.” And Stuart 
explained that Eastman was the head of 
the school and chairman of our commit- 
tee. ‘* He is from Massachusetts, and his 
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taste is good, but he is total abstinence. 
Won't allow any literature with the least 
smell of a drink in it, not even in the 
singing -class. Would not have ‘ Here’s 
a health to King Charles’ inside the door. 
Narrowing, that, as many of the finest 
classics speak of wine freely. Eastman is 
useful, but a crank. Now take ‘ Lochin- 
var.’ We are to have it on strawberry 
night; but say! Eastman kicked about it. 
Told the.kid to speak something else. Kid 
came to me, and [—” 

A smile lurked for one instant in the 
corner of Stuart’s eye, and disappeared 
again. Then he drew his arm through 
mine as we walked. 

‘You have never seen anything in 
vour days like Sharon,” said he. ‘* You 
could not sit down by yourself and make 
such a thing up. Shakespeare might 
have, but he would have strained himself 
doing it. Well, Eastman says ‘ Lochinvar’ 
will go in my expurgated version. Too 
bad Sir Walter cannot know. Ever read 
his Familiar Letters? Great grief! but 
he was a good man. Eastman stuck about 
that mention of wine. Remember? 


So now am I come with this lost love of mine 


To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
‘Well,’ thought I, ‘ Eastman would agree 
to water. Water and daughter would go, 
but is frequently used and spoils the 
metre.’ Sol fiddled with my pencil down 
in the telegraph - office, and I fixed the 
thing up. How’s this? 

So now am I come with this beautiful maid 

To lead but one measure, drink one lemonade. 
Eastman accepts that. Says it’s purer. 
Oh, it’s not all sadness here!” 

‘* How did you come to be in Sharon?” 
I asked my exotic acquaintance. 

‘‘Ah, how didI? How didall our crowd 
at the railroad? Somebody has got to sell 
tickets, somebody has got to run that ho- 
tel, and telegraphs have got to exist here. 
That’s how we foreigners came. Many 
travellers change cars here, and one train 
usually misses the other, because the two 
companies do not love each other. You 
hear lots of language, especially in Decem 
ber. Eastern consumptives bound for 
southern California get left here, and 
drummers are also thick. Remarks range 
from ‘ How provoking! to things I would 
not even say myself. So that big hotel 
and depot has to be kept running, and we 
fellows get a laugh now and then. Our 
lot is better than these people's.” He 
made a general gesture at Sharon. 


‘IT should have thought it was wors; 
said I. 

‘* No, for we'll be transferred some da 
These poor folks are shipwrecked. Tho 
it is their own foolishness, all this.” 

Again my eye followed as he indica} 
the town with a sweep of his hand: a 
from the town I looked to the four qua 
ters of heaven. I may have seen acros 
into Old Mexico. No sign labels thy 
boundary; the vacuum of continent goes 
on, you might think, to Patagonia. Syn 
toms of neighboring Mexico basked on 1 


sand heaps along Sharon’s spacious a 
nues — little torpid, indecent gnomes 
sashes and open rags, with crowning ste: 
ple straw hats, and murder dozing in th. 
small black eyes. They might | 
crawled from holes in the sand or hatche 
out of brown cracked pods on some weeds 
that trailed through the broken bottles, 
the old shoes, and the wire fences. Out 
side these ramparts began the vacuw 
white, gray, indigo, fluorescent, where a 
the year the sun shines. Not the sen 
blance of any tree dances in the heat 
only rocks and lumps of higher san 


waver and dissolve and reappear in tli 
shaking crystal of mirage. Not the sc 
of any river-bed furrows the void. A riv 
there is, flowing somewhere out of tli 
shiny violet mountains to the north, but 
it dies subterraneously on its way to Sh: 
ron, misses the town, and emerges thirt 
miles south across the sunlight in a sha 
low, futile lake, a ciénaga, called Las Palo- 
mas. Then it evaporates into the ceaseless 
blue sky. 

The water you get in Sharon is dragged 
by a herd of windmills from the bowels 
of the sand. Over the town they tum 
and turn—Sharon’s upper story—a film 
colony of wheels. In some of the homes 
beneath them you may go up stairs—i! 
the American homes, not the adobe Mex 
ican caves of song, woman, and knives 
and brick and stone edifices occur. Monu 
ments of perished trade, they rise among 
their flatter neighbors cubical and stark ; 
under-shirts, fire-arms, and groceries fo 
sale in the ground-floor, blind dust-win 
dows above. Most of the mansions, how 
ever, squat ephemerally upon the soil, no 
cellar to them, and no staircase, the tota! 
fragile box ready to bounce and caracole 
should the wind drive hard enough. In 
side them, eating, mending, the newspaper, 
and more babies eke out the twelvemonth ; 
outside, the citizens loiter to their errands 





SHARON'S 


along the brief wide avenues of Sharon 
that empty into space. Men, women, and 

ildren move about in the town sparse 
and ecasual,and over their heads in a white 
tribe the windmills on their rudders veer 
to the breeze and indolently revolve above 
the gaping obsoleteness. Through the 
dumb town the locomotive bell tolls per- 

idingly when a train of freight or pas- 
sengers trundles in from the horizon or 
out along the dwindling fence of telegraph 
poles. No matter where you are, you can 
ear it come and go, leaving Sharon be- 

nd, an airy careass, bleached and ven- 
tilated, sitting on the sand, with the sun 
ind the het wind pouring through its 
pones. 

This was the magnate’s child, the thing 
that was to keep his memory green; and 

s I took it in on that first walk of dis- 
covery, Stuart told me its story: how 
the magnate had decreed the railroad 
shops should be here; how, at that, cor- 
ner lots grew in a night; how horsemen 
galloped the streets, shooting for joy, and 
the hasty tents rose while the houses were 
hammered together; how they had song, 
dance, cards, whiskey, license, murder, 
marriage, opera—the whole usual thing— 
regular as the clock in our West, in Aus- 
tralia, in Africa, in every virgin corner 
of the world where the Anglo-Saxon rush- 
es to spend his animal spirits—regular as 
the clock, and in Sharon's case about fif- 
teen minutes long. For they became 
greedy, the corner-lot people. They ran 
up prices for land which the railroad, the 
breath of their nostrils, wanted. They 
grew ugly, forgetting they were dealing 
with a magnate, and that a railroad from 
ocean to ocean can take its shops some- 
where else with appalling ease. Thus 
did the corner lots become sand again in 
anight. ‘‘ And in the words of the poet,” 
concluded Stuart, ‘‘Sharon has an im- 
mense future behind it.” 

Our talk was changed by the sight of a 
lady leaning and calling over a fence. 

‘Mrs. Jeffries,” said she. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. 
Jeffries!” 

** Well?” called a voice next door. 

**T want to send Leola and Arvasita 
into your yard.” 

‘* Well?” the voice repeated. 

‘Our tool-house blew over into your 
yard last night. It’s jammed behind your 
tank.” 

‘**Oh, indeed !” 

A window in the next house was open- 
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ed, a head put out, and this occasioned 
my presentation to both ladies. They 
were Mrs. Mattern and Mrs. Jeffries, and 
they fell instantly into a stiff caution 
of deportment; but they speedily found 
I was not worth being cautious over. 
Stuart whispered to me that they were 
widows of high standing, and mothers of 
competing favorites for the elocution 
prize; and I hastened to court their es 
teem. Mrs. Mattern was in body more 
ample, standing high and yellow and 
fluffy; but Mrs. Jeffries was smooth and 
small,and behind her spectacles she had 
an eye. 

‘You must not let us interrupt you, 
ladies,” said I, after some civilities. ‘* Did 
I understand that something was to be 
carried somewhere?” 

‘You did,” said Mrs. Jeffries (she had 
come out of her house); ‘‘and I am 
pleased to notice no damage has been 
done to our fence—this time.” 

‘*Tt would have been fixed right up at 
my expense, as always, Mrs. Jeffries,” 
retorted her neighbor, and started to keep 
abreast of Mrs. Jeffries as that lady walk- 
ed and inspected the fence. Thus the two 
marched parallel to the rear of their ter- 
ritory. 

‘* You'll not resign?” said Stuart to me. 
‘Tt is ‘yours till death,’ ain’t it?’ 

I told him that it was. 

‘*About once a month I can expect 
this,” said Mrs. Jeffries, returning. 

‘* Well, it’s not the only one in Sharon, 
Mrs. Jeffries,” said Mrs. Mattern. * I'll 
remind you of them three coops when you 
kept poultry, and they got away across 
the railroad,along with the barber's shop.” 

‘*But cannot we help you get it out?” 
said I, 

‘You are very accommodating, sir,” 
said Mrs. Mattern. 

‘*One of the prize-awarding commit 
tee,” said Stuart. ‘‘An elegant judge of 
oratory. Has decided many contests at 
Concord, the home of Emerson.” 

‘* Concord, New Hampshire,” I correct 
ed; but neither lady heard me, or waited. 

‘*How splendid for Leola!” cried Mrs. 
Mattern. ‘‘Leola! Oh, Leola! Come 
right out here!” 

Mrs. Jeffries had been more prompt. She 
was already in her house, and now came 
from it, bringing a pleasant-looking boy 
of sixteen it might be. He grinned at me 
as he stood awkwardly, brought in shirt 
sleeves from some household work. 
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“This is Guy,” said his mother. ‘‘Guy 
took the prize last year. Guy hopes—” 

‘Shut up, mother,” said Guy, with en- 
tire sweetness. ‘‘I don’t hope twice—” 

‘*Twice or a dozen times should raise 
no hard feelings if my son is Sharon’s 
best speaker,” cried Mrs. Jeffries, and 
looked across the fence viciously. 

‘*Shut up, mother; I ain't,” said Guy. 

‘* He is a master of humor recitations,” 
his mother now said to me. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you know, or perhaps you do not know, 
how high up that is reckoned.” 

‘“Why, mother, Leola can speak all 
around me. She can,” Guy added to me, 
nodding his head confidentially. 

I did not believe him, I think because 
I preferred his name to that of Leola; and 
I found myself hoping he would get the 
prize. 

‘*Leola will study in Paris, France..” 
announced Mrs. Mattern, arriving with 
her child. ‘‘She has no advantages here. 
This is the gentleman, Leola.” 

But before I had more than noted a 
dark-eyed maiden who would not look at 
me, but stood in skirts too young for her 
figure, black stockings, and a dangle of 
hair that should have been up, her large 
parent had thrust into my hand a scrap- 
book. 

‘‘Here is what the Santa Fe Observer 
says; and when I would have read, she 
read aloud forme. ‘‘ The next is the Los 
Angeles Christian Home. And here's 
what they’ve wrote about her in El Paso, 
‘Her histrionie genius for one so young’ 
—it commences below that picture. That’s 
Leola.”’ I now recognized the black stock- 
ings and the hair. ‘‘ Here’s what a liter- 
ary lady in Lordsburg thinks,” pursued 
Mrs. Mattern. 

‘* Never mind that,” murmured Leola. 

‘I shall.” And the mother read the 
letter to me. ‘‘ Leola has spoke in five 
cultured cities,” she went on. ‘* Arvasita 
can depict how she was oncored at Al- 
buquerque last Easter-Monday.” 

‘* Yes, sir, three recalls,” said Arvasita, 
arriving at our group by the fence. An 
elder sister, she was, evidently. ‘‘ Are 
you acquainted with Camill ?” she asked 
me, with a trifle of sternness; and upon 
my hesitating, ‘‘the celebrated French 
drayma of Camill,” she repeated, with a 
trifle more of sternness. ‘‘Camill is the 
lady in it who dies of consumption. Le- 
ola recites the letter-and-coughing scene, 
Act Third. Mr. Patterson of Coloraydo 


Springs pronounces it superior to Mod 
jeska.” 

‘*That is Leola again,” said Mrs. Ma; 
tern, showing me another newspaper « 
—hair, stockings, and a candle this tim: 

** Sleep-walking scene, Macbeth,” sai 
Arvasita. ‘‘Leola’s great night at { 
church fair and bazar, El Paso, in Shak: 
speare’s acknowledged masterpiece. 1 « 
ola’s repetwar likewise includes ‘ Cat} 
erine the Queen before her Judges, 
‘Quality of Mercy is not Strained,’ ‘ Deat 
of Little Nell,’ ‘Death of Paul Dombey,’ 
‘Death of the Old Year,’ ‘Burial of Sip 
John Moore,’ and other standard gems 
suitable for ladies.” 

‘*Leola,” said her mother, ‘ recit: 
‘When the British Warrior Queen’ 
the gentleman.” 

‘‘No, momma, please not,” said Leola, 
and her voice made me look at her; som: 
thing of appeal sounded in it. 

‘Leola is that young you must excuse 
her,” said her mother—and I thought the 
girl winced. 

‘*Come away, Guy,” suddenly snapped 
little Mrs. Jeffries. ‘‘ We are wasting 
the gentleman’s time. You are no infant 
prodigy, and we have no pictures of you 
calves to show him in the papers.” 

‘* Why mother!” cried the boy, and lie 
gave a brotherly look to Leola. 

But the girl, scarlet and upset, now ran 
inside the heuse. 

‘* As for wasting time, madam,” said | 
with indignation, ‘‘ you are wasting yours 
in attempting to prejudice the judges.” 

‘“There!” said Guy. 

‘* And, Mrs. Mattern,” I continued, ** if 
I may say so without offence, the age (real 
or imaginary) of the speakers may make a 
difference in Albuquerque, but with our 
committee not the slightest.” 

‘*Thank you, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Mat 
tern, bridling. 

‘*Eastern ideas are ever welcome in 
Sharon,” said Mrs. Jeffries. ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing.” And she removed Guy and herself 
into her house, while Mrs. Mattern and 
Arvasita, stiffly ignoring me, passed into 
their own door. 

‘Come have a drink,” said Stuart to 
me. ‘‘T am glad you said it. Old Mo 
ther Mattern will let down those prodigy 
skirts. The poor girl has been ashamed 
of them these two years, but momma has 
bulldozed her into staying young for stage 
effect. The girl’s not conceited, for a won- 
der,and she speaks well. It is even bet- 
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* LEOLA IS THAT YOUNG 


ting which of the two widows you have 
made the maddest.” 

Close by the saloon we were impeded 
by arush of small boys. They ran_be- 
fore and behind us suddenly from barrels 
and unforeseen places, and wedging and 
bumping between 
‘*Chicken-legs! 
legs!” 

For a sensitive moment I feared they 
were speaking of me; but the folding 
slat-doors of the saloon burst open out- 
ward, and a giant barkeeper came among 
the boys and caught and shook them to 
silence. 


us, they shouted : 
Ah, look at the chicken 


‘*You want to behave,” was his single 
remark; and they dispersed like a Sun- 
day-school. 

Vou. XCV.—No. 567.—51 








YOU MUST EXCUSE HER!” 


I did not see why they should thus de- 
scribe him. He stood and nodded to us, 
and jerked a big thumb toward the de 
parting flock. ‘Funny how a boy will 
never think,” said he, with amiability. 
‘** But they'll grow up to be about as good 
as the rest of us, I Don’t you 
let them monkey with you, Josey!” he 
called. 


guess. 


‘Naw, I won't,” said a voice. I turn- 
ed, and saw, by a barrel, a youth in knee- 
breeches glowering down the street at his 
routed enemies. He was possibly eight, 


and one hand was bound in a grimy rag. 
This was Chicken-légs. 

‘* Did they harm you, Josey?” asked the 
giant. 

‘** Naw, they didn’t.” 
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** Not troubled your hand any ?” 

** Naw, they didn’t.” 

** Well, don’t you let them touch you. 
We'll see you through.” And as we fol- 
lowed him in toward our drink through 
his folding slat-doors he continued dis- 
coursing to me, the new-comer. ‘*I am 
against interfering with kids. I like to 
leave ‘em fight and fool just as much as 
they see fit. Now them boys ain’t mali- 
cious, but they’re young, you see, they're 
young, and misfortune don’t appeal to 
them. Josey lost his father last spring, 
and his mother died last month. Last 
week he played with a freight-car and 
left two of his fingers with it. Now you 
might think that was enough hardship.” 

‘*Indeed yes,” I answered. 

‘*But the little stake he inherited was 
gambled away by his stinking old aunt.” 

** Well!” I cried. 

“So we're seeing him through.” 

** You bet,” said a citizen in boots and 
pistol, who was playing billiards, 

‘This town is not going to permit any 
man to fool with Josey,” stated his oppo- 
nent. 

‘*Or woman either,” added a lounger 
by the bar, shaggy bearded and also with 
a pistol. 

‘*Mr. Abe Hanson,” said the barkeep- 
er, presenting me to him. ‘‘Josey’s fa- 
ther’s partner. He's took the boy from 
the auntand is going to see him through.” 

**How’r’ ye?” said Mr. Hanson, hoarse- 
ly, and without enthusiasm. 

‘*A member of the prize-awarding com- 
mittee,” explained Stuart, and waved a 
hand at me. 

They all brightened up and came round 
me. 

‘* Heard my boy speak?” inquired one. 
‘*Reub Gadsden’s his name.” 

I told him [ had heard no speaker thus 
far; and I mentioned Leola and Guy. 

‘*Hope the boy’ll give ‘The Jumping 
Frog’ again,” said one. ‘‘I near bust.” 

‘* What's the heifer speakin’ this trip?” 
another inquired. 

‘Huh! Her!” said a third. 

**You’ll talk different,maybe, this time,” 
retorted the other. 

‘Not agin ‘The Jumping Frog,’ he 
won't,” the first insisted. ‘I near bust,” 
he repeated. 

“Td like for you to know my boy 
Reub,” said Mr. Gadsden to me, insinu- 
atingly. 

‘* Quit fixin’ the judge, Al,” said Leola’s 


backer. ‘‘Reub forgets his words, an’ 
says ‘em over, an’ balks, an’ mires down 
an’ backs out, an’ starts fresh, an’ it’s eon 
fusin’ to foller him.” 

‘‘T’'m glad to see you take so much in 
terest, gentlemen,” said I. 

‘* Yes, we're apt to see it through,” said 
the barkeeper. And Stuart and I bade 
them a good-morning. 

As we neared the schoolmaster’s house. 
where Stuart was next taking me, we 
came again upon the boys with Josey 
and no barkeeper at hand to ‘‘see him 
through.” But Josey made it needless 
At the word ** Chicken-legs ” he flew in a 
limber manner upon the nearest, and 
knocking him competently flat, turned 
with spirit upon a second and kicked 
him. At this they set up a screeching 
and fell all together, and the schoolmas 
ter came out of his door. 

‘** Boys, boys!” said he. ‘‘And Sunday 
too!” 

As this did not immediately affect 
them, Mr. Eastman made a charge, and 
they fled from him then. A long stock 
ing of Josey’s was torn, and hung in two 
streamers round his ankles; and his dan 
gling shoelaces were trodden to fringe. 

“If you want your hand to get well 
for strawberry night—” began Mr. East 
man. 

‘*Ah, bother strawberry night!” said 
Josey, and hopped at one of his play- 
mates. But Mr. Eastman caught him 
skilfully by the collar. 

‘I am glad his misfortunes have not 
crushed him altogether,” said I. 

‘** Josey Yeatts is an anxious case, sir,” 
returned the teacher. ‘‘Several influ- 
ences threaten his welfare. Yesterday I 
found tobacco on him. Chewing. sir.” 

‘* Just you hurt me,” said Josey, ‘and 
I'll tell Abe.” 

‘** Abe!” exclaimed Mr. Eastman, lifting 
his brow. ‘* He means a man old enough 
to be his father, sir. I endeavor to instil 
him with some few notions of.espect, but 
the town spoils him. Indulges him com- 
pletely, I may say. And when Sharon's 
sympathies are stirred, sir, it will espouse 
a cause very warmly— Give me that!” 
broke off the schoolmaster, and there fol- 
lowed a brief wrestle. ‘**‘ Chewing again 
to-day, sir,” he added to me. 

‘* Abe lemme have it,” shrieked Josey. 
‘‘Lemme go, or he'll come over and fix 
you.” 

But the calm, chilly Eastman had 





‘“ WE'LL SEE YOU THROUGH.” 


ground the tobacco under his heel. ‘* You 
ean understand my hands are tied,” he 
said to me. 

‘** Readily,” I answered. 

‘*The men give Josey his way in every- 
thing. He has a—! may say an unwor- 
thy aunt.” 

“Yes,” said I. ‘‘SoI have gathered.” 

At this point Josey ducked and slid 
free, and the united flock vanished with 
jeers at us. Josey forgot they had in- 
sulted him, they forgot he had beaten 
them; against acommon enemy was their 
friendship cemented. 

‘* You spoke of Sharon’s warm way of 
espousing causes,” said I to Eastman. 

‘*T did, sir. No one could live here 
long without noticing it.” 

‘*Sharon is a quiet town, but sudden,” 
remarked Stuart. ‘‘ Apt to be sudden. 
They’re beginning about strawberry 
night,” he said to Eastman. ‘* Wanted 
to know about things down in the sa- 
loon.” 

‘*How does their taste in 
chiefly lie?” I inquired. 


elocution 


Eastman smiled. He was young, to- 
tally bald, the moral dome of his skull 
rising white above visionary eyes and a 
serious auburn beard. He was clothed in 
a bleak smooth slate-gray suit, and at any 
climax of emphasis he lifted slightly upon 
his toes and relaxed again, shutting his 
lips tight on the finished sentence. ‘* Your 
question,” said he, ‘‘ has often perplexed 
me. Sometimes they seem to prefer verse ; 
We 
shall have a liberal crop of both this year. 
I am proud to tell you I have augmented 
our number of strawberry speakers by 
nearly fifty per cent.” 

‘*How many will there be?” said I. 

‘Eleven. You might wish some could 
be excused. But [let them speak to stim 
ulate their interest in culture. Will you 
not take dinner with me, gentlemen? I 
was just sitting down when little Josey 
Yeatts brought me out.” 

We were glad to do this, and he opened 
another can of corned beef for us. ‘‘I 
cannot offer you wine, sir,” said he to me, 
‘*though I am aware it is a general habit 


sometimes prose stirs them greatly. 
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in luxurious homes.” 
his lips. 

‘*General habit wherever they don’t 
prefer whiskey,” said Stuart. 

‘*T fear so,”’ the schoolmaster replied, 
smiling. ‘*‘That poison shall never enter 
my house, gentlemen, any more than to- 
bacco. And asI cannot reform the adults 
of Sharon, Iam doing what I can for their 
children. Little Hugh Straight is going to 
say his ‘ Lochinvar’ very pleasingly, Mr. 
Stuart. I went over it with him last night. 
I like them to be word perfect,” he con- 
tinued to me, ‘‘as failures on exhibition 
night elicit unfavorable comment.” 

‘* And are we to expect failures also?” I 
inquired. 

**Reuben Gadsden is likely to mortify 
us. He is an earnest boy, but nervous; 
3ut I have limit- 
ed their length. Reuben Gadsden’s father 
declined to have his boy cut short, and he 
will give us a speech of Burke’s; but I 
hope for the best. It narrows down, it nar- 
rows down. Guy Jeffries and Leola Mat- 
tern are the two.” 

‘*The parents seem to take keen inter- 
est,” said I. 

Mr. Eastman smiled at Stuart. ‘‘ We 
have no reason to suppose they have 
changed since last year,” said he. ‘‘ Why, 
sir,” he suddenly exclaimed, ** if I did not 
feel I was doing something for the young 
generation here, I should leave Sharon to- 
morrow! One is not appreciated, not ap- 
preciated.” 

He spoke fervently of various local 
enterprises, his failures, his hopes, his 
achievements, and I left his house hon- 
oring him, but amazed—his heart was so 
wide and his head so narrow; a man who 
would purify with simultaneous austerity 
the morals of Lochinvar and Sharon. 

‘* About once a month,” said Stuart, ‘‘I 
run against a new side he is blind on. 
Take his puzzlement as to whether they 
prefer verse or prose. Queer and dumb 
of him that, you see. Sharon does not 
know the difference between verse and 
prose.” 

‘That's going too far,” said I. 

‘““They don't,” he repeated, ‘‘ when it 
comes to strawberry night. If the piece 
is about something they understand, 
rhymes do not help or hinder. And of 
course sex is apt to settle the question.” 

‘*Then Ishould have thought Leoia 
I began. 

‘*Not the sex of the speaker. 


And he tightened 


and one or two others. 


” 





It’s the 


listeners. Now you take women. Wome 
generally prefer something that wil] giy 
them a good cry. We men want to laug! 
mostly.” 

‘* Yes,” said I; ‘‘I would rather laue 
myself, I think.” 

‘You'd know you'd rather if you had 
to live in Sharon. The laugh is one o! 
the big differences between women and 
men, and I would give you my views 
about it, only my Sunday off time is uy 
and I've got to go to telegraphing.” 

‘**Our ways are together,” said I. ‘I’m 
going back to the railroad hotel.” 

**There’s Guy,” continued Stuart. ‘He 

took the prize on ‘The Jumping Frog.’ 
Spoke better than Leola, anyhow. She 
spoke ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus.’ But 
Guy had the back benches—that’s where 
the men sit—pretty well useless. Guess if 
there had been a fire, some of the fellows 
would have been scorched before they'd 
have got strength sufficient to run out. 
3ut the ladies did not laugh much. Said 
they saw nothing much in jumping a 
frog. And if Leola had made ’em cry 
good and hard that night, the committee's 
decision would have kicked up more of « 
fuss than it did. As it was, Mrs. Mattern 
got me alone; but I worked us around to 
where Mrs. Jeffries was having her ice- 
cream, and I left them to argue it out.” 

‘Let us adhere to that policy,” I said 
to Stuart; and he replied nothing, but 
into the corner of his eye wandered that 
lurking smile which revealed life brought 
him compensations. 

He went to telegraphing, and I to 
revery concerning strawberry night. I 
found myself wishing now that there 
could have been two prizes; I desired 
both Leola and Guy to be happy; and 
presently I found the matter would be 
very close, so far at least as my judgment 
went. For boy and girl both brought me 
their selections, begging I would coach 
them, and this I had plenty of leisure to 
do. I preferred Guy’s choice—the story 
of that blue-jay who dropped nuts through 
the hole in a roof, expecting to fill it, and 
his friends came to look on and discov- 
ered the hole went into theentire house. It 
is better even than ‘‘The Jumping Frog”’— 
better than anything, I think—and young 
Guy told it well. But Leola brought a 
potent rivai on the tearful side of things. 
‘*The Death of Paul Dombey ” is plated 
pathos, not wholly sterling; but Sharon 
could not know this; and while Leola 
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most prettily recited it to me I would lose 
ny recent opinion in favor of Guy, and 


icknowledge the value of her perform 
ince. Guy might have the men strong 
for him, but this time the women were 
coing to ery. I got also a certain other 
sort of entertain 
ment out of the 
competing mo 
Mrs. Jef 
and Mrs. 
Mattern had a 
way of being in 
the hotel office 
at hours when I 
passed through to 
meals. They nev- 
er came together, 
and always were 
taken by surprise 
at meeting me. 
‘Leola is ever 
grateful to 
you,” Mrs. Mat- 
tern would say. 
**Oh,” I would 
answer, ‘*do not 
speak of it. Have 
you heard 
Guy's ‘ Blue-Jay’ 
st ry sg 
‘“Well, if 
anything like that 


frog 


thers. 


fries 


so 


ever 


it’s 


business, I 
don’t want to.” 
And the lady 
would leave me. 

‘*Guy tells me 
you are helping 
him so kindly,” 
said Mrs. Jeffries. 

Oh I'm 
severe,’ I answered, brightly. ‘‘I 
nothing pass. I only wish I 
careful with Leola. But as soon as she 
begins ‘Paul had never risen from his 
little bed,’ I just lose myself listening to 
her.” 

On the whole, there were compensa- 
tions for me in mothers, and I 
thought it as well to secure them in ad- 
vance. 

When the train arrived from El] Paso, 
and I saw our strawberries and our ice- 
cream taken out, I felt the hour to be at 
hand, and that whatever our decision, no 
bias could be laid to me. According to 
his prudent habit, Eastman had the speak- 
ers follow each other alphabetically. This 
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was as 


these 
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happened to place Leola after Guy, and 
perhaps might give her the last word, as 
it were, with the people; 
tee was there, and superior to such acci 
dents. The flags and the bunting hung 
gay around the draped stage. While the 

audience rustled 
resoundingly 
trod to its chairs, 


but our commit 


and seated neigh- 
bors conferred sol- 
emnly together 
over the pro 
gramme, Stuart, 
behind the bunt 
ing, played ‘Sil 
ver Threads 
among the Gold” 
upon a melode- 
on, 

‘Pretty good, 
this,” he said to 
me, pumping his 
feet. 

‘* What ?” I 
said, 

“Tune. Sha- 
ron is for free sil- 
ver.” 

‘**Do you think 
they will catch 
your allusion?” I 
asked him. 

‘No. But I 
have way of 
enjoying a thing 
by myself.” And 
he pumped away, 
playing with 
tasteful varia- 
tions until the 
hall was full and 
the singing-class assembled in gloves and 
ribbons. 

They opened the ceremonies for us by 
rendering ‘‘Sweet and Low” very hap- 
pily; and I trusted it was an omen. 

Sharon was hearty, and we had ‘* Sweet 
and Low” twice. Then the speaking be- 
gan, and the speakers were welcomed, 
coming and going, with mild and friend 
ly demonstrations. Nothing one would 
especially mark went wrong until Reu- 
He strode to the middle 
of the boards, and they creaked beneath 
his tread. He stood a moment in large 
glittering boots and with hair flat and 
prominently watered. As he straightened 
from his bow his suspender-buttons came 
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PAUL DOMBEY. 


ben Gadsden. 
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into view, and remained so for some sin- 
gular internal reason, while he sent his 
right hand down into the nearest pocket 
and began his oratory: 

‘Tt is sixteen or seventeen years since 
I saw the Queen of France,” he said, im- 
pressively, and stopped. 

We waited, and presently he resumed: 

“Tt is sixteen or seventeen years since 
I saw the Queen of France.” He took 
the right hand out and put the left hand 
in. 

‘It is sixteen or seventeen years,” said 
he, and stared frowning at his boots. 

I found the silence was getting on my 
nerves. I felt as if it were myself who 
was drifting to idiocy, and tremulous 
empty sensations began to occur in my 
stomach. Had I been able to recall the 
next sentence, [I should have prompted 
him. 

‘** It is sixteen or seventeen years since 
I saw the Queen of France,” said the ora- 
tor, rapidly. 

And down deep back among the men 
came a voice, ‘* Well, I guess it must be, 
Reub.”’ 

This snapped the tension. I saw Reu- 
ben's boots march away; Mr. Eastman 
came from behind the bunting and spoke 
(I suppose) words of protest. I could not 
hear them, but in a minute, or perhaps 
two, we grew calm, and the speaking con- 
tinued. 

There was no question what they 
thought of Guy and Leola. He con- 
quered the back of the room. They 
salled his name, they blessed him with 
endearing audible oaths, and even the 
ladies smiled at his pleasant, honest face 
—the ladies, except Mrs. Mattern. She 
sat near Mrs. Jeffries, and throughout 
Guy’s ‘** Blue-Jay” fanned herself, exhib- 
iting a well-sustained inattention. She 
might have foreseen that Mrs. Jeffries 
would have her turn. When the ** Death 
of Paul Dombey” came, and handker- 
chiefs began to twinkle out among the 
audience, and various noises of grief were 
rising around us, and the men themselves 
murmured in sympathy, Mrs. Jeffries not 
only preserved a suppressed-hilarity coun- 
tenance, but managed to cough twice with 
a cough that visibly bit into Mrs. Mat- 
tern’s soul. 

But Leola’s appealing cadences moved 
me also. When Paul was dead, she made 
her pretty little bow, and we sat spell- 
bound, then gave her applause surpassing 
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Guy's. Unexpectedly I found embarras 
ment of choice dazing me, and I sat wit} 

out attending to the later speakers. W,; 

not successful humor more difficult tha 

pathos? Were not tears more cheap): 
raised than laughter? Yet, on the othy 

hand, Guy had one prize, and where me, 

it was so even—lI sat, I say, forgetful o 
the rest of the speakers, when sudden) 
I was aware of louder shouts of welcome 
and I awaked to Josey Yeatts bowing at 
us. 

“Spit it out, Josey!” a large encour 
aging voice was crying in the back of the 
hall. ‘‘ We'll see you through.” 

‘*Don’t be scared, Josey!” yelled an- 
other. 

Then Josey opened his mouth and 
rhythmically rattled the following: 

“T love little pussy her coat is so warm 

And if I don’t hurt her she'll do me no harm 

I'll sit by the fi-yer and give her some food 

And pussy will love me because I am good.” 

That was all. It had come without 
falter or pause, even for breath. Josey 
stood, and the room rose to him. 

‘* Again! again!” they roared. ‘* He 
ain't a bit scared!” ‘*Go it, Josey!” 
**You don’t forgit yer piece!” And a 
great deal more, while they pounded witi 
their boots. 

“T love little pussy,” 
began Josey. 

‘* Poor darling!” said a lady next me 
‘*No mother.” 

“Tl sit by the fi-yer,” 


Josey was continuing. But nobody 
heard him finish. The room was a babel. 

‘*Look at his little hand!” ‘Only 
three fingers inside them rags!” ‘* No- 
body to mend his clothes any more.” 
They all talked to each other, and clapped 
and cheered, while Josey stood, one leg 
slightly advanced and proudly stiff, some- 
what after the manner of those military 
engravings where some general is seen 
erect upon an eminence at the moment 
of victory. 

Mr. Eastman again appeared from the 
bunting, and was telling us, I have no 
doubt, something of importance; but the 
giant barkeeper now shouted above the 
din, ‘‘ Who says Josey Yeatts ain't the 
speaker for this night?” 

At that striking of the common chord 
I saw them heave, promiscuous and unan- 
imous, up the steps to the stage. Josey 
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was set upon Abe Hanson's shoulder, 
while ladies wept around him. What the 
literary committee might have done I do 
not know, for we had not the time even 
to resign. Guy and Leola now appeared, 
bearing the prize between them—a pic- 
ture of Washington handing the Bible 
out of clouds to Abraham Lincoln—and 
very immediately I found myself part of 
a procession. Men and women we were, 
marching about Sharon. The barkeeper 
led; four of Sharon’s fathers followed 
him, escorting Josey borne aloft on Abe 
Hanson’s shoulder, and rigid and mili- 
tary in his bearing. Leola and Guy fol- 
lowed with the picture; Stuart walked 
with me, whistling melodies of the war— 
Dixie and others. Eastman was not with 
us. When the ladies found themselves 
conducted to the saloon, they discreetly 
withdrew back to the entertainment we 
had broken out from. Josey saw them 
go, and shrilly spoke his first word: 

‘** Ain’t I going to have any ice-cream?” 


CHOICE. 


This presently caused us to return to 
the ladies, and we finished the evening 
with entire unity of sentiment. Only 
Eastman took the incident to heart; in- 
quired how he was to accomplish much 
with hands tied, and murmured his con- 
stant burden once more: ‘‘One is not 
appreciated, not appreciated.” 

I do not stop over in Sharon any more. 
My ranch friend, whose presence there 
brought me to see him, is gone away. 
But I never pass Sharon on my long 
travels without affectionately surveying 
the sandy, quivering, bleached town, un- 
shaded by its twinkling forest of wind- 
mills. Surely the heart always remem- 
bers a spot where it has been merry! 
And one thing I should like to know— 
shall know, perhaps: what sort of citi- 
zen in our republic Josey will grow to 
be. For whom will he vote?) May he 
not himself come to sit in Washington 
and make laws for us? Universal suffrage 
holds so many possibilities. 
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Destroying Eqgs by Petroleum Fire 


A STATE IN ARMS AGAINST A CATERPILLAR. 


BY FLETCHER OSGOOD. 


[eo State in arms is Massachusetts ; 
the caterpillar, a hairy creeper, spin- 
ner, and cruncher, soot-gray in ground- 
color, dotted with crimson and_ blue. 
When full-grown he is-thick and long 
as a pill-phial. He is hardy and appall- 
ingly prolific, and is named the gypsy- 
caterpillar, child of the gypsy-moth. 

This menacing forager of the Eastern 
Hemisphere was brought over twenty-six 
years ago by a French savant, in consid- 
erable numbers, to Medford, a suburb of 
Boston, Massachusetts. The object is 
said to have been to cross the creature 
with the delicate silk-worm, and so origi- 
nate a robust, silk-producing hybrid for 
America; but the statement has been 
gravely questioned. The scheme, what- 
ever it was, came to nothing, and the gyp- 
sy-caterpillars, liberated from their netted 
enclosure by a gale, spread slowly over 
Medford, and then into adjoining and 
more distant towns. In nine or ten 
years from their liberation they had de- 
veloped into a noteworthy local nuisance, 
and by 1889 they swarmed upon Medford 
in irresistible hordes. Extensive tracts 


were swept clean. Groves and gardens, 
fields, orchards, and tree-shadowed streets, 
all felt the ‘‘ fierce tooth ” of the ravager. 
The sides of houses, walks, and stoops 
were black; and the evil swarms, having 
devastated a district, marched upon the 
next, and the next. Their presence sur- 
charged the invaded neighborhoods with 
a most repulsive stench. 

When the impulse of transformation 
drove these creatures in July to shelter, 
they huddled under whatever offered them 
protection about and even in the houses 
they had beleaguered. Here, casting their 
hairy coats, they soon changed into pupe; 
these about August evolved into moths, 
which dying, as their nature is, soon after 
birth, left behind them myriads of hardy, 
fertile eggs to hatch by regular course in 
the following spring. 

The egg clutches thus deposited em- 
bossed their shelters with spongy ochre 
nodules, close huddled as the globules in 
fish spawn. The householders scraped 
them off by the peck. Additionally, 
eight brimming cart-loads were removed 
by a small official force. Each gypsy egg 
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ister contains on an average about 600 
cos. During six weeks of 1891, 760,000 
f these clusters, within a restricted local 

district, were by official means destroyed. 
Not greatly less than half a billion cater- 
pillars were thus crushed in the shell. 

But this wholesale destruction did not 
ven liberate the territory immediately 

threatened, much less the outlying sub- 
irban regions into which the pest had 
spread. 

The eareful reckoning of science has 
demonstrated that the unrestricted cater- 
pillar inerease of a single pair of gypsy- 
moths would suffice in eight years to 
devour the entire vegetation of the United 
States. In the ordinary course of nature 
(let Heaven be thanked for it!) such in- 
crease never is left wholly unrestricted. 

Still, looked at even in the most hope- 
ful way, this outlandish invasion was a 
fearful portent to the entire nation. Let 
the ‘‘ gypsy” once get 
fairly free of the bounds 
within which, as we 
shall see, the State of 
Massachusetts has up 
to this time confined 
him; let him then mul- 


tiply according to his 


nature, and not only 
would all our fruit and 
field crops go down in 
quantity him 
(tobacco very doubtful- 
ly excepted), bat the 
shade upon which de- 
pends our water-supply 
would be more serious- 
ly threatened by this 
creature than it now is 
by forest fires or the 
woodman’s axe. The 
water-supply of many 
districts, too, might well 
suffer extreme pollu- 
tion by dying hosts of 
caterpillars. In brief, 
every interest that our 
country owns, whether 
artistic, recreative, or 
economic, is to-day most 
seriously threatened. 
Abandoning reliance 
upon mere individual 
effort, Massachusetts, 
having opened in 1890 
an official contest with 
the moth, began in 1892 


before 


KILLING 


in dead earnest to resist the plague, “in 
the name of the commonwealth.” By 
this time the caterpillar had spread over 
220 square miles of territory (including 
much wild land), with the ocean at the 
east, Boston at the south, Waltham and 
historic Lexington westerly, and Beverly 
at the north. 

The State first patiently and hopefully 
tried that obvious device for combating 
the caterpillar, the arsenic spray. By 
this agent the tent-caterpillar and canker- 
worm, if douched in time, are kept down 
readily enough. ‘‘ Fighting the canker- 
worm with the poison spray is just fun, 
and no loss to speak of,” as a market- 
gardener once remarked to the writer. 
But when the spray was tried upon the 
‘“ovpsy,” it did not, in the long-run, 
harm him greatly. 

Every effort was made to discover why, 
even to the analysis of the creature's as- 
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EGG CLUSTERS MASSED ON AN ELM. 


At last it was de- 
monstrated that, though the gypsy-cater- 
pillar might not actually fatten, like a 
Styrian peasant, upon arsenic, he at any 
rate resisted its ordinary effects. 

A full-grown caterpillar of this species, 
science now tells us,will gulp down with- 
out harm fully twelve times as much ar- 
senie as a robust man of the same weight 
could possibly withstand! And so the 
ordinary arsenic spray, while effective to 
some extent upon very young gypsy-cat- 


similative apparatus, 


erpillars, was abandoned as a mainstay. 
Caterpillars, pupz, moths, and eggs 
could at least be killed by hand,and while 
the killing went on, the State Board of 
Agriculture, under whose direction the 
caterpillar warfare was soon placed, tried 
method after method for hastening exter- 
mination by some short-cut. It was 
hoped to prevent the fertilization of the 
eggs through trapping and killing male 
moths in quantity. The female gypsy- 
moth, be it known, though she has well- 
extended wings, has practically lost 
(doubtless because of overweighting with 
eggs) all power of flight. But for this 
fact the extermination or permanent re- 
striction of her kind would doubtless be 
deemed hopeless. Though the female 
moves only by a crawl, the male is a 
swift erratic flier. By the diffusion, it is 
thought, of a subtle perfume, the female 


gypsy-moth makes her presence know 
to the male from a distance, under favo, 
able conditions, of half a mile. Trap 
baited with living female moths were set 
by the agents of the board. These caugh 
some ten thousand males, and slightly r 
duced the fertility of the eggs of the neig] 
borhood where the traps were set, but a 
a mainstay in extermination, moth-trap 
ping also failed. Then came the ques 
tion whether extremes of climatic heat 
and cold,or deluges of weather dampness, 
or brief seasons of food scarcity, miglit 
not kill the gypsy creature. 

But the results of careful experiment 
ing along the suggested lines were not 
encouraging. <A gypsy-caterpillar, it was 
found, when young, will bear cold ex 
tremely well; thus under nature he is as 
sured protection in the chilly season of 
his hatching. When older, though pre 
ferring shade, he endures heat stoically ; 
so in the summer season of his maturity 
the fierce New England sun does not 
‘smite him by day.” As to damp, it is 
conclusively proved that a well- grown 
gypsy-caterpillar can stay alive immersed 
in cool, fresh water for about three days; 
and greedy as the creature is, he will yet, 
when young, live if he must at least four 
days without a particle of food. When 
somewhat older, nine days of starvation 
does not kill him; and it is on record that 
in Europe a gypsy-caterpillar has been 
known to starve nearly a month without 
perceptible injury. 

And the vitality of the eggs is quite 
appalling. Though the gypsy-moth lays 
her eggs under shelter when she can, I 
have myself many times seen them in 
Massachusetts forests stuck upon the 
smooth trunks of leafless white birches, 
there to bear delugings of cold rain 
and the sharp scourging of the winter 
winds, and even close enclosure in glare 
ice, only to evolve next spring into 
swarming hosts of lusty caterpillars. 
These eggs, mixed and covered as they 
are with clotted down, like bunched 
asbestos fibre, are also sturdy against 
heat. No light woods fire skimming off 
perished leaves and twigs, and gingerly 
licking the outer bark of shrubbery and 
trees, can kill these eggs in quantity. 
Even a stronger fire leaves many unhurt. 

To kill, not seoteh, the eggs of gypsy 
moths, the Board of Agriculture applied 
by a hose the intense flame of vaporized 
petroleum waste. Under the fearful fire 
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mecentrated upon them, the eggs gave 
iy, signalling their death by torpedo- 
ce explosions. Even thus, places of 
vg-deposit were found which the hose 
lames could not effectively reach. In 
ie rough stone walls which characterize 
ie vidgy districts about Boston, though 
he more exposed eggs were incinerated 
n the petroleum jet, those which were 

deposited under the lower stones of the 

valls remained alive, even when the 

sheltering stones themselves were cracked 

into fragments in the awful heat. 
Meanwhile it was naturally hoped that 

the abounding insectivorous birds of east- 

ern Massachusetts, as well as his many 

insect parasites, might visibly hasten the 

extermination of the invader, 

Careful observation of these 

enemies in nature and con- 

finement, however, gave only 

a modified encouragement to 

the hope. Our chickadee, 

crow, blue-jay, the two cuck- 

oos, several flyeatchers, vireos, 

woodpeckers, finches, thrushes, 

and wood-warblers, also our 

best-known oriole, wren, and 

nuthatch, with our creeper, 

bluebird, scarlet tanager, and 

grakle, are known to feed upon 

the ‘‘ gypsy,” either in the cat- 

erpillar, moth, or pupa form, 

but they do not feed upon the 

creature with a highly encour- 

aging persistency and greed. 

The gypsy-eaterpillar, bristling 

with hair, attracts our birds 

but little if the smooth canker- 

worm abounds. 
It is clear that any agent 

which extirpates in quantity 

the clutches, containing some 

six hundred gypsy eggs apiece, 

must destroy —things being 

equal—about six hundredfold 

more of the pest insect than 

can be put out of the way by a 

mere destroyer of the caterpil- 

lar, moth, or pupa. If, then, 

our birds were hearty feeders 

upon “ gypsy ” eggs, we should 

feel a high degree of confi- 

dence in these feathered 

friends as co-operators in the 

work of extermination. Most 

unfortunately, they are not. 

Indeed, the closest observa- 

tions of them up to date 


yield only the conclusion that under 
the most exceptional conditions a few 


Massachusetts birds may, if pressed by 


famine, devour with marked distaste a 
very few of these repulsive embryos. 
Possibly the birds may learn in time to 
like them, but that they do not now is 
clear, and we have no assurance that 
they ever will. Not a few Massachu 
setts bugs, beetles, flies, wasps, and other 
insects prey more or less upon the gyp 
sy, either by open assault or through the 
sneaking methods of the parasite. I have, 
for instance, occasionally seen in Bay 
State woodlands certain hemipterous crea 
tures like the currant-bug pumping out 
with deadly proboscis the life juices of 
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PUTTING ON THE 


the invading caterpillar. Toads, skunks, 
and wood-frogs also feed to some extent 
upon the gypsy in its caterpillar, moth, 
or pupa shape. 

Upon the whole, however, neither birds 
nor beasts nor reptiles nor insects, nor 
whatever harm may spring from _ pesti- 
lence or weather, have so far, in this land, 
come near to keeping down the gypsy 
pest below the peril mark. Recognizing 
the aid of all these agencies, feeble and 
partial though it is, the State of Massa- 
chusetts must proceed upon the know- 
ledge, won by the hardest of experience, 
that the one enemy of the gypsy-cater- 
pillar chiefly to be relied on in her strange 
warfare is—Man. And the field-workers 
of the gypsy-moth force put this enmity 








BURLAP BANDS. 


into effect with wonderfully systematized 
and determined energy. 

Let the reader go with me in the time of 
gypsy-caterpillars into one of the impres- 
sive stretches of wild forest that still close 
round the towns of Winchester, Woburn, 
Lexington, or Lynnfield. Lounging in a 
natural nursery of young pines, we glance 
together to a tract below us, grown up, 
as far as we can see, to tall white pines 
and large deciduous trees. Every tree 
trunk in the visible section of this tract, 
we notice, is banded some five feet from 
the ground with bagging. The gypsy- 
caterpillar is typically nocturnal, and pre- 
fers at sunrise to crawl] from his night 
forage in the arboreal foliage down the 
tree trunks to shaded spots a little above 
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the ground. This banding thus traps 
many gypsy - caterpillars, sometimes all, 
or nearly all, within a banded district. 
linder this bagging not a few gypsy-cat- 
erpillars are dozing now, and presently 
from the cool pine shadows well beyond 
is a force of men, forewarning us by 
the snapping of dry twigs, emerges grad- 
ially, dispersing then among the tree 
trunks and deftly scrutinizing, in mil- 
itary order, the caterpillar-traps. Wher- 
ever caterpillars are found they are in- 
stantly destroyed, and thus the force 
works on—ten strong in all—quickly and 
silently from tree to tree. 

As the men approach’ us we note that 
all wear numbered caps, and that all but 
one are uniformed in duck of the color of 
road dust. The exception is the Inspector, 
whose uniform is of letter-carriers’ blue. 
If the Special Inspector, the officer next 
higher in grade, should chance to ap- 
pear now—as he may at any moment on 
his district rounds—we shall know him 
by his snow-white cap and his coat and 
trousers of police blue. Next above this 
officer is the Assistant Superintendent, 
next above him the Superintendent, and 
then the Field- Director, who owes alle- 
giance directly to the Board of Agricult- 
ure through its special Gypsy - Moth 
Committee. By thus subdividing and 
specializing this work the Board finds 
that its effectiveness is increased all along 
the line, and the uniform brings the force 
under the scrutiny of any citizen. 

The gang we now hold under scrutiny 
keeps on its course till nearly out of 
sight, then reaching the limit that way 
of its district, turns back, spreading out as 
before, and works along in the new direc- 
tion to the limit, then turns and again 
works back, in the manner of a farmer 
ploughing a field. So wherever at this 
season we go within the infested region, 
whether in town or country, we shall find 
this curious labor going vigorously on. 

About the middle of July such cater- 
pillars as have escaped destruction by the 
force will have turned to shuttle-shaped 
pupee, sparsely beset with auburn bristles, 
and glossy in the hues of varnished rose- 
wood. These, wherever found, the force 
destroys. By August the moths are out— 
zigzag-darting males in soot and ochre, 
and milk-white, gray-striated females. 

Before September comes the season of 
egg-hunting, to last till the hatching-time 
in April or May. In cities, towns, and 
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villages the force now works by an exact- 
ly ordered system from house to house 
and street to street by sections, scrutiniz- 
ing literally every square rod of terri- 
tory liable to infestation. 

And the “territory ” thus laboriously 
and keenly searched must be understood 
as including mighty shade trees to the 
outmost reaches of their loftiest limbs, all 
smaller trees and shrubs, quite often grow- 
ing crops, as well as fences, gateways, 
walls, out-buildings, rubbish heaps (most 
dangerous infestment centres these!). 

Over and among all these the searchers 
pore and pry; the expert climbers among 
them astonishing us by their ready at- 
tainment of insecure and dizzy heights, 
and the workers along the levels earning 
our praise for their obvious care and 
pains. Such work as this—continued also 
by equally exact methods into the wild 
lands—has already brought about, the 
Field - Director tells us, extermination of 
the gypsy pest from many extensive dis- 
tricts. Such absolute extermination, beset 
as it is confessedly with many intricate 
hinderances, may, however, seem to many 
readers of this article impossible of real 
accomplishment anywhere. But let us 
see: “Sir,” says Patrick Hogan, an expert 
egg-searcher to his Superintendent, while 
we happen to be by, ‘‘ them b’ys as worked 
over this before me yesterday done very 
well for green hands; but they’ve some- 
thing yet to learn, sir.” Patrick stoops to 
the earth, and looking up vertically to the 
under side of the horizontally spreading 
limbs of a great fir-balsam, indicates with 
his eye and finger the location of several 
egg clusters overlooked in the preceding 
search. Stooping with him we may, by- 
and-by, make out. a few of them too. 
‘Well, clean them out, Hogan,” says 
the Superintendent. Hogan cleans them 
out by saturation with a creosotic com- 
pound smelling like liquid asphaltum, 
and deadly to every egg. This mode 
of egg -destruction — adopted now as a 
mainstay by the board wherever burning 
is not practicable—is especially effective 
in that no live eggs are scattered by it, 
as they must be under crushing and scrap- 
ing. Hogan does his work to the ut- 
most of his skill, and after him comes a 
still more competent searcher, and after 
him quite possibly still another, picked 
from the ablest egg-finders on the force. 
Against all theories to the contrary, it has 
been proved over and over again that ab- 
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solute local extermination is effected by 
this finely devised and ably handled meth- 
od of double, triple, and, if need be, quad- 
ruple ‘‘checking” of the search - work. 
Many methods are employed that I have 
no space to name, but the curious process 
known as “‘tinning,” by which a host of 
trees are capped with tin-plate shields 
well smeared and calked with coal-tar, in- 
vites explanation. 

The purpose of this process is to close 
all cavities and shield all wounds of spe- 
cial trees which invite the moth as nest- 
ing-ground or the caterpillar as he nears 
pupation. This capping over of the jag- 
ged, shape'ess rents and pits really beau- 
tifies the treated growths with work de- 
serving in its ingenuity and neatness to 
be called artistic. Then, too, as we have 
implied, the burning of infested trees and 
brush is common, and at all seasons the 
‘‘ovpsy-moth gangs” may be traced out 
in the woods and in the vacant lots of 
residential districts by the smoke of their 
plague-destroying bonfires. 

And thus, so long as means hold out 
and heavy snows that mask the eggs hold 
off, the work of searching and of killing 
goes rapidly and scrupulously on. Since 
the work began, some forty-two millions 
of trees have been inspected, while the 
number of buildings, walls, and fences 
thus looked over exceeds four hundred 
thousand. Besides myriads of the gypsy 
kind destroyed by burning and in other 
ways, and hosts escaping record in the 
first years of the outbreak, the force em- 
ployed against the caterpillar has killed 
directly by hand, to date, about two billions 
and three millions of these dreadful crea- 
tures. The unrecorded destruction will 
doubtless bring the list of killed to at 
least some four billions. 

The results so far have more than jus- 
tified the necessary outlay. Backed usu- 
ally by insufficient appropriations, and 
with a working force at no time adequate, 
the Board of Agriculture has held down 
the pest so that since his first frightful 
outbreak he has never acquired headway 
enough to seriously afflict the region 
within which, by resolutely thorough 
working from circumference to centre, it 
has so far kept him securely penned. 

So ably has this work been handled 
that to-day, excepting three cases of colo- 
nization just over the bounds, not a solita- 
ry instance is known of the escape of the 
pest beyond the limits established by the 


work of 1892. Moreover, the 220 square 
miles of territory so limited — increased 
to 230 by the three migrations noted— 
have been already two-thirds cleared or 
all but cleared of the pest, leaving but 75 
square miles of central territory, mainly 
forest, which to-day is heavily infested. 
Even here the plague colonies are sepa- 
rated by wide intervals of territory whol 
ly free from infestation. This penning 
up of the gypsy creature is indeed a 
wonderful achievement, without parallel, 
it is believed, in the history of economic 
entomology. 

It is true that certain peculiarities in 
the nature and: ways of the pest insect 
favor his besiegers. As we have seen, 
the egg-bearing gypsy-moth cannot fly. 
The gypsy-caterpillar, too, is a sluggish, 
unwilling crawler, unapt to migrate far 
from the neighborhood of his birth-ground 
so long as he finds forage plenty there. 
But the younger gypsy-caterpillars, hay- 
ing defoliated an arboreal district, are 
wont to swing down from the stripped 
trees by long, self-spun filaments, which 
in frequent instances lodge them upon 
pedestrians or vehicles. In this way 
mainly the caterpillar plague was dissem- 
inated (in isolated colonies dotted along 
the wood roads and main highways) from 
the original centre of infestment in Med 
ford over the 230 square miles of territory 
where the Board of Agriculture has since 
combated it. In this way mainly, were 
work against it to cease, the plague would, 
in due season, be scattered over all Mas- 
sachusetts, and then over all the nation. 

The Board of Agriculture, however, 
effectively meets this special peril by 
scrupulously clearing the roadways from 
infestment, and by so keeping the cater- 
pillar down everywhere that he actually 
defoliates few trees, and hence spins down 
from few. 

The conveyance of gypsy eggs by rail- 
roads or express teams, upon freight ac- 
cessible to the moth, is another danger, 
combated successfully by penal statutes 
and effective search-work. 

The carrying of the pest some little 
way beyond bounds by hurricanes is per- 
haps a remote possibility, but hardly more 
than this, for Massachusetts lies outside 
the cyclone belt. 

‘** But,” some thoughtful reader may 
inquire, ‘‘ may not the numerous streams 


of the infested region bear many egg 
clusters or living caterpillars well beyond 
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the bounds?” The streams of the infest- 
ed region, it is answered, empty for the 
most part within bounds into the Atlan- 
tic. The gypsy-caterpillar avoids marine 
foliage, and cannot live long in sea- water. 
Moreover, the banks of all brooks and 
rivers likely to convey the gypsy even a 
little way are kept as clear as may be of 
infestment, and the few streams that pass 
the bounds before they reach the ocean 
are not transporters of the plague. 

As to gypsy transportation by birds, it 
is ascertained that a jay, cuckoo, or other 
eater of hairy caterpillars may now and 
then drop a living gypsy-caterpillar after 
flying off with it, but never at any great 
distance from the place of seizure. 

Moreover, no single caterpillar egg, 
pupa, or moth, however conveyed, can 
ever of itself increase the pest in the new 
location. Pairing of male and female is 
essential to ‘‘ gypsy” increase, and the for- 
mation of new colonies from individuals 
casually dropped by birds is not only 
strictly limited as to distance, but proba- 
bly of rare occurrence anyway. 

Letters by scores have reached the Board 
of Agriculture from various portions of 
the Union, including California, announ- 
cing the appearance, in those locations, of 
the gypsy-caterpillar. Every one of these 
assumed discoveries have been patiently 
investigated, invariably to their disproof. 

Pictorial literature warning against the 
pest is officially circulated throughout 
Massachusetts, and especially within the 
districts adjacent to the infested region, 
which are also, to the full extent of avail- 
able means, patrolled and searched by the 
board. 

The organized agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests of the State, too, are 
wide awake to the danger of invasion, 
and non-official searching for the gypsy 
out of bounds goes on continuously. 

The fact, nevertheless, stands as we 
have given it. Not one instance of the 
pest’s escape beyond the limits of the 230 
square-mile district is known to-day. 

But Massachusetts is not proposing 
simply to incarcerate the pest caterpillar, 
nor will she rest satisfied with merely re- 
ducing him. The State has set out to ex- 
tirpate the creature absolutely from his 
present confines, and so from the New 
World, to the last egg. 

The Massachusetts Board of Agricult- 
ure is constantly trying new methods for 
exterminating the pest caterpillar, such as 
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fresh devices for destroying his fertility, 
and—with recent marked success—for in- 
creasing the destructiveness of known cat- 
erpillar-poisons which may nevertheless 
be applied with safety to infested foliage. 
It has also under consideration a system- 
atized use of the introduced ring-necked 
pheasant, believed to feed her young upon 
the gypsy pupe, and is cautiously weigh- 
ing the pros and cons attending the in- 
troduction of certain European or Ori- 
ental insect enemies of the gypsy-moth. 
Meanwhile the fight goes stubbornly on. 
‘* Never,” we are authoritatively assured, 
‘‘has extermination looked so promising 
as it looks today. With the gypsy still 
‘shut in,’ and the known area of his in- 
festation markedly reduced, with the in- 
timate knowledge of the ground he still 
haunts, now in our possession even to 
minutia, there needs, we believe, only 
the long, strong pull all together to en- 
sure the utter extermination of the crea- 
ture from his confines in the Bay State, 
and so from the whole land.” 

We have noted that the gypsy-caterpil- 
lar feeds greedily on nearly every land 
plant that grows within the boundaries 
of our country; he does not seem as yet 
to take kindly to tobacco, but may at any 
time determine to follow the example of 
his own archenemy and so learn to like 
it. His destructiveness to the great sta- 
ple of the South, the cotton-plant, is fully 
assured. In his own land, kept down 
though he is there by native enemies, he 
has been known to defoliate in a very 
brief season a district as large as the en- 
tire region so far infested by the pest in 
Massachusetts. Quite recently, in Russia, 
he swarmed over and ravaged a territory 
as extensive as all our Atlantic coast 
States, from Maine to Florida inclusive. 
In other parts of Russia this pest caterpil- 
lar has accumulated in such hordes about 
villages as io fill their neighborhoods 
with pollution, only suppressed by a posse 
comitatus of citizens, organized to shovel 
the putrid mass into wains. 

The danger still exists that if adequate 
means are withheld for combating the 
ravager he may, under specially favoring 
natural conditions which now and then 
occur, increase enormously and suddenly, 
break bounds, and get beyond control. In 
the long and strong pull now needed 
there are many who feel, with the writer, 
that the nation as well as this single 
plucky State should lend a hand. 























A FASHIONABLE HERO. 
BY MARY BERRI CHAPMAN. 


fW\HE blinds of the Brockholst house 
| in Fifty-seventh Street were drawn. 
Now and then a grave servant, in answer 
to the bell, opened the door and took in 
a telegram, a box of flowers, or admitted 
a tall, grave lawyer, who was always al- 
lowed to “* go right up.” 

The immediate neighbors knew that 
the handsome gentleman across the way 
was very ill. Some grave middle-aged 
people had about forgotten the fact in 
the stress of personal interest; but there 
was a pretty girl of romantic fifteen, with 
blue eyes and fluffy hair, who sat a great 
deal at a library window, and who, being 
convalescent from a long illness, missed 
the handsome gentleman across the way 
who rode and drove so often, and whose 
swagger friends made an interesting dumb 
show in the affairs of the neighborhood. 

He was unaware of her existence, but 
she found the days quite dull since his 
illness. 

Every morning she sent her maid to 
ask the butler, as he brushed off the 
steps of his master’s residence, how the 
gentleman was, and this the maid accom- 
plished so adroitly that the servants of 
the neighborhood did not gossip about 
her and the Brockholst butler, who was 
a very elegant individual. The messages 
had been depressing of late, and to-day 
there drove up to the house a carriage 
from which a lady alighted who climbed 
the steps and pulled the bell quickly. 

There was a little conversation with 
the butler, and then the hackman got 
down and helped him carry in several 
large packages and some potted plants. 

The little person at the window across 
the street suffered a pang. It could not 
be that it was over, and that these were 
the last decorations! She fluttered anx- 
iously until the shade in the drawing- 
room window was lifted and the house 
resumed its reticent placidity, which 
seemed to reassure her. 

Meantime the butler went noiselessly 
up stairs, but soon returned to the lady in 
the Brockholst parlors, who promptly re- 
loaded herself with bundles, and the but- 
ler with plants, and they slowly mounted 
the stairs. 

When the invalid’s door admitted them 
to the Turkish room, she paused; then 
setting down her boxes, moved quickly 


forward and knelt on the floor beside a 
big chair. There was a litter of medi- 
cines and glasses on the Oriental tray 
with its neglected smoking-utensils, but 
otherwise the room was not a sick-room 
apparently. 

The invalid was terribly bloated, and 
his face waxen. He lifted his eyes wea- 
rily when she entered, but smiled as she 
kissed him. 

‘* Dearold Brock!” she said, softly ; ‘‘you 
are a bit out of luck, aren’t you? Well, 
you see, I heard about it, and I wanted to 
come before, but I had so much on hand 
I couldn’t, somehow; though I missed 
you—yes, I missed you, right along. 
There was something flat about all the 
jolly times. The times were all right, I 
suppose, but there was a vacancy just 
about your height and width in my 
heart.” 

The invalid lifted one handsome hand 
and let it drop on her shoulder, saying, 
softly, ‘‘Same good Joey,” and smiled 
again as she pressed it where it lay. 

‘‘T never was a sieve,” she said, simply, 
*‘and I liked you best, you know, though 
you wouldn't believe it. I was just like 
the rest to you, I suppose; every one 
loved you. But I’ve come with a pur- 
pose—come to fix you up a paradise; I 
brought it with me.” She spoke play- 
fully, stretching out her hand, and the 
nurse, a tall, heavy man with a Scotch 
face, anticipating her movement, brought 
the boxes and set them down by her. 

‘*T hope you left the snake out,” Brock 
said, faintly. 

*‘There never are any snakes in my 
paradises,” she laughed. ‘‘I planted them 
all, tail first, long ago, and sowed seeds 
in their mouths, till their own maker 
wouldn’t know them from a new variety 
in horticultural art. See—see, Brock!” 
She lifted out the blossoms and held 
them close, so that he might inhale their 
fragrance. ‘‘ And these, these pinks, too, 
they’re fine as any you ever sent me, old 
boy. Have one in your button- hole? 
Yes—there, that’s it,” and she kissed the 
flower and fastened it on his dressing- 
gown. “And now I will do a bit of gar- 
dening for you. It won't tire you, will 
it, my being here?” 

His face lighted, and he shook his head. 
So she set about arranging the flowers. 
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The butler brought vases, and she fill- 
ed those already in the room. She lifted 
many of the potted plants about, refusing 
the nurse’s assistance, and all the time 
she moved cautiously, but with an air of 
growing satisfaction, glancing back tow- 
ard the invalid for approbation like an 
eager child. 

She was a splendid creature, with 
cheeks like American Beauty roses; her 
hair was the rich brown that painters 
delight in; and her large eyes were china 
blue, with heavy lashes and tragic brows. 

The rich dress, as she moved, made a 
gentle ‘‘hush, hush,” her quick slender 
hands glittered with their costly freight 
of rings, and there was nothing about her 
but the lovable, the noble, the beautiful, 
in spite of the bold confidence inseparable 
from a woman of the world. 

Brock wondered that he had never 
done her justice; that he had thought her 
‘‘like all the rest” of the type; perhaps 
she had never looked so lovely as now. 
Somehow he caught himself frowning; 
he was wishing—more fool he—that she 
were some one else; the one who years 
ago —oh, well, never mind. Somehow 
life is nothing but misfits and inaptitudes, 
in which those we don’t love love us; the 


wrong people always do the right thing, 
the right people fail to; an eternal com- 
promise of ourselves, our ideals, and— 
‘* What an ungrateful ass I am—ugh!” 
His sudden groan startled her, and his 
distorted face seemed to strike her a pain- 


ful blow. The nurse dropped the flower- 
pot in his hands and ran to his side. 

‘* Where is it?” he asked. The patient 
feebly pointed to his leg, and the nurse 
fell to beating a sort of tattoo upon the 
member, as an expert masseur pummels 
his subject; and as his moaning gradually 
ceased, he rubbed the bloated limb, and 
folded the silk dressing-gown about him. 

‘Thank you,” murmured the sufferer. 

The lady had stood trembling, and her 
face had grown as pale as the invalid’s. 

“* He’s all right now,” said the nurse, 
reassuringly; but she did not move, ex- 
cept to touch his arm. 

‘** Does he suffer that way much?” 

‘“Oh yes,” assented the nurse, as he 
bent over the table, under pretext of oc- 
ecupation. ‘‘ He's a remarkable invalid. 
Why, even at night, when he’s under the 
influence of morphine, and almost uncon- 
scious, he thanks me when I do some little 
thing to relieve him.” 
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The interlocutor’s eyes filled with tears, 

and she moved back to the invalid’s chair 

almost reverently and bent over him. 

“Tm all right, Joey,” Brockholst 
panted. ‘* This won’t last long, girl; it ’ll 
be over soon—very soon.” 

The girl’s chest heaved, she struggled 
to repress her sobs, and then she sat down 
on the floor beside him with an utter 
abandon of self, and snatching off her 
hat, leaned her head against his knee, 
stroking it tenderly. 

Brockholst’s hand wandered to her 
hair, and so they sat for some moments, 
while the nurse looked out of the window 
into the street and listened to the muffled 
roar of the busy ‘‘ downtown.” 

Presently the girl sat erect and looked 
upat him. ‘I can’t stay much longer, 
old chap,” she said, earnestly; ‘* but I’ve 
no heart for going, and I'll be up to-mor- 
row morning to see you and freshen up 
your garden a bit.” 

‘* What’s going on to-night?” he asked, 
with a faint attempt at his usual interest 
in affairs. 

‘* Oh, the opera, with Calvé as Carmen, 
and de Reszke as the lover, and Dolly and 
Mrs. Banks, and Van Buren and Bobby 
afterward at Delmonico’s. I go with Van. 
We made out the menu together, and I 
had it all my way—'‘ nectar from Olym- 
pus, peacock tongues en vanité, with a 
dash of the latest gossip au eréme.’” 

He smiled with her; but her lips stiff- 
ened in the expression, and her wide eyes 
fixed upon his seemed more tragic every 
moment. She had recited these trivial- 
ities mechanically. ‘‘Wish you were 
going,” she added, lightly, while her 
heart looked mournfully from her eyes; 
and then she shook herself and got up 
quickly, adjusting the wisp of hair be- 
hind her head in a conventional way be- 
fore putting on her hat. 

‘*Good-by, old chap,” she murmured, 
bending over him. For a moment their 
lips touched, and her arm pressed him 
closely; then she bowed to the nurse, and 
left the room without looking back. 

The door closed and she hurried down 
stairs; but at the foot she swayed and 
lurched against the wall, just as the but- 
ler stepped out of the dining-room, and 
drew back quickly—for she was weeping, 
in a way that make men reverent or 
afraid. When she uncovered her face 
he asked, 

‘**Can I do anythin 


g, miss?” 
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‘* How long must this go on, Hobbs?” 

Hobbs lowered his eyes. ‘* The doctor 
says he can’t last more than forty-eight 
hours.” 

‘*Can’t they prevent—prevent his suf- 
fering, Hobbs?” 

‘* No, miss; they tell me his heart is 
very weak now, miss.” 

She sighed. ‘* There is nothing that I 
can do that you know of?” 

‘* No, miss, I don’t know ’s there is.’ 

She could not say good-night. She 
was shaking as if chilled as she slowly 
descended to the carriage and drove away. 

The little girl at the window opposite 
had lain down on her sofa, and did not 
see her go; nor was she aware that scarce- 
ly before the sound of wheels died away 
an athletic and very correctly dressed 
young man drove up to the house in a 
hansom, and after despatching the vehi- 
cle, mounted the steps. He was not ush- 
ered into the parlor, but went directly up 
stairs; he paused on the landing, how- 
ever, to question Hobbs as to his master’s 
condition. He was pale and serious, and 
entered the room just as the twilight of 
the winter afternoon set in and the lights 
were turned up. 

‘** Well, chum,” he said, heartily, ‘* how 
are you?) Up? Well, I expected you'd 
be on your back, such tales as they have 
told me about you. By Jove, you look 
like a wedding here!” He still held the 
sick man’s hand, while he drew a chair 
close beside him. 

‘Take off your things, Mack,”’ said 
Brockholst, faintly, his eye brightening 
as he watched his friend. 

‘All right; [ll peel, and stay as long 
as you want me.” 

‘* Put up for the night, then.” 

‘All right—all right. Invalids must 
be indulged,” he said, good -naturedly. 
‘*But see here, Brock. What in the in- 
fernal are you doing, anyway, getting 
done up like this while I am doing the 
Continent? You will have to go along 
next time. Ican’t leave you again if you 
do this kind of thing behind my back.” 

A faint smile was the only rejoinder. 

‘‘How long has he been up to this?” 
he asked the nurse. 

‘** Fight weeks, Mr. Gratton,” he replied, 
rearranging the invalid’s pillows, prepar- 
atory to presenting him with a glass of 
medicine. 

‘*Do you call that a ‘Manhattan’ or a 
‘Fancy ’?” laughed Mackenzie Gratton. 


, 


‘* Nectar,” Brock said, slowly. 

‘Well, you’re a bit stingy with it, 
seems to me. Are these the manners of 
Jove?” 

‘Help yourself—warranted to cure all 
things save love. Seen any good sport?” 

‘*Sport? Well, I should say so! I'll 
just make myself easy now. Nurse, you 
can do the same in there. I can eall if 
you are needed. I guess we can see the 
night through together, quite like old 
times. Where the deuce, Brock, did all 
these decorations come from?” 

** Joey was here.” 

‘** Well, she’s a trump! I always 
thought she was a charming girl, but this 
is downright handsome of her.” 

**She’s a noble woman,” Brock said, 
earnestly. ‘*‘Mack—one thing. Don't 
let her throw herself away on that little 
fop Van Buren; take her yourself first. 
Don’t say you won’t, Mack, but think it 
over—and what of the sport?” 

Mackenzie humored his entire change 
of topic. ‘‘Gad! wish you'd been along, 
boy. It was the jolliest day I ever had 
at the track, the day Belle Averley ran. 
It was a pretty race. Clear day, turf per- 
fect, everybody there, and everybody sure 
of his private tip being top. I went over 
with Durrey and Claverly Whitehall and 
the two Tillermans, in Durrey’s tally-ho, 
four-in-hand, and when we saw the track 
and the setting we knew it was a red-let- 
ter day.” Here he called the nurse, who 
came quickly to rub the invalid’s arm, 
while he groaned, and beads of perspira- 
tion stood out upon his forehead. 

‘Go on, Mack,” he said, feebly, at 
last. ‘This is merely incidental; don’t 
mind a little grunting on my part.” 

His friend’s face stiffened, but he quick- 
ly shook off his distress, 

‘‘The prettiest run you ever saw, 
Brock,” he exclaimed; ‘‘ the little devils 
yelling fire and brimstone to each other 
and hugging their nags as they came 
around. They passed like a prism on the 
second lap, the colors all run together, 
it was soclose. Betty Blue had it, then 
Pride snatched at an opportunity, and 
then they turned the third round and 
Betty Blue held her pace again. Close 
work. They just seesawed al! round. I 
tell you what, a clear breath of ozone 
mixed with the cheers of the grand stand, 
flavored with a rainbow of society quiv- 
ering in Worth and Doucet, at the touchi- 
off, and plenty of high betting—there’s 
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nothing like it, not even one of Tony B.’s 
star-spangled cocktails. Biggs, my book- 
maker, is a genius; and, Brock, if the day 
my course is run falls on the same as my 
favorite mare’s, I'll have to put off heaven 
twenty-four hours, sure. Well, round 
they went, and then Innings made the 
daintiest dash at it you ever saw. Betty 
Blue was on the inside, and you could hear 
Innings’s jockey yelling to her to ‘ give 
way, give way, blankety - blank - blank,’ 
and then she slipped between Betty and 
that rail like a fortune between your fin- 
gers, and shot on beyond the goal, shak- 
ing her tail like a comet in the face of the 
constellations. Six vocal organs wouldn’t 
have done justice to my feelings. I just 
wish you could have lifted the top of my 
head off and seen what my brain looked 
like. Oh, you ought to have been there! 
Let’s cut and go when you are on your 
pins again,” and he slapped his knee en- 
thusiastically. 

‘* All right,” Brock said, faintly. His 
eyes were fixed on his friend, and he had 
forgotten to make the effort to smile. If 
he had not been in truth a handsome man 
he could never have seemed handsome in 
his present dropsical condition. 

In the interim the old pain returned in 
a new place, and the nurse hastened to 
work over the waxen body; he was more 
exhausted than usual by his suffering, 
and leaned back with closed eyes. 

Meantime Mackenzie ceased pacing the 
floor and touched his shoulder. ‘‘ Brock,” 
he said, softly, ‘‘ you’re a hero.” 

The invalid smiled in mild derision. 
** Not quite,” he murmured; then, with a 
great effort, he said: ‘* Mack, got any- 
thing on your mind you want to ask me? 
I sha’n’t be able to stand this much long- 
er, thank God! Ive lived, Mack—lI’ve 
lived more’n my share of pleasure in my 
time, I guess; I never cared when or 
where I should quit; but it takes so long 
to die, Mack, so long to pull up the roots 
of earth—so long—you've no idea, man.” 

‘*Tf I were a woman I'd know if it took 
longer than to be born, perhaps,” said 
Mack, soberly. 

‘*God bless ’em!” murmured the suf- 
ferer. 

‘“Women and mothers,” 
stroking his friend’s hands. 

‘*Say, Mack, talk to me a little more, 
and talk to me about—well, about Mary.” 

A slight quiver passed over the other’s 
lips, and just a touch of color brightened 
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his fair skin. ‘‘She was a lovely girl, 
old man. I never knew another like 
her—thoroughbred inside and out; and 
clever too, wasn’t she, though? Don’t see 
how any fellow could help loving her, 
if he had enough money. Why, to tell 
you the truth, chum, I guess I loved her 
myself some—somewhat, you know; but 
I was glad she chose you. I knew I 
wouldn't come into my money till I was 
fat and fifty; and, damn it, Brock, there is 
one thing I'd like to know. What was 
it, anyway? What the deuce made her 
throw you over? It was the one thing I 
never forgave her. Why, man, you'd nev- 
er have gone along at the rate you have 
if she hadn’t broken with you. I don't 
think she appreciated you, or she’d never 
have thrown you up. I am not the only 
one that thinks so, either.” 

The invalid lifted his face and slowly 
shook his head. ‘‘ Is that the way people 
look at it?” he asked. 

Mack nodded. 

Brockholst smiled, or tried to, with his 
distorted lips. 

‘‘Tt’s a damned shame, then,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘She never threw me over; it 
was I—I warned her against myself. I 
told her I loved her all that I could, but 
it wasn’t enough. She's generous; I’m 
—well, I'm too lazy to be. I loved 
her, Mack, but I loved myself, my life, 
more. It was J broke it. I told her 
the only thing that could make her give 
me up—I told her there was another wo- 
man.” 

The cathedral ¢ 1ime struck slowly in 
the hall. The dying man of the world, 
the pet of society, the idol of his friends, 
slowly lifted his eyes and looked into 
those beside him. 

‘** Don’t you ever tell her, Mack. She’s 
happier as it is. Ive got a photograph 
of her somewhere, with her first baby, 
cheek to cheek.’’ Another silence. 
‘*Mack,”’ very faintly this time-—‘* good- 
night, Mack; God bless you, Mack!” 

His friend kissed him, and the little 
girl across the street sat in her window 
in the morning with her head resting on 
her hand. There were tears in her blue 
eyes, and she was dreaming about heaven 
and angels, and her fancy’s hero across 
the street, whom she saw’ laid out in 
grand estate in her imagination; for she 
was young enough to believe in these 
things and many more, which, though she 
did not know it, her hero did not. 
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I. 

YATURE is still undisturbed; or, in the 
expressive phrase of the day, it has 
not caught on. I discovered this by ob- 
serving the coming of the late spring in 
New England—or what is called spring, 
and is generally understood to be late. I 
had been having a feeling that it must 
be otherwise. The world in general has 
become electrified, and in extreme cases 
‘*electrocuted.” We live by electricity, 
and we die by electricity, accidentally or 
legally. Electricity has come in to harry 
and worry and excite our already fever- 
ish lives. It warms us, lights us, trans- 
ports us, gives wings to our thoughts, 
cooks our food, and then is called in to 
set going currents in us to digest the 

food. 

I should like to interpose a paragraph 
here, in order to make a suggestion. It 
is about beef and other meats, especially 
beef. This meat used to be prepared in 
the neighborhood where it was to be 
eaten. The unfevered domestic animal 
was slaughtered, and the meat was hung 
until it was fit for cooking. The almost 
universal practice now is to slaughter ev- 
erything at some distant station, cut the 
meat up, ‘‘ cold-store” it, and ship it in re- 
frigerator cars, and keep it in this ‘‘ cold- 
store,” unripening condition until it is 
sold to the cook. It is a nice, scientific 
process, and perhaps economical—if the 
pleasure and happiness of man are not 
considered in economy. The result is that 
the beef when it comes to the table has 
lost nearly all its flavor, and is about as 
appetizing as a piece of soft basswood. It 
may retain the necessary nourishing qual- 
ities, but it has-become wholly uninterest- 
ing. It is a commercial but it is not a 
gastronomic success. The same has been 
true for some time of birds and game gen- 
erally. The ‘‘ cold-store” invention ena- 
bles the hotels to give their guests every- 
thing—on the bill of fare. But one bird 
differeth not from another bird in igno- 
miny, in lack of quality and flavor. We 
begin to suspect that life has lost its taste 
for us, life has lost its gloss for us, that 
our senses are dulled by age. It is all 
owing more or less to the cold storage 
which has taken the flavor out of our ta- 











ble enjoyment. The only substance that 
transports well by this process is ice- 
cream, which is apparently uninjured by 
crossing the Atlantic several times. It is 
by nature a refrigerator stuff. Beef is 
not. Beef is from a warm-blooded ani- 
mal. Now it is useless to complain of 
this process in an age when money-mak- 
ing is more important than simple enjoy- 
ment, but I wish to make a suggestion. 
It is believed that electricity can do every- 
thing. Why could not this meat and 
game be subjected to electricity when it 
comes out of its dead-in-life bondage, in 
which it has lost all life and flavor? I 
have great confidence in electricity. I 
have seen men sitting in electric chairs 
and having life currents sent through 
their enfeebled frames. It seems to be 
able to do something with color; why 
should it not be able to carry flavors? I 
do not know that electricity could wake 
up this stagnated commercial beef, but 
the experiment is worth trying. It is 
just possible that the scientists will be 
able to send a beef current to us by wire, 
and have it turned on to our tables, and 
get rid of the tasteless substance alto- 
gether. 

To return. I had the feeling that some- 
how nature itself was infected by our 
excitement and haste. I myself have be- 
come so alert, so sensitive, so apprehen- 
sive of coming doom, excited by the whir 
of the trolley, yanked by the jerk of the 
cable, accustomed to the rattle of type- 
writers, to dodge all the horseless and 
steamless vehicles that are rolling through 
the streets and wandering at will over the 
country roads, in terror every moment 
when I am out-of-doors lest a male or fe- 
male bicycle shall run me down, that it 
seemed to me that all nature must have 
caught this excited mood. Must not even 
spring come with the clamor of gongs 
and the tinkle of unexpected bells on both 
sides and behind you, and open with a 
snap andarush? Nothing of the kind. 
Tam able to report that nature is still un- 
affected, unhurried, by all the rumpus that 
men are kicking up, and by all their boast- 
ful conquest of her. She is still calm, 
deliberate, moving slowly, but with such 
beautiful order and with so much pa- 
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tience and leisure to finish and make per- 
fect as she goes along in the seasons. 
How beautifully the spring came this 
year in the North! And when I say 
North, it may as well be confessed that I 
mean Hartford. It was very provoking 
also, as it always is, in its deliberation. 
If I should criticise the Northern weather 
at all, it would be to say that it lacks en- 
thusiasm,abandon—well;warmth also—the 
spontaneous and warm-hearted coming 
forward to meet you before you expect it 
that is exhibited in the South. There is 
a reluctance in its advance that is more 
than coyness; it is the habit of reserve 
that characterizes intercourse in this cor- 
ner of the Union, the restraint in love- 
making that some writers, I will not say 
with what justice, have attributed to the 
New England maiden. The spring is 
coming, in the calendar, but however 
blue the sky may be, there is a little too 
much of the chill of the north and east 
wind in it. Even the bird songs are a 
kind of surprise; the overture seems a 
venture. They know there may be a 


hitch in the rise of the curtain. 

But with all these reservations, I have 
seen nowhere else anything so lovely, so 
saturated with poetic feeling, so going to 


the heart of life, as the late transforma- 
tion we are speaking of. The fields are 
brown, the grass is lifeless, the tree twigs 
are bare. There could not be anything 
in appearance more hopeless. But one 
morning, perhaps it is Sunday, when the 
spring-bonnets have come out — Sappho 
said the nightingale is harbinger of the 
spring, here it is the bonnet—you perceive 
a faint pink flush in the maples; looking 
down a line of trees, there certainly is 
visible in the right light a trace of color. 
It is not much, but the buds are swelling 
and getting individually impatient. <A 
day or two later the leaves are not out, 
but there is a sort of veil or mist of color 
as you look through a mass of bare 
branches and twigs. It is a delicate sug- 
gestion of color. But soon the ground 
begins to be starred with blossoms, and 
there certainly is green in the lawns and 
meadows. If you stoop to one of the 
blossoms, you find that it is exquisitely 
drawn and tinted, perfectly finished. It 
must have taken a long time to do it. 
And then the trees are visibly trembling 
into life. I watched the leaves of the 
horse-chestnut unfold—a bud, a crinkled 
bit of green stuff, then a slight opening, 
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then a pushing out into leaf shape, a tiny 
thing, but getting larger before my eyes. 
Was it growing, or only unfolding its 
pack? It looked as if it had all been pre- 
pared for the spring opening. And so 
many of these leaves, all pushing out, 
and all perfect, and expanding, until in a 
day or two we had a tree, not merely a 
stem and branches, but a mass of green 
verdure, darkening in color, growing in 
heaviness, a royal and even majestic thing 
of life in the sunshine. The care that was 
taken in this one tree, the elaboration of 
line and shades, was surprising. I do 
not suppose there are more than two or 
three novelists in New York who could 
work anything out so delicate and real- 
istic and true to nature as this tree. I 
could not explain it by patience, for there 
was a sort of genius in the treatment of 
every leaf and the treatment of the mass. 

This insidious, slow-moving process 
went on day by day, hardly discernible 
from day to day, until there was the most 
exquisite bloom in blossom and leaf and 
blade, a sort of mystic suffusion, that it 
is possible to conceive. The outlines of 
the trees were still clear, you could see 
through them almost as clearly as you 
could in the winter, but they were clad on 
with a green or roseate garment about as 
transparent as, they say,were the robes of 
the maidens of ancient Egypt —an inci- 
dent of dressing that occurred so long 
ago that it can be spoken of in a poetic 
way. There is only a week, a day, a mo- 
ment, to be exact, of this supernal beauty 
of the season, but while it lasts it is fit to 
make the heart ache with keen pleasure, 
and to make everybody for the hour a 
Sappho ora Shelley. If it could last, it 
would be in vain to preach to us about a 
better world. 

And yet why do we complain if nas- 
cent loveliness grows into maturity? One 
day — you may have been absent for a 
week, you may have been dreaming, you 
may have been busy with your own little 
affairs, it may have rained—the world has 
changed absolutely! The fields, the mea- 
dows, the lawns, are a vivid green; from 
being brown or ashen, the world has be- 
come so astonishingly green that it looks 
at first glance like a spectacle in a theatre. 
What a different light there is on it, start- 
ing from the floating clouds, or even un- 
der a dull leaden sky! It is a virgin, 
tropical, solid, astonishing green. And 
the trees, the hanging forests, in the mea- 
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dows, and on the slopes, and on the hori- 
zon hills, how dark and solid they have 
become—such a different green from the 
first tender forth-putting — full-clothed, 
massive, a veritable garment now, woven 
of real stuff, made to last, ever growing 
heavier and deeper in tone. Spring has 
come. We have seen again the miracle 
of re-creation; the miracle wrought out of 
patience and long preparation, and with- 
out the least feverish haste. 


IT. 


Doubtless Africa is the most interesting 
country that the twentieth century will 
have to deal with. This great lump of 
blackness on the map, this monstrous con- 
tinent, has now turned on it the light of 
electricity, and has become the arena of 
European rivalry and cupidity. The mo- 
ther of civilization is about to be civilized. 
It seems unaccountable that Africa has 
been so passed by in the development of 
modern civilization; that the only reli- 
gious propaganda that has been effective 
in it is that of Mahommed. It is all the 
more strange because Egypt led the way 
in civilization, and North Africa, on the 
Mediterranean coast, rivalled Italy in the 
splendor of the ancient world. Moslem- 
ism, from the day the Saracens carried 
their art, science, and letters as far as 
Spain, has been penetrating the Dark Con- 
tinent, whilethe Christian nations have 
only sailed around it, and made trading 
and slave camps on its edges. The most 
vigorous missionary enterprise of modern 
times has been that of the Moslems in 
Africa. This is all the more strange when 
we consider how entirely in the modern 
conception, for national aggrandizement 
and profit, religion is the handmaid of 
trade. And the wonder grows, now that 
we have got into Africa and seen its mar- 
vellous richness and fertility, that it has 
been solong passed by. Europe is at last 
awake to Africa. The era of discovery 
has passed into the era of occupation. 
England, France, and Germany, and in a 
feeble way Italy and Portugal, have a 
foothold, and are struggling to extend 
their possessions. There is room enough 
in the world for industry, but not for am- 
bition, and aiready the powers are in col- 
lision. England has Egypt, and is by 
cautious and firm military operations re- 
occupying the Nile Sudan, where she 
comes into rivalry with Germany, and 
pushing south to her possessions in the 


lake country; while from her solid posi- 
tion in Cape Town she slowly goes north, 
fighting natives and Boers, ‘for the ac- 
quisition of the gold and diamond fields 
and all the magnificent territory of South 
Africa. It is a splendid domain she has 
in prospect, and the gaining and ordering 
of it will furnish her occupation for the 
next hundred years. With India and 
Africa to deal with, the little island seems 
to be entering on a new career. The op- 
erations of France in Africa are scarcely 
less notable. She is secure in Algeria 
and the mountains bordering the Sahara. 
She is equally secure in Tunis, and south- 
ward, beyond Kairwan (the sacred), to the 
desert. She holds these lands by rail- 
ways, by military occupation, by the in- 
fusion of her civil proceedings. For two 
centuries she has been nibbling to grasp 
the Niger by capturing Timbuctoo, and 
finally she has arrived by the route laid 
out by Colbert, the great minister of Louis 
XIV. England also has made many at- 
tempts in Timbuctoo since before the ex- 
ploration of Barth, but neither England 
nor France could reach it by the desert 
route. France has occupied Senegal, as- 
cended the Senegal River to Kayes, pro- 
jected and partly built a railway across 
country to Bamuaken on the Niger, as- 
cended the Niger to Jenne with armed 
vessels, and thence leaped to the posses- 
sion of Timbuctoo, the mysterious and 
semi-fabulous city of central North Afri- 
ca. This means the possession of the 
Sudan of the Niger, a valley of equal 
fertility with that of the Egyptian Nile, 
and of immensely greater extent, and, 
like that, watered and made productive 
by the enormous annual overflow. It 
means more than this. It means the 
possession of the ancient empire of Song- 
hois, that powerful Moorish-Negro empire 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which extended on the Atlantic from St. 
Louis to the mouth of the Niger, east 
as far as Lake Chad, and north to the 
Sahara. Of course France may never 
gain the whole of the Senghois Empire, 
including the Guinea coast and the 
mouth of the Niger, but in the valley as 
far north as Timbuctoo and Goa, already 
called the French Sudan, she has enough 
to occupy her energies for half a century. 
She will drop a rail from Algiers to Tim- 
buctoo, and grasping the two branches 
of the Niger will substantially control 
western Africa. 





EDITOR'S 


The American reader who has any cu- 
riosity beyond his own territorial prob- 
lems and his own Sahara (which Con- 
gress seems inclined to make still more 
a Sahara by permitting adventurers to 
devastate the Rocky Mountain forests) 
will find the latest and best account of 
this African region in a fully illustrated 
volume of travel called Timbuctoo the 
Mysterious(Longmans, Green,and Co.), by 
Felix Dubois. Notwithstanding the trav- 
els of Barth and Laing and Réné Caillie, 
the most definite knowledge the general 
public hitherto had of Timbuctoo was 
contained in the familiar quatrain: 

I would I were a cassowary 
On the plains of Timbuctoo; 
I'd find and eat a missionary, 
Skin and bones and hymn-book too. 

It is not, however, of Timbuctoo that I 
wish to speak now, but of Jenne, a city 
historically of much more interest, which 
M. Dubois is the first to describe and 
show us by many pictorial representa- 
tions. He suggests that the word Guinea 
is derived from this name. When the 
first Europeans, trading along the coast, 
asked whence the yellow gold which was 
offered them came, the natives answered, 
‘*From Jenne”; hence the name, as un- 
derstood, was given to the Gulf of Guinea, 
and to the English coin struck from this 
gold. Jenne is an ancient city on one 
branch of the Niger, about two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred miles above, 
and to the south of, Timbuctoo. Owing 
to favorable circumstances it has never 
been raided or destroyed, but retains its 
ancient aspect, peculiarity, and splendor, 
and the architecture of eight hundred 
years ago. Jenne was a beautiful and 
powerful city when Timbuctoo was no- 
thing but a salt-shipping station on the 
Niger, and it was the rich merchants of 
Jenne who first gave Timbuctoo its com- 
mercial importance, and started it in its 
career of dominance as the capital of the 
Niger Sudan. The structural permanence 
of Jenne is owing to its being built, the 
private as well as the public houses, of 
sun-baked bricks made from a peculiarly 
tough and tenacious clay, such as is not 
found in Egypt nor at Timbuctoo. 

The architectural appearance of the city 
was at first bewildering to Dubois. The 
architecture was not Moorish, nor Negro, 
nor like anything in our civilization. 
And yet it seemed as if he had seén it be- 
fore. It flashed upon him that it was 
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Egyptian—ancient Egyptian of the Pha- 
raonic period—and the drawings which 
he gives convey the same impression. 
This idea may be pushed to a fanciful ex- 
tent, but the impression is strong that we 
have here in Central Africa a continua- 
tion or a debased offshoot of the ancient 
civilization of the Nile. The author pur- 
sues this subject with enthusiasm, search- 
ing tradition and the ancient history of 
the Songhois for confirmation of his con- 
jecture. Barth had already made the 
suggestion, in a chauce paragraph, that 
the origin of this civilization was Egyp- 
tian, but he never saw Jenne. M. Dubois 
finds evidence of this theory not only in 
the persistent architectural forms, but in 
habits, customs, methods of organization, 
and in dim popular traditions of origin. 
Some of these resemblances may be fan- 
ciful, and the story is lost in the mists of 
antiquity, but the mere supposition that 
we have here an offshoot of Pharaonic 
civilization is startling. The theory of 


the emigration, that has the support of 
appearances and of tradition, is something 
like this: 

The tradition is that the Songhois did 
not originate in the Niger Valley, but 
came from the far east, beyond the des- 


ert, from the bank of a great river. In 
the Tarik, or history of the Songhois, it 
is written: ‘‘ The first king of the Song- 
hois was called Dialliamen. His name 
comes from the Arabian Dia Min al Je- 
men, signifying ‘He comes from Yemen.’ 
Dialliamen quitted Yemen in company 
with his brother. They travelled through 
the country of God until destiny brought 
them to the land of Kokia. Now Kokia 
was a town of the Songhois people situ- 
ated on the banks of a river and very an- 
cient. It existed in the time of the Pha- 
raohs, and it is said that one of them, 
during his dispute with Moses, sent thith- 
er for the magician whom he opposed to 
the Prophet.” On appeal to tradition the 
author was told on two occasions by mar- 
abuts (holy men) that ‘‘it was a town in 
the country of Misr.” ‘‘ Now in the Su- 
dan the country of Misr means Egypt 
and the valley of the Nile, and the name 
comes from Misra, signifying Cairo.” (The 
Arab name of Cairo is Masr-el-Kaherah, 
the victorious. The epithet Kaherah was 
given it because Mars, called by the Arabs 
Kaher, the victorious, was in the ascend- 
ant when Cairo was founded in the year 
969. Masr is the ancient name of Egypt.) 
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The question of the origin of this Mid- 
dle Africa civilization and of the Song- 
hois, so brilliantly set forth by M. Dubois, 
is one for further investigation, and not 
for present conclusive answer. M. Dubois 
quotes Dr. Barth, with whom he does not 
agree in many things, as saying, ‘‘ The 
Songhois séemed to have received their 
civilization -from Egypt, and to have 
maintained very close relations with her, 
as many very interesting details show.” 
This impression Dubois thinks would 
have been deepened if Barth had seen 
the architecture of Jenne, and gained in- 
formation from the descendants of the 
original inhabitants, and not from stran- 
gers in Timbuctoo. The evidences of the 
Egyptian origin are ancient customs (there 
are one or two instances preserved of an 
attempt at embalming the body), the evi- 
dence of ethnology, and of language. The 
speech is totally different from any Sudan 
(Niger) dialect, and its roots are those of 
the languages of the Nile. The physical 
type has nothing in common with that of 
the West African negro, but recalls the 
Nubian. 

The theory of M. Dubois is that there 
was established a colony from Yemen on 
the banks of the Nile, somewhere south 
of Phil, in Nubia, in the time of the late 
Pharaohs. That this community was only 
nominally converted to Islamism, and 
sought escape from its tyranny in emi- 
gration westward. Jenne was founded 
one hundred and fifty years after the He- 
gira (about 765 of our era). The Songhois 
were only perfunctory Moslems until the 
conquest by the Moors. It is argued that 
the Songhois civilization was not received 
into Central Africa through the medium 
of the Mohammedan religion. It was in 
cult and manners of ancient Egypt, and 
not of Egypt after the Arabian conquest. 
The author says: ‘‘The direct relation 
with Egypt must have been instituted 
prior to Islamism. The strength of the 
connection, in spite of the enormous dis- 
tance which separates the valley of the 
Nile from that of the Niger, plainly indi- 
cates a direct relation. The current that 
flowed so persistently and strongly be- 
tween Egypt and the Sudan up to the six- 
teenth century represents something more 
than a merely commercial interest; it re- 
veals the route of an exodus. The in- 
fluence and commerce of Morocco and 
Algeria in the Sudan (countries compara- 
tively near) were for a long time over- 


powered by distant Egypt. We find un- 
deniable proof of this among the ancient 
geographers. Ibn Batonta,a Moor, who 
visited the countries of the Niger in 1352, 
relates that at Oualata ‘the greater part 
of the inhabitants wore the beautiful cos- 
tumes of Egypt.’ Now OQualata is only 
two months’ journey distant from Moroc- 
co, while the valley of the Nile is at a dis- 
tance of at least eight months. Again, to 
destroy the powerful and traditional bias 
of Egypt towards the Niger and establish 
the preponderance of the northern coun- 
tries of Africa would require no less than 
a Moorish occupation in 1592.” 

The light which this suggestion throws 
upon the emigrations of peoples and the 
persistence of types of civilization is al- 
most startling. It is like a Roentgen ray 
into the dead past. More than four hun- 
dred years after the last vestige of the 
civilization of the ancient Egypt (which 
had degenerated from the Pharaonic to 
the Ptolemaic) had apparently disap- 
peared, to have it reappear in the midst 
of barbarous Africa seems like a dream. 
In the well-ordered streets of Jenne, the 
gem of the Niger, Dubois stands bewil- 
dered. Where did this gathering, in the 
midst of a barbarous country, come from? 
‘There is nothing Arabic in this style. 
There is no trace in any of the houses, 
old or new, of the cupola, which is such 
a characteristic commonplace of Egypt, 
Syria, and Algeria, These buildings have 
as little in common with the airy palaces 
of Cairo and Damascus as they have with 
the delicate and complicated structures of 
Cordova, Granada, or Seville. This style 
is not Byzantine, Roman, or Greek; still 
less is it Gothic or Western. All traces 
of European civilization cease between the 
coast and the Niger. At last I recall these 
majestic solid forms; and the memory is 
wafted to me from the other extremity of 
Africa. Their prototypes rise upon the 
banks of another great river, but no life 
is associated with their image. They are 
dead cities, or rather cities of the dead; 
for it is in the lifeless towns of the Pha- 
raohs and their hypogeums, it is in the 
ruins of ancient Egypt in the valley of 
the Nile, that I have witnessed this art 
before.” 

If the deliquescent mummies of Thot- 
mes and Seti and Rameses, now stored as 
curiosities in the museum of Ghizeh, 
could only know that their civilization 
was renewed on the banks of the Niger! 
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CHARACTERS: 


Mr. THomas Q. Warts, @ newspaper man, 
Me. James Finnay. 
Me. Groret Parsons, a lawyer. 
Jack O'’Baten, a butcher-boy 
Miss Moniin Mason. 
Miss Mriratam Donge. 
Miss Jessix Jones. 
Miss Ciara WenMan. 
Miss May Tatuor. 
Miss ParMurr, @ drawing-teacher. 
Mary, @ maid, 
Scene.—Sagville, Long Island. 
Tiwe.—A day in early June of the present year. 


ACT I. 


The scene represents a hill-top. There is a te nee at 
back, and a rustic belvedere, through which one 
obtains a view of the surrounding country. The 
roofs and towers of Sagville Seminary are visible 
in the distance, and, beyond, the sea. On the left 
Foreground a large tree, with a practicable branch 
that stretches out over the stage. On the right side 
a fallen log. Finlay seated on the log, reading a 
newspaper, 

Enter Parsons. 

’arsons. What kind of a joke do you call this ? 

Finlay. Oh, hello, old man! I’m mighty g? ‘o 
see you. Joke? There’s no joke at all. I 
very serious matter. But you are late. ‘ 

Parsons, No wonder. oe 

Finlay. Lose your way ? 

"arsons. No matter about that now. I should 
like to know, in the first place, what you mean by 
sending me such a telegram as this: “ Meet me 
without fail at 11 a.w. on Sunset Hill, Sagville, 
Long Island. Will explain.” Now, my boy, ex- 
plain. I would not have taken an 8.05 a.m. train 
on a warm day to meet any other man bat you. 

Finlay. 1 appreciate it. I depended on you, 
George. 

Parsons. I supposed you did, or I should not have 
come. What kind of a muss are you in now ? 

Finlay. No muss. Sit down here, and Ill tell 
you the whole story, You remember when I was 
South in April— 

Parsons. Yes; and broke your leg. 

Finlay. 1 have not come to that yet. The day I 
arrived at Old Point I saw a beautiful girl. I asked 
the clerk who she was. Found out her name was 
Miriam Dodge, travelling with her uncle. Got a tip 
from the porter she had gone to Atlantic City. I 
started that night. Went to the hotel, and found 
her registered. Caught a glimpse of her at dinner. 
Next day tried all known methods to make her 
acquaintance. She did not seem to know any one 
down there. I did not know a soul. That night, 
after dinner, [ strolled about alone, smoking a cigar, 
and making plans for the next day’s campaign. 
Fell through a grating in the dark, and broke a 
small bone in my ankle. Resulti—three weeks in 
my room. Finally I told the doctor I was going 
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down stairs in spite of him. He said I might walk 
on crutches in two days. At the appointed hour I 
struggled down stairs. But Miss Dodge and her 
uncle had left the night before! 

Parsons. Cruel fate, eh ? 

Finlay. Now, George, there is nothing to laugh 
at in this; I am serious. In a few days I followed 
on to Washington ; picked up the trail there for 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, where I lost 
all my clews at Cortlandt Street. I visited every 
hotel in town, but there was not a Dodge at any of 
them. I looked up the Dodges in the directory, and 
called on every one of the seventy-eight. None of 
them knew any Miriam Dodge. I was beginning to 
give up in despair, after three weeks’ search, when— 
I got on a horse-car one day, and sat down right 
opposite to her! 

Parsons. By gad! 

Finlay. Yes, sir! And she actually colored. She 
had a satchel. I determined I should see where she 
was going. She went to the Long Island ferry, and 
I heard her ask for a ticket to Sagville. I should 
have followed her, but [ found I had left my 
money in another suit of clothes. That was three 
daysago. Icame on here the next day; found that 
Miss Dodge attends the Seminary, No strange man 
is allowed on the place. You may only be admitted 
if you are a brother or a bloody relative. 

Parsons, A blood-relation, you mean. 

Finlay. Yes, something of that sort, I suppose. 
At any rate, they would not let me in. But I’ve got 
to get in. I’ve got to make her acquaintance, and 
you have got to help me. 

Parsons, That’s all very well; but let me tell you 
something interesting. You have heard me speak 
of Tom Watts, 

Finlay. That newspaper chap ? 

Parsons, The same. He is here. 

Finlay. At Sagville? 

Parsons. Came on the train with me. I met him 
on the ferry-boat. ‘‘ Well,” says I, ‘‘ what are you 
up to now?” ‘‘Great story,” says he. ‘‘I’m 
going down to Sagville.” “ Sagville ?” says I, some- 
what taken aback, ‘‘Sure,” says he, ‘* There’sa 
corking good special story down there,” says he. 
“I’m going to stay there a week, if necessary, t 


get it. Ever hear of Sagville Seminary ?” says he, — 


‘*No,” says I. ‘* Girls’ school?” ‘‘ Girls’ school 
with a vengeance,” says he. ‘‘ A fin de siécle re- 
pository of masculine mimicry, English woman at 
the head of it. Girls are trained to be Dianas and 
Joans of Are, and all that sort of thing. Why, 
they actually ride around the country, on bicycles, 
in knickerbockers, row on the lake in eight-oared 
barges ; they fence and box, and, by gad, ‘they play 
baseball! How’s that for a Sunday special with 
pictures ?”” says he, 

-Finlay. You don’t mean he has come down here 
to write it up ? 
Parsons. He is here for that specific purpose, 
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Finlay. And he thinks he’ll get the article ? 
Parsons, 1 never knew Watts to get thrown down. 
Finlay. Where is he now ? 

Parsons, In Sagville, I suppose, laying pipes. 

Finlay. Hang him! We must scare him off. 

Parsons. Seare him off? You can’t scare him 
off. I'll bet he knows more about the Seminary now 
than you do—and you have been here two days. I 
think we ought to look him up. He will help you, 
I’m sure. He's a trifle erratic at times, but he’s a 
brick. 

Enter Watts, R., smoking a cigar. 

Watts. Hello, Parsons! (Seeing Finlay.) Oh, 
I beg your pardon! 

Parsons. Why, hello, Watts! Glad to see you 
again, This is my friend Mr. Finlay—Mr. Watts. 

Watts. Glad to meet you, Mr. Finlay. Well, Par- 
sons, I’ve laid my foundations. 

Parsons (to Finlay). I told you so. (Zo Watts.) 
I suppose you have already visited the Seminary ? 

Watts. Unfortunately I have not. I guess the 
old racket of the camel getting through the eye of a 
needle was a snap compared to this undertaking. 

Finlay. I am glad you realize the difficulties. 

Wajts. Ido. Can you give me any pointers? 

Finlay. 1 am sorry, but I cannot. I*can show 
you where the Seminary is, that’s all. 

Watts. Yes; they told me in the village I could 
see it from the top of this hill. Confound that 
cigar! It is the vilest thing I ever held in my lips. 
How are they fixed for dogs over there ? 

Finlay. 1 don’t know about four-footed dogs, but 
they have a human Cerberus on watch at the gate. 

Watts. Over a fence is good enough for me. 

Parsons. But, I say, Watts, what about those 
foundations you say you have laid ? 

Watts. Oh! (laughing). I saw two of the Seminary 
girls humming along on bicycles down the road near 
the village. Jim Dandies, both of them, Made a 
deal with a butcher-boy to wreck them on their 
return trip. Then I'll be on hand and interview 
the girls. Costs me five for the butcher-boy. Re- 
sult—one column, with picture of the accident, and 
possible introduction to the duenna of the Seminary 
as a heroic rescuer ! 

Finlay. Oh, come now! See here—you have not 
really done that? You don’t call that journalism ? 

Watts. No. J don’t call it journalism, Mr. Fin- 
lay. But the readers of the noble sheet I write for 
—the gas-fitters and paper-hangers and floor- walkers 
—they call that journalism. It is not the editors 
and the writers who mould journalistic taste now- 
adays. They are merely agents who supply to the 
public what the public demands of them. 

Finlay. Well, confound it, sir, suppose your 
butcher-boy injures these young women for life ? 

Watts. By Jove, [had not thought of that ! 

Finlay. Suppose one of them was Miss Dodge ? 

Watts. Relative of yours ? 

Finlay. No—er—not a relative. 

Watts, Oh !—I see. Well, that would be rather 
tough. I guess I'll go back and call that deal off. 

Finlay. 1 think you had better, 

Watts. But (hesitating)—the butcher-boy is surely 
off to fulfil his contract by this time. I was to 
meet him down the road here, and it’s nearly time. 

Finlay. Well? 

Watts. Welk the best thing to do, it strikes me, 
is for me to hurry down there, and fer you, if you 
are going back to the village, to head him off, 
should you meet him on the way. 

Finlay. We'll do that! Lose’no time, Mr. Watts! 


Parsons (starting). Join us for lunch, Watts ? 

Watts. Very good. I will. 

[ Breunt Finlay and Parsons, R. 

Watts (meditatively). That was a questionable 
scheme, come to think of it! Even fora newspaper 
man. Fancy upsetting a girl from a bicycle. By 
Jove! it’s as bad as train-wrecking. 

[ Lights a cigarette, and moves slowly R. Comes 
Jace to face with Mollie Mason. 

Enter, R., Mollie, hatless, dressed in bicycle costume, 
knickerbockers, and shirt-waist. She carries a 
broken handle-bar and a saddle. 

Mollie. Oh! 

Watts. I beg your pardon, 

Mollie. 1—I—you—you—er— 

Watts. I am entirely harmless, my good young 
woman—entirely harmless, lassure you. Have you 
met with an accident ? 

Mollie, Yes—decidedly. 

Watts. Are you hurt? 

Mollie. Not much. My ankle pains a little. 

Watts. Why—er—is there anything I can do for 
you? Sit down and rest a moment. 

Mollie. Yes, I will sit down. I know I ought 
not to, but I’ve just got to. (Sits down on log; 
contemplates the broken parts of bicycle.) That is all 
there is left of it! I was coasting down Benjamin 
Hill, and I ran into a butcher's cart. That is, I sup- 
pose that wretched butcher-boy will say J ran into 
him ; but it was a clear case of him running into me. 

Watts. You don’t say so? The young villain! 
Deliberately ran into you? I wish I had him here! 

ole. I wish you had. I wish J had him here. 

I think I could punish him myself. But he whipped 

up and ran away before I could get to my feet. 

Watts. I am very sorry. Do you feel better now? 
(Motte. Yes, considerably. I am used to being 
knocked around. I’m the best wrestler in the 
Seminary. But—if you will pardon my asking—what 
are you doing here? You don’t belong here, do you ? 

Waits. Oh no—unfortunately. 

Mollie. You came from New York, I suppose ? 

Watts. Will you answer my questions if I answer 
yours? 

Mollie, Certainly; that is, if your questions are 
not any more impertinent than mine. 

Watts. Precisely. Yes, I came from New York. 
Now where do you come from? 

Mollie. “Helena, Montana. 

Watts. No!! Then you must know Dick Wallace? 

Mollie. Now look here. You talk as if you 
thought Helena was no bigger than Sagville. Ev- 
erybody was not brought up with everybody else. 
We did not all slide down the same cellar door. 
There are any number of cellar doors in Helena— 

Watts, Cyclone-cellar doors, I suppose. 

Mollie, But, as it happens, I do know Dick Wal- 
lace. I know him very well. 

Watts. Do you? He was in my class at college. 

Mollie. Really! What is your name? 

Watts. Now that’s a leading question, is not it? 

Mollie. Ob, of course it is. But I don’t mind 
telling you mine. Iam Miss Mason. 

Watts. Mollie Mason? Fred Mason's sister? 

Mollie. Yes. 

Watts, Well, I declare! 

Mollie. Well, why don’t you tell me your name ? 

Watts. My hame is Watts. Thomas Q. Watts. 

Mollie. Oh yes! Thomas Quincy Watts. I’ve 
heard about you. I’ve seen lots of photographs of 
you. I knew there was something familiar about 
your face. 
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Watts. Yes; my face sometimes gets familiar. 

Mollie. Well, you don’t want to let it get familiar 
with me. Now stop this nonsense, and tell me what 
you are doing in Sagville. 
" Watts, Well—er—you see— 

Mollie. Something in connection with the Semi- 
narv, I have no doubt. 

Watts. Yes—er—something, 

Mollie. Til bet I know. 

Watts. Well, I guess you do, What is it? 

Mollie. You have come here to buy it! 

Watts. Exactly. I have come here to buy the 
Seminary. Fine piece of property, is not it ? 

Mollie. Oh, beautiful! I overheard Mrs, Win- 


DRAWER. 


down road, L.L. E£.) There comes a carriage down 
that way; perhaps we can get in that. 

Mollie. A carriage? (Glancing L. L. B.) Oh, 
that is Mrs. Winthrop’s carriage, and she is prob- 
ably init. We are cut off on both sides! 

Watts, Perhaps we had better hide? 

Mollie. But there is no place to hide 

Wetts. Qh yes, there is. Can you climb a tree? 

Mollie. Can 1 climb a tree? Well, I guess I can! 

Watts, Then I will help you up into that oak. 

Mollie. 1 suppose there is nothing else to.be done. 
Oh my, I wish I had never come up here! (Watts 
tosses the handle-bar and saddle over the fence. Mollie, 
with his assistance, swings herself up into the tree. 
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throp, our principal, talking to Miss Parmlee, the 
drawing-teacher, the other day. She said she was 
going to give up the whole business and go back 
to her home in England. And so you have come 
down to negotiate ? 

Watts, Precisely. 

Mollie, What do you want with a Seminary ? 

Watts. Well, you see, I have a bicycle and a ko- 
dak camera and a cat-boat, and one tires of that 
sort of thing. And when I heard of this opportu- 
nity, I thought I might like a Seminary— 

Mollie. Oh, come now ; you could not have heard 
that it was for sale, hecause— 

Watts. Well, to tell you the truth, 7 did not hear 
it. It is a friend of mine who wants to buy the 
Seminary. He has a collection of seminaries. No— 
I mean that, don’t you know, he has a hobby for— 

Mollie, Spending money ? 

Watts. Precisely; for spending money. Now I 
have known him to buy an island, or a lake, or— 

Mollie (excitedly). Mr. Watts! 

Watts, What's the matter? 

Mollie (standing up on log and gazing down the 
road, L.). Goodness gracious! Here comes Miss 
Parmlee with the sketching-class! It will never do 
for them to find me here—and with a man, of all 
things! You must get out! I must get out! 

Watts, But where shall we get to? (Looking 


He follows. They sit on the limb, facing out.) You 

are not coming too? 

Watts, Of course Iam, Did you suppose I was 
going to stay and face the educational dragon ? 

Mollie. Oh, please, Mr. Watts, don’t come up here. 

Watts, But I’m afraid to stay down there, 

Mollie. Then get into another tree. 

Waits. But there is not ting for me to get into 
another tree, and I'm not a small enough ape to 
leap from limb to limb, 

Mollie. ’Sh-h! 

Enter, L, Miss Parmlee, Jessie, Clara, and May. 
They dispose themselves about the stage on camp- 
stools, Jessie under the tree. Each girl has a sketch- 
book and pencils. Miss Parmlee carries a novel. 
Jessie. Miss Parmlee, don’t you think I had bet- 

ter sketch the Johnson barn to-day? I am so tired 

of making trees and rocks and fences, 

Miss Parmlee. Very well; you may do the barn 
to-day, if you wish to; and, Clara, you may lay out 
the road. Try to get the fences in proportion, 

Clara, Oh, there goes Mrs. Winthrop’s carriage 
down the road to the depot! 

May. I thought she was not going until late this 
afternoon, Miss Parmlee. 

Miss Parmlee. No; she goes on the 12.05, and 
she will not be back again for a week. 

Jessie. For a week? Ob my! 
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Miss Parmlee. Business, my child, business. She 
is going to New York and to Philadelphia. Now 
stop this chattering and go to work 

[ Miss Parmlee visits each girl in turn, making 
suggestions. 

Watts. How long does this artistic business last? 

Mollie, They are likely to stay here an hour, 

Watts. An hour! Is not there some way we can 
scare them off? Who is the girl in the parquet 
here, just below me? 

Mollie. That’s Jessie Jones. 

Watts. Has Jessie any sporting spirit ? Would 
she appreciate the situation if she knew we were 
roosting up here like a pair of turkey -buzzards ? 
Would she help us out? 

Mollie. Of course she would, if she could. 

Wai{s. Suppose you write her a note and inform 
her of our predicament. Try to impress upon her 
the necessity of clearing the hill-top of art students. 

Mollie. That’s a capital idea, but I have no paper. 

Watts. I have plenty of paper. (Watts pudls out 
a large bundle of yellow paper.) Write her a note, 
and drop it into her lap. 

Mollie. Goodness! why do you carry such quanti- 
ties of paper? 

Watts. Oh, I always do that. It comes in handy, 
you know, when you get caught up a tree. 

[Mollie writes a note and hands it to Watts. 
He reads and folds it. 

Clara. Miss Parmlee, won’t you come here, please ? 

This road of mine will not take the proper course, 
[ Mixs Parmlee goes over and aids Clara, Watts 
drops note into Jessie's lap. 

Jessie. Now, May, you stop throwing things. 

May. Why, Jessie, I did not throw anything. 

Jessie ( picks up the note and reads), “* Dear Jess,— 
As you value your life and my friendship, don’t look 
up into the air.” (Jessie wnmediately looks up. 
Violent gestures of protest by Watts and Mollie. Jes- 
sie becomes confused, drops her sketch-book, recovers, 
and reads on.) “ As you value your life and my friend- 
ship, don't look up into the air. We are perched 
in this tree, and cannot come down until Miss Parm- 
lee and the girls go away. We depend upon you to 
make a pretext to get them off. Faint. Have a fit. 
Do anything!—Mollie.” Well, I never! How in 
the world did she get up there? And who can that 
man be? How exciting! But what am I to do? 
I must get the girls away. Fancy Miss Parmlee 
finding Mollie up a tree with a young man! I must 
have a fit. I have never had a fit, though, so I guess 
I had better faint. I can do that to perfection. 

Enter, R. U. E., Miriam, in bicycle costume, 
breathless. 
firiam. Miss Parmiee! Miss Parmlee! She's 
drowned, she’s drowned ! 

Miss Parmlee. Who is drowned? Who, child ? 

Miriam, Mollie—Mollie Mason. I’m afraid she’s 
drowned! Ob! oh! and it was partly my fault! 

Miss Parmlee. There! there, dear! sit down and 
tell us as clearly as you can just what the matter is. 

Miriam (between sobs), Mollie and I went out for 
a ride. It was my first ride on a bicycle since I got 
back from the South two weeks ago. We went over 
Benjamin Hill as far as the Tompkins farm. When 
we reached the top of the hill again, on the way 
back, Mollie wanted to coast down and come home 
by this road, and I wanted to turn down the north 
pike and enter the Seminary grounds through the 
west gate. So we quarrelled, and Mollie started off 
by herself down the hill. I watched her, undecided 
whether to follow or go the other way. Just as 










she approached the bridge over the trout brook, 
along came that red-faced O’Brien boy in his butch- 
er-cart. He did not turn out, and Mollie went slam- 
bang into him, and took a header into the bushes. 
I must have fainted then, because when I looked 
again the butcher-boy was out of sight, and Mollie 
was nowhere. I jumped on my wheel and raced 
down to the bridge. There lay Mollie’s broken bi- 
cycle, or parts of it, by the road-side, and Mollie’s 
hat was ona rock ten or fifteen yards down stream ! 

Miss Parmilee. Couldn’t you see her anywhere ? 

Miriam. Nowhere—nowhere ! 

Miss Parmilee. Come, girls; we must run down 
there and look for her. She cannot be drowned; 
the water is too shallow. But she may be hurt. 

Miriam, Oh, I can’t move another step! 

Jessie, Go, go, everybody, and I will stay here with 
Miriam. I will help her home. 

Miss Parmilee, Very good, but return to the Sem- 
inary as soon as possible. Now, May, Clara, hurry! 

{ Exreunt Miss Parmlee, Clara, and May, R.U.C. 

Jessie, Thank Heaven, they are gone! 

Miriam. Why, Jessie! 

Jessie. Mollie is not drowned a bit. 

Miriam. How do you know? 

Jessie. Look there! [ Pointing upward. 

Mollie ( from the tree-top). You sweet old goose! 

Miriam. Why, Mollie Mason! (Mollie and Watts 
climb down. To Jessi ) How in the world did 
she get up there? And where did that man come 
from? Is not it dreadful? 

Jessie. I don’t know how she got up there. And 
as for the man, he must have dropped from the 
skies. Perhaps he grew on the tree. 

Miriam (embracing Mollie). Oh, Mollie, Mollie, I 
am so glad you are not hurt! But how did you— 

Jessie. But, Mollie, you must explain things quick ! 

Mollie. Yes, 1 will explain. In the first place— 
Oh, I forgot. Girls, this is Mr. Watts; Mr. Watts, 
Miss Jones and Miss Dodge. Now I'll explain. 

Watts. Let me spare you the trouble. Let me 
do the explaining. 

Mollie. No; I want to tell the story myself. 
When I ran into the butcher-cart, Miriam—or rather 
when the butcher-cart ran into me—I took a header 
into the alder-bushes; but as they are nice soft 
alder-bushes, I was not hurt. I picked myself up 
in time to see the butcher-cart running away. The 
bicycle was ruined. The wheels are not worth 
pieking up. He ran right over them, But he will 
have to pay for that. He will have to buy me a 
new hundred-dollar bicycle. 

Watts, What! 

Mollie. Of course he will. I shall make him pay 
damages if I have to sue him. 

Watts. Don’t you think it is pretty hard on a poor, 
hard-working butcher-boy— 

Mollie. No, sir, I don’t. Now don’t you sympa- 
thize with that butcher-boy! I thought you wanted 
to trounce him. 

Watts. I do; and you bet I will—for ruining that 
bicycle! 

Mollie. That’s right. Well, when I picked my- 
self np, I thought it best to cut across this way to 
the Seminary. When I got to the top of this hill I 
almost fainted, and Mr. Watts was passing by, and 
he offered me assistance, which of course I refused. 
But he and I are old friends—that is, he knows a 
lot of my old friends, and I know a lot of his old 
friends—and that’s how it was. Then along came 
Miss Parmee and the girls, and there was nothing 
for us to do but climb the tree. 
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Miriam. But what is going to come of all this 
now? Miss Parmlee and the girls are frightened 
out of their wits. We must tell them. 

Watts. Tell them what? You can’t very well tell 
Miss Parmlee that Miss Mason was up the tree su- 
perintending her drawing-class, now can you? There 
is only one thing to be done. 

Jessie and Miriam. What is that? 

Watts. I must actually rescue Miss Mason from a 
watery grave. 

Mollie. But you can’t do that now; I never was 
in a watery grave. 

Watts. That does not make any difference. You 
fall in just as if you had tumbled off your bicycle; 
only you do it of your own accord. I am coming 
along the road—just by chance, you know—I hear 
a splash and a scream. I look over the bridge rail, 
and I see a helpless maiden struggling in the swirl- 
ing flood. Accoutred as I am, 
1 plunge in and bear you to the 
shore. Then you faint, and I 
carry you to the Seminary. The 
only suggestion I should like 
to make, however, is that you 
choose that part of the stream 
nearest the Seminary buildings 
for your plunge. 

Mollie, Capital! capital, Mr. 
Watts! You are an intellectual 
genius. It never happens in 
real life, vou know, that a young 
man is on hand at the proper 
moment to rescue the girl. 

Miriam. But, Mollie, you 
don’t seriously contemplate do- 
ing this foolish thing. 

Mollie. Why, certainly I do. 

Watts. There is nothing else 
to be done; and even this must 
be done at once. 

Jessie. But, seriously, Mr. 
Watts, don’t you think it is 
taking a big risk ? 

Watts. Of course; but it is 
trivial when compared to this 
tree business. 

Mollie. Oh yes ; I much prefer 
the stream to the tree. Come, 
Mr. Watts; come and rescue me. 
We will take a short-cut through 
the woods, and I will show you 
a nice quiet place for you to 
save my life. 

Miriam. Mollie, I don’t ap 
prove of this. I wish you had 
not told me anything about it. 

Mollie. Well, I have not. You stood there of 
your own free will and overheard the conversation. 
Besides, remember that you are responsible for the 
drowning story anyway. 

Watts. Why, really, Miss Dodge, this is a very 
simple and commonplace affair. Some girls get 
rescued several times a year. 

Jessie. 1 guess it is the best thing under the cir- 
cumstances, Miriam. 

Mollie. Of course it is. Now you two go home 
by the road as fast as you can, Mr. Watts and I 
will cut across lots. Come on, Mrs Watts. Good-by! 

[| Zxeunt Watts and Mollie, R. U. E. 

Miriam. Jessie, Jessie, what do you suppose the 
end of all this will be? 

Jessie. 1 am sure I don’t know. 
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I hope it will 


‘*SHE’S DROWNED!” 
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turn out all right. But is not it exciting? 
Miriam, look there! ‘ 
Enter Parsons and Finlay, L. 
Miriam (aghast), Jessie Jones! That is my 
sprained-ankle man! ; 
Curtain, 


Oh my, 


ACT IL. 


Drawing-room in the Sagville Seminary, Double 


doors, C., opening into main hallway. French win- 
Door, L., leading 
Table, sofa, chairs, mantel-piece with 


dows, R., opening on a veranda. 
into a study 


clock. 


Enter, C., Miss Parmlee, hurriedly, followed by Clara 
and May. 

Miss Parmlee. I don’t want either of you young 
women to say anything to any one about what has 
occurred, There is no necessity 
for the entire Seminary to be 
thrown into an alarm over this 
matter. I don’t believe for a 
moment that Mollie is drowned, 
It is impossible. The water was 
too shallow. 

Clara. But she might have 
been stunned when she fell in— 

May. Oh, Clara! 

Miss Parmlee. Don’t be so 
pessimistic, Clara. It is my 
opinion that the butcher-boy, 
seeing Mollie was hurt, took her 
in his cart, and is now on his way 
here by the long road; or else 
he might have taken the child 
to the doctor’s in ‘Sagville. 
(Touches a bell on the table.) 1 
am going to the village to find 
out, (Hnter Mary, C.) Marv, 
tell Henry to harness the black 
mare to the phaeton as quickly 
as he can, I will walk down to 
the barn. (/'rit Mary.) I am 
going to the village, and I am 
going to have that O’Brien boy 
arrested. He has done his last 
reckless driving! (Loud ring- 
ing of a dinner-bell without.) 
Can it be so late? It is actual- 
ly one o’clock. Now you two 
girls go to luncheon, just as if 
nothing had happened, Remem- 
ber, I.forbid you to mention the 
occurrences of this morning. 

May. But aren’t you going to 
eat any luncheon, Miss Parmlee? 

Miss Parmlee. Luncheon? 1 have no time for 
that. Go along now, and remember my instructions. 

[May and Clara ereunt, C.; Miss Parmlee ar- 
ranges her bonnet before the looking glass, and 

exit, C. 
After a brief pause, enter Jessie, C. She looks about 

“carefully, peers up and down the hall, and then 

walks down centre. 

Jessie. How fortunate for us that it is just lunch- 
eon-time! There is apparently not a soul about. 
( Tiptoes over to the door, L., and looks into the study.) 
Nobody there. Of course, Mrs. Winthrop is away. 
(Opens the French windows and waves her handker- 
chief. Stands looking ont of the window, watching 
the approach of the others. Bursts out laughing.) 
Oh my, how they run! Those men will drag Miriam 
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off her feet! (Runs back to door, C., and closes 
it. Enter Parsons, Finlay, and Miriam, breath/ess.) 
‘Sh-h-h! The girls are at luncheon—but luncheon 
won't last forever, Sit down and get your breath, 
and then we must decide on plan of action. 

Miriam. Jessie, this is dreadful, dreadful! I 
never did anything like it in my life before. I am 
frightened to death. 

Jessie, Well, Lam too excited to be frightened. 

Miriam. But Miss Parmlee is liable to walk in 
here at any moment! 

Jessie. No, she is not; not for some time, at any 
rate. As I came across the lawn I saw her getting 
into the phaeton in front of the barn, and Henry 
drove her away in the direction of the village. 

Finlay. But you are right, Miss Jones; we must 
complete our plans. How many minutes of safety 
may we count on? 

Jessie. About twenty minutes, I should say. The 
girls will have finished luncheon by that time. 

Parsons. Luncheon, did you say? That reminds 
me: I breakfasted at half past six this morning, 
and I am now ravenous. 

Jessie. Poor man! Men always want to eat. 

Miriam. They shall be fed. I will get Mary to 
steal something for me from the table, and pass it 
out to me in the pantry. 

Jessie. But we can not do that! We must not 
go away and leave these men in the sitting-room 
alone, 

Miriam. They can be concealed. There is Mrs. 
Winthrop’s study— 

Jessie. Good! and there’s no door leading out of 
it but this one. That’s the safest place. Please go 
in here. Quick, now,and keep perfectly quiet until 
we let you out, no matter what happens. 

arsons. But you won't be long, will you ? 
[ Exeunt the men into the study. 

Jessie. Come, Miriam, we have no time to lose. 


meunt, C'., leaving door open ; a pause. 
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Mollie (without). Now go right in there, Mr. 
Watts, and sit down and keep quiet until I 
get some dry clothing on. If any one comes, 
tell your story like a little man, Ill be back 
in three minutes. 

Enter Watts, C 

Watts. For a man who has just rescued a 
maiden from a watery grave, I reckon I’m 
about the spickest and spannest chap on 
record, Only a little damp-about the arms. 
I guess that will dry off all right. I sort of 
half expected to be welcomed with cheers and 
acclamations by a swarm of weeping beau- 
ties—but I don’t believe a single soul saw 
me stumbling across the grass. But con- 
found that butcher-bov! If ever an idiot 
botched a job, that O’Brien is the one. 

| Watts has seated himself in a large arm- 
chair, with his back to the door. 
Presently enter Miriam, C., with a plate loaded 
with cold chicken, another with bread and 
butter, followed by Jessie with a pitcher of 
milk and two glasses. 

Miriam (seeing the back of Watts’s head). 
Why, how did vou get out ? 

Watts (jumping up). Oh, how do you do? 
how do you do, again ? 

Jessie. \t’s the tree man! 

Watts. The same. Watts by name. How 
did I get out? Why, I only just got in. Oh, 
how did I get out of the water ? 

Jessie. Yes—how did you get out of the water ? 

Watts. In the first place, I did not get in. I just 
held out my hand, and Miss Mason took hold of it, 
and I pulled her out. 

Miriam and Jessie. Oh— 

Watts, She has gone up stairs to put on dry cloth- 
ing, and I suppose she sent you in with some lunch- 
eon for me. How thoughtful of the dear girl! I 
am nearly starved, too. Have not had anything but 
a bad cigar since six o’clock this morning. 

| While speaking he has been taking bread and 
chicken from the plates and eating. He now 
takes the plates and sits down with them on 
his lap. The girls stare at each other. 

Miriam (aside to Jessie). Jessie, he will eat every- 
thing there is if we don’t stop him ! 

Jessie. How can we stop him? Poor fellow, he 
seems hungry too. 

Watts. Young ladies, I cannot express to you 
how very grateful I am for this little courtesy. I 
have a couple of friends here to-day who would give 
their boots to be lunching with me this very minute. 

Miriam (aside to Jessie). What do you suppose 
he means ? 

Jessie (aside to Miriam). Do you suppose he 
knows ? 

Miriam. Oh, Jessie! (Zo Watts.) You have two 
friends here? Do you mean Mr. Parsons and Mr. 
Finlay ? 

Watts. Why, how did you guess ? 

( Miriam (snatching the plates away from him), 
Well, you sha’n’t have any more. Mr. Finlay is just 
as hungry as you are. : 
[ Opens the door, L., and enter Finlay and Par- 
sons. 

Watts. Well, upon my word! 

Parsons (triumphantly, to Finlay). I told you so, 
Jim. I told you Watts would be here ahead of you. 
And here he is, eating our luncheon ! 

Miriam, Yes; he appropriated it as calmly as 
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you please, the minute we came in. I didn’t know 
you men were acquainted— 

Finlay. But, I say, Watts, under what earthly 
pretence did you get in here ? 

Jessie (to Finlay). Haven't you heard? (Zo Mir- 
iam.) Why, Miriam, haven’t you told Mr, Finlay 
about Mollie ? 

Miriam. No, I haven’t told him—yet. 

Jessie. Well, J told Mr. Parsons about the colli- 
sion, and I thought he never would stop laughing. 
He seemed to think it was funny. 

Parsons. Funny! Why,I should say it was! If 
you only knew how funny it really is! 

Finlay (startled), You don’t mean to say that 
there was a collision, after all ? 

Miriam. Indeed there was, Mr. Finlay, and (en 
ter Mollie, C., in conventional attire)—and—oh my, 
here is the girl now who was upset. Mollie, let me 
introduce Mr. Finlay and Mr. Parsons—Miss Mason. 
( To Finlay.) Come over here and I will tell you. 

[ They step aside and converse. 

Mollie (aghast). Why, girls, what are we coming 
to? Inever saw so many men in this house at one 
time! It is positively galvanizing. 

Jessie. Isn't it fine? 

But I am afraid it won’t be so fine when 
your friend Miss Parmlee gets back—and we haven't 
yet made up our plan of defence. 

Watts. Do you fellows mean to say you have no 
excuse for living—that is, no excuse for living right 
here where you are ? 

Parsons. That’s about it! (Zo Watts.) I say 
Watts, have you owned up to the ladies yet ? 

Watts. No, not yet. About time, don’t 
think?2-—_ 

Finlay. 1 certainty do, after what Miss Dodge has 
just told me. If it had been Miss Dodge instead of 


Pa rsons. 


you 


Miss Mason, I should have punched your head. 
Jessie. Oh my, isn’t that dreadful ? 
Mollie. Why, what is the matter ? 
Watts. Well, I suppose I had better confess. 
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[Somebody in the next room begins to play, on the 
prano, ** All around the mulberry-bush.” 

Watts (deliyhted at the interruption), What's that ? 

Miriam. Some one of the girls in the musie-room, 

Jessie (somewhat alarmed), Then they must have 
finished luncheon ! | Music continues. 

Watts (with much elation). That’s a great tune, 
isn’t it? By Jove, I haven't heard it since I was 
eight years old! 

[ Grasps two girls by the hands and starts 
around ; the others join in, laughing and 
singing. 

All. All around the mulberry-bush, 
Mulberry-bush, mulberry-bush, 
All around the mulberry-bush 
So early Monday morning! 
Enter, suddenly, C., Miss Parmlee. 
all around. 

Miss Parmiee (sternly). This is disgraceful! 

Mollie. Oh, Miss Parmlee— 

Miss Parmilee, Silence! Young ladies, be so kind 
as to sitdown. Gentlemen, you may also be seated. 
What explanation have you to make of these start- 


ling proceedings ? 
“Trt. But, Miss Parmlee, Mr. Watts rescued 


Mollie from drowning! 

Miss Parmlee. Indeed ? 
Mr. Watts ? 

Watts (rising, and bowing effusively). Lam Thomas 
Quincy Watts, madam, at your service. 

Miss Parmlee. Very well, sir; please give me an 
account of this affair as concisely as possible. 

Watts, With pleasure, madam. In the first place, 
as you seemed to be somewhat surprised—and just- 
ly so—at finding three men in your parlor, let me 
explain what the three of us were doing in Sagville. 
You see, we represent a large New York syndicate 
—an enormous syndicate, madam, capitalized at sev- 
eral millions of dollars— 

Miss Parmlee. You will oblige me, Mr. Watts, by 
getting to the point as soon as possible. How was 


Consternation 


Which one of you is 





‘py JOVE! THAT'S A GREAT TUNE! 
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it that you happened to be in the neighborhood of 
the stream at the time of the accident to Miss Mason? 
Watts. Exactly. The trout stream. I wandered 
down the road and gazed longingly into the waters 
of the brook. Sud- 
denly I heard a 
crash, a scream, 

and a splash, I 
looked up, and I 

saw a young lady 

in the water. Im- 
mediately I sprang 

to her assistance. 

I snatched her 

from a watery 
grave. I drew her 
fainting to the 
shore. Attracted 

by my shouts, Par- 

sons and Finlay 
came to my assist- 

ance, and we tlhiree 

~ bore the uncon- 
scious young wo- 


yw wig manintothis house. 
at w We were met at 
\ 
nt the door by these 
ak = other young ladies, 
— <a - " : 

who eared for Miss 
Mason. 


— Finlay (aside). 
He’s an artist. 

Miss Parmlee. Let me thank you, sir, for your 
part in assisting Miss Mason. But I must say to you 
that I am very much annoyed over this whole affair. 

Waits. We regret exceedingly to have caused you 
any annoyance, madam. 

Miss Parmlee. I expect so; but that is unavoida- 
ble now. Still, I shall have to ask you three gentle- 
men to remain in the house a short time longer, I 
have just returned from the village, where I left or- 
ders with the constable for the arrest of O’Brien. 
He is to be brought here, and I desire you, Mr. 
Watts, as a witness of the accident, to be present 
while I interrogate him. 

Watts. Madam— 

Miss Parmlee. You will be kind enough to say 
nothing more about it. I shall do the questioning 
when the boy is brought here. In the mean time— 
(A knock.) Come in. 

Enter Mary, Cc. 

Mary. Miss Parmlee, Mr. Flynn is here. He has 
brought Jack O’Brien with him. 

Miss Parmlee. Ah! Tell the O’Brien boy to come 
in here to me, I will see him at once. 

[ Exit Mary, C. 

Watts (nervously). My good madam, will you not 
permit me, as chief witness, to interview O’Brien 
outside first ? 

Miss Parmlee. No, sir; I am fully capable of in- 
terviewing O’Brien myself. I shall conduct the ex- 
amination, (A knock.) Come in. 

[ Mary, through door C., shows O’Brien into the 
room ; then exit Mary, closing the door. 
O’Brien stands in front of the door, sullenly 
twirling his hat in his hands. 

Miss Parmiee (severely). Come here, young man. 

{O’Brien comes forward and takes his stand in 
Sront of Miss Parmlee. Watts makes vig- 
orous signals to him not to tell the truth, 

Miss Parmlee. Your name is Jack O’Brien ? 

O' Brien (defiantly). Yes, m’m, that’s my name. 







Miss Parmilee. Miss Mason, is that the boy who 
ran you down this morning ? 

Mollie. Yes, Miss Parmlee, that is the boy. 

O’ Brien. Look here, now, I want to say— 

Miss Parmilee. Silence, sir; don’t you dare speak 
until you are spoken to! You heard what Miss 
Mason said. Do you admit that you ran into her 
while she was riding her bievele this morning ? 

O Brien. Yes, m'’m, | did. But I want to explain— 

Miss Parmilee. Be still, sir! Having admitted 
that you ran into this young lady, I want to know 
if you did it purposely ? 

O Brien. Yes, m’m; but I want to state— 

Miss Parmilee. Keep still, sir! 

O Brien. Well, I won't keep still. I want to ex- 
plain. I won't stand here and be made no escaped 
goat of by that man—no, I won't! 

Miss Parmiee, What do you mean, O’Brien ? 

O Brien. I mean that if I did run into this here 
young lady, that that there man over there paid me 
five dollars to do it—so now! 

Miss Parmlee, What! 

Watts (indignantly). See here, young fellow— 

Miss Parmilee.. Silence, everybody! Mr. Watts, 
do you know what he means ? - 

Watts. Madam, if you will only allow me— 

Miss Parmlee. | have heard your explanations 
once, sir— 

O Brien. Yes, and it’s my turn to explain now— 

Miss Parmlee. Wait a moment! You have made 
a serious accusation against this gentleman. 

Watts. Don’t you think, madam— 

Miss Parmlee. You will oblige me, sir, by allow- 
ing me to conduct this extraordinary examination, 

O Brien, Can I talk now, m'’m ? 

Miss Parmlee. You may, and please be explicit. 

O Brien. Weil, it was this way, m’m. I was 
standin’ in front o’ the store in Sagville this morn- 
in’, and this here bloke he gets off’n the train an’ 
he goes in the store an’ he buys a five-cent cigar, 
an’ he comes out a-puffin’ and a-puffin’ sort 0’ own- 
the-earth like. Pretty soon two o’ these here 
young ladies goes by on bicycles. He says to me, 
sort o’ winkin’, “I can’t run after them girls, sonny, 
but if you'll get in their way some place on the 
road when they comes back and upset them, I'll 
give you a fiver for the chance to pick ’em up out 
of the dust and talk to’em.” Well, I sort o’ didn’t 
want to at first, but he persuaded me, and I said I 
would. He was to foller me down the road and be 
on hand when I ran into’em. But he goes off the 

ong way, an’ when I runs into the young lady he 
ain’t thare; an’ I got scared, an’ whipped up an’ 
run away. 

Miss Parmlee. This is a most extraordinary tale. 

Watts, My dear madam, I wish to make an ex- 
planation about that five-cent cigar. © 

Miss Parmlee (ster nly). This is no matter for jest— 

Watts. Indeed it isn’t. It is a very serious mat- 
ter. I purchased a vile cigar inSagville this morning. 
You have doubtless heard of, the eccentricities and 

vagaries of opium-smokers. I think that cigar 
filled me with evil designs—it certainly, filled the 
atmosphere with a foul odor. j** 

Miss Parmiee. What I want to know, Mr. Watts, 
is, did you or did you not offer this boy five dollars 
to upset these young ladies ? 

Watts. Truth and a guilty conscience compel me 
to admit that TI did. 

Miss Parmlee (rising, and with much dignity). That 
is all that I desire to know for the present, sir. 

Parsons, 1. beg your pardon, Miss Parmlee, but 
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won’t you kindly sit down again. I have something 
of great importance to say, and it will reflect credit- 
ably upon Mr. Watts, I am sure. Mr. Watts saw 
the heinous side of his offence at once, and sent us 
post-haste up to the village to head off O’Brien, 
while he himself ran down the road to stop the boy. 

Miss Parmiee. Is this the truth, Mr. Parsons ? 

Parsons, It is absolutely true, madam. 

Finlay. Indeed, Miss Parmlee, what Mr. Parsons 
says is true. We rushed back to the village, but 
the boy had started. We retraced our steps— 

Miss Parmlee, And got to the bridge just too 
late, apparently. 

Watts. Precisely! They came along after it had 
all happened. I got there just too late to head off 
this mercenary young scoundrel, who had consented 
to jeopardize a young woman’s life and limb for the 
sake of a paltry five-dollar bill. 

Miss Parmlee. It seems to me that under the cir- 
cumstances the less you have to say about the boy’s 
part in this transaction the better. 

OY Brien. That’s what I think, m’m. 

Miss Parmlee. That will do, O’Brien; you may go, 

O Brien, Thank you, m’m, thank you. 

[ Exit O’Brien, hastily, C. 

Miss Parmlee, 1 hope you feel ashamed of your- 
self, Mr. Watts. But let me add— (A knock.) 
Come in, 


DRAWER. 483 
Enter Mary, C., with a telegram, which she hands to 
Miss Parmlee, and exit, C. 

Miss Parmlee (nervously). A telegram for me! 
Oh, I wonder whom it can be from? How I hate 
these yellow envelopes! (Tears open the envelope 
and reads the message.) Oh! oh! It is good news! 
Mrs, Winthrop has sold the Seminary to Dr. Peda- 
gog! Listen: “ Have disposed of all interests in 
the Seminary to Dr. Cicero Pedagog.” Good! 

Watts (eagerly). Madam, pardon me. This is just 
where I can be of service to you. I can have 
anything you want printed in the New York Daily 
Howler, Won't you give me an interview ? 

Miss Parmlee. Not now. Perhaps, when I have 
received further particulars, 

Mollie (aside to Jessie). Nothing could have put 
Miss Parmlee in better humor. 

Miss Parmlee. What I want you to do now is to 
go. You must leave at once. If you hurry you 
can just catch the 4.25 train for the city. If you 
don’t go at once, I shall drive you out. Run, or you 
will miss your train. 

[Miss Parmlee pushes them toward the windows, 
the men and the girls shaking hands, Exeunt 
the men, R. Miss Parmlee, Mollie, Jessie, 
and Miriam stand by the windows, waving 
their handkerch iefs. 

Curran, 


INFERIOR ARTICLES. 


Mr. Grumpy. “Bah! why do women always get shoes that are entirely too small for them?” 
Mrs. Grumpy (with a sigh). *‘On the same principle that they choose their husbands, I suppose.” 
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A GOLF PROBLEM. 
1S IT PROPER TO PUTT WITH A BILLIARD CUE? 


On, the golfers are out, some ten thousand strong, 

And they drive, putt, and foozle the whole day 
long ; 

And then, when the sweet golfing hours are 
through, 

They discuss, ‘May we putt with a billiard cue?” 


Let us see; tis a point of an import great, 
And it vet may decide some champion’s fate ; 
It may fill him with joy, may fill him with rue, 
If he putts or putts not with a billiard cue. 


Suppose that his ball, with a sickening thud, 
Flies wild, and lies low in a puddle of mud; 
Shall he niblick it out, or else may he snake 
That wicked ball forth with a small garden rake ? 


Suppose that his driving is slicing and vile, 

And the hole is a hole of, say, half a mile; 

Must he slice and slice on through the broiling 
sun, 

Or perchance may he drive with a Gatling gun? 


Suppose he is stymied six feet from the hole, 

And starts in profanely to bless his poor soul; 

Shall he play with the club that’s meant for the 
play, 

Or with a small bomb blow it up and away? 


Suppose, with a glorious loft through the sky, 

It lands in a tree-top some eighty feet high ; 

Shall the ball be brought down and played without 
tax, 

Or may the poor wight chop it down with an 
axe ? 


The answer is plain—’tis as clear as can be, 

From tee to the hole, from the hole to the tee, 

That golf is a game that is easily king, 

Since ’tis played with golf clubs, not with any old 
thing. CaRLYLeE Smitu. 


MEDICAL AMENITIES. 

IN a small country village, whose name is 
immaterial, there lived, or rather existed, two 
physicians. These physicians, whom for con- 
venience we will call Dr. Pills and Dr. Squills, 
represented rival schools. 

The village, which is very healthfully sit- 
uated, scarcely gave occupation and support 
to one of the medical profession, not to say 
two; and Jabez Mole, the only undertaker of 
the place, had several times threatened to 
move away if business did not improve. 

These two physicians, between whom there 
existed no very friendly feelings, always main- 
tained an attitude of the strictest politeness 
toward each other, mixed, however, with oc- 
casional shafts of malice. 

One morning, meeting on the principal street 
of the village, each paused to exchange, as 
usual, the compliments of the season. 

* Good-morning, Dr. Squills!” 

“ Good-morning, Dr. Pills!) Charming wea- 
ther we have been having; so delightful for 
driving. Your patients must be very well in- 


deed, you seem to have so much time for plea- 
sure riding.” 

“Yes,” retorted Dr. Pills; “I’m only sorry 
yours are not so fortunate. That time when 
you saw me must have been when I was driv- 
ing out one of your patients, whom I consider 
to be in a very critical condition.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” answered his 
rival. “I wish I could do the same for you, 
my dear Pills; only, unfortunately for them, 
Jabez Mole takes most of them out riding.” 

At this the two physicians abruptly parted, 
for once forgetting their usual strict code of 
etiquette. 


HE KEPT THE MUTTON, 

“OnE of the things that the Colonel under 
whom I served in the army was particularly 
down on,” said the grizzled and battle-scarred 
veteran, “was foraging without orders. He 
said the soldier’s place was in camp, not stray- 
ing off stealing provisions on his own hook, 
and just as likely as not getting captured or 
shot while doing so,and he did all he could 
to discourage the practice, even to the extent 
of confiscating and turning over to the Com- 
missary Department whatever a soldier was 
caught bringing into camp. 

“ But the boys would forage in spite of ev- 
erything, trusting to luck to run the blockade 
and safely reach their tent with the captured 
prize, and I shall never forget the comical 
excuses some of the poor fellows would offer 
when they were caught. Sometimes, if the an- 
swer was witty enough to strike the Colonel’s 
funny-bone, the offender would get off scot- 
free, and be allowed to retain his plunder in 
the bargain. I well remember a case in point. 
Bob Jackson, a jolly young fellow belonging 
to my company, was caught one night by the 
Colonel sneaking into camp with a juicy hind 
quarter of mutton impaled on his bayonet. 

“*Where did you get that meat?’ demanded 
the Colonel, sternly. 

“* Killed it in self-defence,’ was the unblush- 
ing reply. 

“*Tn self-defence, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir. You see, Colonel, the critter flew 
at me out here in the woods a ways, an’ I al- 
lowed I wa’n’t goin’ ter let no wild animal git 
the best of me while I was fully armed an’ able 
to defend myself, so I— 

“*That ll do; you’re excusable this time, 
young man,’ said the Colonel, relaxing into a 
smile; ‘and, by-the-way, I’ve got a little er- 
rand for you,’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ said Jackson, giving the military 
salute. 

“* When you have turned that game over to 
your messmates you can go and get the other 
hind quarter and bring it to my tent.’ 

“* All right, sir,’ was the reply; and an hour 
later the savory odor of roast mutton filled the 
Colonel’s tent as well as the quarters occu- 
pied by jolly Bob Jackson and his messmates.” 

Wut S. Gipvey. 





ON THE VERANDA. 
‘Well, Mabel dearest, I saw your father, and he has consented.” 


“He approves of love in a cottage, then? 


‘“‘No: but he said that a girl who was out golfing and bicycling all the time, as you are, really 


’ 


doesn’t need much of a home.’ 


WHAT HE MADE. 

Proressor B , Who conducts the clinic 
of nervous diseases at Medical College, of 
Chicago, is himself a very nervous and easily 
irritated man. Recently, at the close of a long 
clinic, when teacher and students were well 
tired out, the assistant rushed in and asked to 
have exhibited a very interesting case which 
had just arrived. 

“Well, be quick about it,’ said the doctor, 
and proceeded to emphasize some previous re- 
marks concerning the influence of occupation 
upon nervous conditions, which point he pro- 
posed to illustrate in the case to be presented. 

The patient, an awkward Swede, having been 
hustled into a chair, was now confronted by Pro- 
fessor B , With the admonition to be brief 
and accurate in his replies, as time was limited. 

“Now, sir, what do you do?” he commenced. 

“ Aw am not vera well.” 

“No! LIsay, what do you do?” 

“Oh yas. Aw verk.” 

“Yes, 1 know; but what kind of work ?” 

“Oh, eet es hard verk.” 

“Yes; but do you shovel” (illustrating with 
gesture), “or drive a car, or work at a ma- 
chine, or do—” 

“Oh yas. Aw verk at a masheen.” 

“Ah! What kind of a machine ?” 

“ Oh, et ees a big masheen.” 

By this time the class were grinning broad- 
ly and whispering pleasantries, all of which 


caused the professor to redden and break into 
a volley at the poor Swede. 
‘Now look here, sir; I want no more of 


this. You answer the questions I ask you, or 
gohome. What do you make on this machine?” 

A ray of intelligence lit up the face of the 
Swede, and, with a confident smile, he said: 
“Oh, now aw understan’ yo’. Yo’ vant to know 
vat aw mak’ on the masheen. Eesn’t et ?” 

“Yes, sir: that is it. What do you make?” 

“ Aw mak’ seventeen cents an hour.” And 
he and the class were dismissed. 


A PARSON’S STORY. 

AN itinerant parson tells that way out “in 
the backwoods” he came, one day, to a settler’s 
house, and entered to have a talk with its in- 
mates. The old woman of the house became 
much interested in the preacher’s discourse, 
and requested that he conduct family worship. 
She also insisted upon hunting up her family 
Bible, to be used upon the occasion. 

She left the room to look up the Bible, but 
seemed to have hard work finding it. The min- 
utes passed, and she came not. The preacher 
had time to grow impatient before the old wo- 
man reappeared, with a few tattered leaves in 
her hand, 

She handed them over, with an apologetic 
air. “I’m awful sorry, parson,” she explained, 
“but the fact is, I didn’t know I was so near 
out of Bibles!” 
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